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OXFORD: HORACE HART 
PRINTER TO THE UNIVERSITY 


PREFACE 


THE articles contained in these volumes were originally 
drafted by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. A-considerable portion 
of the Provincial article was contributed by officers of 
scientific departments or heads of departments, while the 
draft District and minor articles were scrutinized and cor- 
rected by District and Political Officers, among whom may 
be mentioned Messrs. J. Coldstream, R. E. Younghusband. 
E. R. Abbott, P. J. Fagan, H. Calvert, and Captain R. M. 
Lowis. In compiling State articles special assistance was 
received from M. Raghunath Das of Jind, Pandit Ram 
Singh Sarma of Patiala, Sardar Gurbachan Singh of Sir- 
mir, and Malik Muhammad Din of Bahawalpur. The 
final revision was carried out by Mr. J. P. Thompson, I.C.S., 
who has rendered valuable service in revising the statistics 
and collecting additional matter. 
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Punjab (Panjab).—In its strict etymological sense the General 
Punjab, or ‘land of the five rivers,’ is the country enclosed and a 
watered by the JHELUM, CuENAB, RAvi, Beas, and SvTLel;  ~ 
but the Province as now constituted includes also the table-land 
of Sirhind between the Sutlej and the Jumna to the south of 
the former river, the Sind-Sagar Doab or wedge of country 
between the Jhelum and the Inpvus, and west of the latter 
river the two tracts which form Dera Ghazi Khan and part of 
Mianwali District. The Province les between 27° 39’ and 
34° 2’ N. and 69° 23’ and 79° 2’ E., and with its Native States 
has an area of 133,741 square miles, being larger by one-tenth 
than the British Isles, and comprising a tenth of the area of the 
Indian Empire. Of the total area, 36,532 square miles belong 
to Native States under the political control of the Punjab 
Government, and the rest is British territory. The population 
In 1QOT Was 24,754-737 (Of whom 4.424,398 werein the Native 
States), or 8-4 per cent. of the whole population of the Indian 
Empire. 

On the north the Himalayan ranges divide the Punjab from Boun- 
Kashmir and the North-West Frontier Province. On the west @"&* 
the Indus forms its main boundary with the latter Province, 
except that the Punjab includes the strip of riverain which 
forms the Isa Khel /aAs?/ of Midinwali District, west of that 
river. Its south-western extremity also lies west of the Indus 
and forms the large District of Dera Ghazi Khan, thereby 
extending its frontier to the Sulaiman range, which divides it 
ftom Baluchistan. On the extreme south-west the Province 
adjoins Sind, and the Rajputina desert forms its southern 
border. On the east, the Jumna and its tributary the Tons 
divide it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, its 
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frontier north of the sources of the latter river being contiguous 
with Chinese Tibet. 

The Province falls into five main physical divisions. Three 
of these—the Himalayan region, the Himalayan submontane 
which stretches from the Jumna to the Salt Range, and the 
arid plateaux of that range~are small in area, but the sub- 
montane is the most fertile and wealthiest inthe Punjab. The 
other two are the arid south-western plains, and the western 
portion of the Indo-Gangetic Plain west which extends as far 
eastward as Lahore. Both these divisions are of vast extent, 
but infertile towards the south, where they encroach on the 
plains of Sind and Rajputina. 

The Punjab proper comprises five degés, or tracts ving 
between two rivers. These received their names from the 
emperor .\kbar, who formed them by combining the first letters 
of the names of the rivers between which they lic. They are: 
the Bist Jullundur, also called the Saharwal Doab, lying between 
the Beas and the Sutlej: the Bari, between the old bed of the 
Beas and the Ravi; the Rechna (Rachin-ab, or Rachin-ao), 
between the Ravi and the Chenab ; the Chinhath, between the 
Chenab and the Bihat (another name for the Jhelum), also 
called the Chaj; and the Sind-Sagar, between the Indus and 
the Jhelum or Bihat. 

The whole Central Punjab is a vast alluvial plain ; but the 
north-east of the Province is formed of a section of the Hia- 
LAYAS, Stretching up to and beyond the great central ranges SO as 
to include the ‘Tibetan cantons of Lahul and Spiti. The Sar 
Ranur, with the plateaux which lie to the north between it and 
the Indus, forms its north-western angle, and the SuLAIMAN 
Range forms the southern half of the western frontier of the 
Province. These are the only mountain systems of impor- 
tance ; but a few insignificant outliers of the ARAVALLI system 
traverse Gurgaon District in the extreme south-east, and 
terminate in the famous Ridge at Delhi. 

All the seven great rivers of the Punjab rise in the Himalayas, 
and after long courses, sometimes of several hundred miles, 
amid snow-clad ranges, they debouch on the plains. The slope 
of the low country is to the south and south-west, and is very 
gradual, seldom exceeding 2 feet in a mile; and this deter- 
mines the course of the rivers. In the process of time 
each stream has cut for itself a wide valley, which lies well 
below the level of the plain, and whose banks mark the 
extreme limits of the course on either side. Withm this valley 
the river meanders in a narrow but ill-defined and ever-shifting 
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channel. In the winter the stream is comparatively small ; but 
as the mountain snows melt at the approach of the hot season, 
the waters rise and overflow the surrounding country, often 
to a distance of several miles on either side. At the close of 
the rainy season, the waters recede, leaving wide expanses of 
fertile loam or less fertile sand. 

Of these seven rivers the Indus is the greatest. Already 
a mighty stream when it emerges from the Hazara hills, it hows 
almost due south past Attock. Here it enters a deep gorge, 
terminating at Kalabigh, where it pierces the Salt Range. 
Thus far it forms the western boundary; but south of Kalabagh 
it enters the Province, and divides the Isa Khel ¢ahsi/ of 
Mianwali from the rest of that District. Farther south again 
it forms the western boundary until it re-enters Punjab territory 
near Bhakkar, and divides Dera Ghazi Khan from Mianwali 
and Muzaffargarh Districts and from the State of Bahawalpur. 
The Jhelum enters the Punjab east of the Salt Range, flowing 
south between this and the Pabbi hills, which terminate at 
Mong Rastl. Thence the river flows west and then south 
until it is joined by the Chenab near Jhang. The Chenib 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul within the Province, 
and after traversing the Chamba State and the Jammu province 
of Kashmir debouches on the plains east of the Jhelum, into 
which it falls about 225 miles from the hills. The Ravi, rising 
in Chamba, reaches the plain below Dalhousie, and joins the 
combined waters of the Jhelum and Chenab 50 miles south of 
Jhang. The united streams of these three rivers form the 
Trimab. The Beas, rising on the south of the Rhotang pass 
on the opposite side of the Central Himalaya to the Ravi, 
traverses the Kulti valley southward, and then bends suddenly 
westward, threugh the Mandi State and Kangra District, until 
it turns the northern flank of the Sivaliks, and enters the plains 
within a few miles of the Ravi. Thence its course 1s more 
southerly, and it falls into the Sutlej about 7o miles from its 
debouchure. The Sutlej, rising near the source of the Indus 
in Tibet, enters the Province near the Shipki Dass, traverses 
Bashahr and other States of the Simla Hills, and pierces the 
Siwdliks near Ripar. Thence it runs almost due west to its 
junction with the BeZs near Sobraon, where it takes a more 
southerly course for 270 miles, and falls into the Trimab 
9 miles north of Uch. Below this confluence the waters of the 
Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi, Sutlej and Beas form the Panjnad, 
or ‘five rivers,’ which fall into the Indus at Mithankot. Lastly, 
the Jumna, the only one of the great rivers of the Province 
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which ultimately drains into the Bay of Bengal, rises in Tehri 
State in the United Provinces, and from its junction with the 
Tons at the eastern extremity of Sirmtr territory forms the 
boundary between the Punjab and the United Provinces for 
a distance of over 200 miles. 

The Province presents great varicties of scenery, frum the 
snow peaks and glaciers of the Upper Himilayas to the deserts 
of shifting sand in the Sind-Sagar Doaib and Bahawalpur. The 
scenery of the Himalayas has often been described. In the 
Salt Range it is picturesque and even grand in places, and in 
the interior of the range the slopes are everywhere green with 
box and bog-myrtle. The southern face exhibits a very rugged 
and broken appearance, but on the north the contours of the 
hills are for the most part smooth and undulating. Between 
the Sult Range and the Himalayas the aspect of the country 
varies greatly, from the deep, shaly, and infertile ravines of 
Jhelum to the rich uplands of Gijar Khan. The Siwaliks and 
the Pabbi hills are much tamer than the Salt Range, and the 
vegetation which clothes them is coarser and scantier, though 
the Jaswan Din in Hoshiarpur is not lacking in richness and 
beauty. But the characteristic scenery of the Punjab is that 
of the plains, and the contrast between their appearance before 
and after the crops have been cut is most striking. .\s harvest 
approaches, the traveller, especially in the irrigated tracts, rides 
through an endless expanse of waving crops of different shades 
of colour, out of which the villages seem to rise like islets in 
an occan of green. After the harvest all is changed ; and the 
dull brown of the fields is relieved only by the trees, solitary or 
in groves and avenues, and by the hamlets and village ponds. 
The lowlands through which the great rivers work their way 
retain some of their verdure throughout the year, and, espe- 
cially in the east of the Province, are studded with vroves and 
gardens. But in the plateaux between the rivers, and in the 
great sandy plains of the south, where cultivation is impossible 
without the aid of artificial irngation, the scanty vegetation 
takes a more sober hue, and the only relief the eve can find 
from the stretches of bare soil is afforded by stunted and 
infrequent bushes. 

Geologically the Punjab falls into three natural divisions : 
the plains, the Salt Range, and the Himalayas. The plains 
consist almost entirely of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, but 
contain beds of sedimentary rocks of Peninsular type. These 


? Condensed from a note by Mr. H. H. Hayden, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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comprise a small area of rocks of a transition age, which form 
a series of outliers of the Aravalli rocks at Delhi and to the 
south and south-east, whence they are known as the Delhi 
system*, They are composed of a lower group of slates and 
limestones, and an upper and much thicker group of quartz- 
ites; the upper beds, known as the Alwar quartzites, are 
exposed on the Ridge at Delhi. Two small outliers, also 
referred to the Delhi system, are found near the Chenab, at 
Chiniot and Kiraina, within 35 miles of the beds of extra- 
peninsular type found im the Salt Range. From the strong 
contrast they afford in petrological and dynamie conditions, 
they are almost certainly older than the oldest rocks of that 
range and in all probability pre-Cambrian. 

In the north of the Province the SaLT RANGE stretches from Salt 
the Jhelum valley on the east to the Indus on the west, and Range. 
crops up again beyond that river. Its geological features are 
particularly interesting, and the age of the salt which gives its 
name to the hills is still uncertain. ‘The lowest beds ta which 
a definite period can be assigned are shales, yielding trilobites, 
obolus, and hyolithes, and regarded as Lower Cambrian. ‘They 
are underlain, with apparent conformity, by purple sandstone, 
which may also be Cambrian. From ity apparent position 
below this sandstone the salt marl has been classed as Lower 
Cambrian or pre-Cambrian, but it also occurs at various 
horizons of higher levels. It has no appearance of stratification, 
but is a soft, structureless mass, showing no signs of sedi- 
mentary origin. In it are found immense masses of rock-salt, 
and bands and strings of gypsum, with disintegrated patches of 
dolomite. Magnesian sandstone appears to lie conformably 
on the oedv/us shales, but has yrelded only fragmentary fossils, 
It is, however, probable that this, together with the overlying 
salt pseudomorph sandstone, belongs to the Cambrian system. 

A great break then occurs, representing the Silurian and 
Devonian and part of the Carboniferous epochs: and the neat 
formation, a boulder-bed, lies unconformably on all the older 
deposits. It consists of faceted and striated boulders 
embedded in a fine matrix, giving evidence of a yvlaciai origin : 
a few fossils are found, including Conu/artiz, and the series 1s 
regarded as Lower Permian, of the same age as the Talcher 
boulder-bed. ‘The Upper Permian is represented by olive and 
speckled sandstones and lavender clay, containing Conu/arta 
and other fossils, and the Productus beds which yield Xexaspis 
and Crefolobus. Over these are found Lower Triassic beds of 
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limestone, sandstone, and marl, containing ammonites, and 
termed ceratite beds. The Middle and Upper Trias appear to be 
wanting, the ceratites being overlain by sandstones, oolites, and 
shales, in the upper beds of which have been found ammonites 
and belemnites of Upper Jurassic age. They are followed by 
pisolitic sandstones, containing at the Chichali pass a rich 
Lower Cretaceous (neocomian) flora, and overlain uncon- 
formably by shales and sandstones with coal seams passing into 
Nummulitic limestone, the coal and limestone being of Lower 
Tertiary (eocene) age. Above the limestone is another uncon- 
formity, followed by a great mass of sandstone, with beds of 
red clay similar to the Nahan beds of the Himalayas; this in 
turn is overlain by typical Siwalik sandstones. 

The Himalayas fall into three broad divisions: a northern, 
a central, and a southern. The northern, known as the 
Tibetan zone, extends through Kanawar and Spiti_ into 
Lahul, and affords an almost unbroken sequence of sedi- 
mentary deposits ranging from Cambrian to Cretaceous. The 
oldest beds are slates and quartzites, for the most part 
unfossiliferous, but containing in the higher beds trilobites and 
other fossils of Middle and Upper Cambrian age. These are 
overlain, unconformably, by conglomerate, followed by a great 
mas» of red quartzite, believed to be of Lower Silurian age, and 
passing up into limestone and marl with Silurian fossils 
(trilobites, corals, &c.\. The limestone gradually gives place 
to a white quartzite which is one of the most characteristic 
horizons of the Himalayas. Except in Kanawar and Upper 
Spiti the quartzite is usually overlain by beds of Upper Permian 
age, but near Lis in Kanwar a great thickness of limestone 
and shale is found; the limestone contains a rich fauna of 
Lower Carboniferous age and the shales have yielded Upper 
Carboniferous brachiopods and bryozoa. Next in order is a 
conglomerate of variable thickness, overlain by calcareous sand- 
stone and a bed of dark micaceous shale representing the 
Permian. The uppermost bed, known as the Productus shales, 
is found throughout the Himalayas, and contains Upper 
Permian brachiopods and ammonites. The latter are especially 
interesting, as they are closely allied to species (Xenaspis car- 
bonaria and Cyclolebus oldhami) from the upper Productus 
limestone of the Salt Range. Above these shales is a thin 
shaly band with ammonites, known as the QOtoceras beds, 
which passes into a vast thickness of limestone, intercalated by 
shale, and representing the whole of the Trias, and the Lower 
and probably Middle Jurassic. Fossils are numerous through- 
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out, and representatives of all subdivisions in the Alpine Trias 
have been recognized. The limestones are succeeded by the 
well-known Spiti shales, famous for their ammonites. They 
are of Upper Jurassic age, and are overlain by the Giumual 
sandstone and Chikkim limestone and shales representing the 
Cretaceous system. 

A broad zone of metamorphic, crystalline, and unfossiliferous Central 
rocks forms the axis of the Himalayas. The crystallines are ace 
partly intrusive, and partly the result of contact with the meta- 
morphism of the Cambrian slates in the northern zone. South 
of the metamorphics, however, the unfossiliferous sedimentary 
rocks extend from Chamba through Kangra and the Simla Hull 
States to Garhwal. They consist chiefly of limestones, slates, 
quartzites, and conglomerates of unknown age, and have been 
divided into three systems. ‘The Jaunsdr system, regarded as 
the oldest, consists of grey slates overlain by blue limestones, 
followed by red slates and quartzites exposed near Chakrata. 
In Jaunsar-Bawar and the east of Sirmtr the quartzites are over- 
lain by a considerable thickness of trap and volcanic ash. 
Above the Jaunsar system a great development of limestones 
forms most of the higher parts of the mountains running north 
from Deoban, and is known as the Deoban system. It 1s also 
seen in Sirmiir, and in the Shali peak north of Simla. Above 
this follows the carbonaceous system, covering the greatest part 
of the Lower Himalayas. At the base is a great thickness of 
grey slate, with beds of grit and quartzite, resembling the 
Cambrian slates of the Tibetan zone. The slates, which are 
known as the infra-Blaini or Simla slates, are overlain by 
a characteristic series of conglomerates or boulder-slate and 
pink dolomitic limestone, which has been recognized in many 
parts of the Simla Hill States, while similar beds occur near 
Mussoorie on the east and in Chamba to the north-west. 
These are overlain by carbonaceous shale, followed by a 
quartzite bed of variable thickness, the two being included in 
the infra-Krol group, while the overlying Krol beds consist of 
limestone with subordinate bands of carbonaceous shale, the 
limestone attaining a great thickness in the Krol mountain 
near Solon. The age of the Jaunsdr and Ieoban systems ts 
quite unknown; the carbonaceous system has been referred 
in part to the Permian and in part (the Krol limestone) to 
the Trias, but this classification is not final. 

The sub-Himalayan zone consists entirely of Tertiary beds, Sub-Himi- 
as a rule abutting against the pre-Tertiary rocks of the central layan zone. 
and lower zone. These are comparatively narrow on the east, 
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but gradually widen, till on the north-west they spread over the 
plains, forming a continuous mantle covering Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi Districts, and extending to the northern parts of the Salt 
Range. The lowest or Sabathu group consists of grev and red 
gvpseous shales, with subordinate bands of limestone. It is 
overlain conformably by the Dagshai group, composed of a 
great thickness of grey sandstones, with bright red nodular 
clays. These are followed by bright red or purple clays, over- 
lain by sandstones which constitute the Kasauli group. The 
Sabathu group yields fossils of Nummuhtic age, while no 
recognizable fossils have been found in the Dugshai, and only 
plant remains in the Kasauli group ; but it is probable that the 
two last represent the oligocene and lower miocene of Europe. 
The Upper Tertiary or Siwalik series is separated from all the 
older beds by one of the most marked structural fcatures of 
the Himalayas, the main boundary fault, a great dislocation 
which can be traced for long distances along the lower parts of 
the range. Sandstones and red clay form the lowest ¢roup, 
being well seen at Nahan. They are succeeded, often uncon- 
formably, by many thousand feet of very soft grey sandstone, 
with bands of clay. These are overlain by conglomerates 
which constitute the uppermost portion of the Siwalik series. 
In the Stwatik Hits the thickness of the series is at least 
15,000 feet. The two upper groups contain great quantities of 
mammalian remains of pliocene age. 

The flora falls naturally into four primary divisions : the 
Himilayas, the submontane belt from the Jumna to the Ravi, 
the plam proper, and the Salt Range on both sides of the 
Indus with connected country in the north-west of the 
Province. 

The Himalayan tract includes the basin of the Sutlej, from 
the Tibetan border at Shipki to the hill station of Kasauli in 
Ambala Distriet ; the basins of the Beds and Ravi, from their 
sources to the submontane tracts of Kangra and Gurdaspur ; 
the basins of the Chandra and Bhaga, which unite to form 
the Chenab, from the high watershed that divides their sources 
from the Indus valley to the eastern borders of Kashmir and 
Jammu; and a promontory bounding the Kashmir valley on 
the south, and culminating in the station of Murree about 
6,500 feet above sea-level. 

The Sutle} basin is again divided into two well-marked 
portions, of which the outer includes Simla District and 
adjoining Hill States, with Kasauli. The trees and shrubs of 
this portion, to about 6,000 feet, are mainly subtropical ; but 
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above this is a temperate belt which begins, roughly speaking. 
at Simla, and ts rich in familiar European forest trees, such as 
yew, pines, oak and holly, elm, a horse-chestnut, several sorts 
of spindle-tree and buckthorn, and, among humbler growths, 
crowfoots, columbines, anemones, cresses, violets, stitchworts, 
cranesbills and St. John’s worts, brambles, roses, spiraeas and 
wild strawberries, woodbines, guelder-rose and ivy, bell-flowers, 
gentians, Solomon’s seal, meadow-rush, and herb-paris. The 
Flora Simtensis of the late Sir Henry Collett (edited by 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley) takes in only a part of the Simla Hills, 
but it describes 1,236 species of flowering plants, a number 
somewhat less than that of the native plants of the British 
Islands. The component elements, however, differ materially 
from those of any European flora, for, apart from the sub- 
tropical contingent, the Outer Himalayas preserve many forms 
allied to the plants of north-eastern Asia (e.g. A/drangea), 
as well as Indo-Malayan types. The deodir, which flourishes 
near Simla, is related to the cedars of the Lebanon and the 
Atlas. East of Simla the rivers drain into the Jumna, and 
not towards the Sutlej, but as a matter of convenience certain 
petty States south-east of Bashahr and the terntories of Sirmtir 
are grouped with the Simla area. In this tract the Chaur 
mountain, rising almost from the plains to over 12,000 feet, 
shows successive zones of vegetation, from the almost tropical 
valleys at its southern base to birch forest and subalpine 
pastures near its summit. 

The upper portion of the Sutlej basin within Indian limits— 
that is to say, Kanawar and the Spiti valley, with Lahul and 
Pangi, both drained by the Chenab—consututes a mainly 
alpine field of huge extent and great elevation. The flora 
is most closely linked with the vegetation of Western Tibet 
and Middle Asia, and includes few trees and very little forest. 
A pine, which ts also found in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
extends to the lower levels of the inner Chenadb basin: but, 
except in Pangi, a small pencil-cedar, stunted junipers, a few 
scattered birches, with pollard willows grown from saplings 
planted by the watercourses, complete the list of trees for this 
portion of the Punjab Himalayas. 

Crossing outwards again to the basins of the Beads and Ravi, 
the Kula valley and the higher glens of Chamba present a far 
more varied and luxuriant aspect to the forester or botanist. 
The trees are mainly those of the Simla country: but certain 
shrubs and herbs reappear that are rare or absent in the Sutle} 
valley, owing doubtless to its greater indraught from the heated 
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sands of the Punjab and Northern Rajputina. On the other 
hand, some West Asian types—for example, the wild olive and 
the Oriental clematis—are found in the drier parts of Kulti more 
abundantly than to the eastward, while a few European forms, 
e.g, the yreat spearwort and the purple loosestrife, find their 
eastern limit in the Beds valley. ‘The hill stations of Dalhousie 
and Dharmsila come within this area. Epiphytuc orchids, 
which are missing from the Simla country except very locally, 
reappear near Dharmsala, but do not pass west of the spurs 
that divide the Kangra ranges from the basin of the Ravi. 

The Murree hills, which are separated from the R4vi 
country by a long stretch of the Outer Himalayas lying within 
Jammu territory, differ considerably owing to the presence of a 
stronger West Asian element in their flora. 

The submontane belt is practically restricted to the Districts 
of Ambila (with its adjoining States), Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. 
The sa/ tree, which is not found elsewhere to the west of the 
Jumna, survives in a single dm (or strath) connected with the 
Kangra valley, but actually within the northern border of 
Hoshiarpur District. The Kiarda Din in Sirmur State and 
the Kalesar forest in Ambala shelter a number of species 
that are characteristic or abundant in the Siwalik tract east 
of the Jumna, though unknown or rare farther westward. 

The plain has also its subdivisions, which are, on the whole, 
even better marked than those of the Himalayas, an important 
influence being exercised by the climate of the Great Indian 
Desert which borders the whole southern limit of the Province. 
and sends out two arms which embrace the actual country 
of the five’ rivers. That on the east takes in a great part 
of the Philkidn States, its apex being near the town of 
Ludhiana, on an ancient bed of the Sutlej. The western arm 
(locally known as the Thal) extends from the Sind border up 
the Indus valley to the south-west angle of the Salt Range. 
The eastern chain of sandhills and alternating barriers has 
of late, however, lost much of its desert character through 
canal extensions. From Ludhiana to the Jumna valley, and 
along the Jumna to the neighbourhood of Delhi, the country 
is substantially a portion of the great Gangetic plain, though 
some interesting peculiarities present themselves : a crowfoot 
(best known from North-Eastern America) occurs, also a rose 
which i elsewhere most abundant in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal, and a kind of scurvy-grass (Coch/earia), a genus usually 

' The Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, and Indus, The Sutlej is included 
in Hindustan, of which at the same time it forms the traditional boundary. 
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partial to far colder latitudes. The south-east portions of the 
Province, and the upland tract skirting the western valley of 
the Jumna, present certain features of the Deccan flora, 
merging ultimately in the Aravalh system. Trees in the 
extreme south-east are few, and mostly of Arabian or North 
African affinity. Similar forms, thouszh seldom reaching the 
dimensions of a tree, characterize the southern fringe of the 
Punjub; but towards the Indus, a West Asian or indeed 
European element becomes prominent, in the cause especially 
of those field annuals which come up each winter with the 
crops of the season: such as poppy, fumitory, rockets, catchtly, 
spurrey, chickweed, vetches and trefoils, thistles, blue pim- 
pernel, bindweed, toadflax and veronicas, broomrape, goose- 
foots, milkspurges, asphodel and others. 

Between the desert and the Indus the dodés bounded by 
the great rivers presented formerly a succession of alkaline 
wastes, often covered with low bushes of the saltwort tribe, or 
untilled expanses dotted with a scrub of thorny bushes of the 
Acacia family and of van (Sa/vadora, a desert representative 
of the olive), with an occasional row of tamarisks near a creek 
or waterholc, relieved in the autumn by a short-lived flush of 
climbing plants, and in good seasons by an abundant crop 
of grasses, which afforded coarse but invaluable pasture to 
the cattle of the nomad population. Canal extension and 
systematic state colonization are now changing all this rapidly, 
and the flora is approximating to the general spring and autumn 
series of agrestal svecies of Northern India, though a strong 
West Asian admixture maintains itself. Beyond the Indus, in 
Dera Ghazi Khan District. thins *Onental’? clement bezins 
to preduminate, even as regards shrubs and perennials: and 
it continues northwards to the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attock, where several types commen to the Orient and the 
Mediterranean, e.g. pinks and larkspurs, may be gathered at 
less than 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Himalayan forms are still prevalent in the Salt Range, 
especially at the higher levels. On the north face of the 
culminating summit (Sakesar), at about 4.800 feet above the 
sea, there are a few oaks, of a common North-West Himalayan 
species, while herbaceous plants of the same region intermingle 
with trans-Indus representatives ; but the slopes abound with 
box-trees, olives, and other Western forms. The herbs and 
grasses, moreover, although Indian forms abound, include 

1 The region from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and between the 
Red bea and the Steppes, is thus termed by botanists. 
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a decided proportion of more Western types ; but, owing to the 
dryness of the climate, these are usually such as characterize 
the arid zone that extends on the west through Africa to the 
Atlantic Islands. 

Unul the beginning of the nineteenth century both lions 
and tigers appear to have been common, and the Narduk of the 
Eastern Punjab was a favourite hunting ground of the Mughal 
emperors. As late as 1827 Major Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers were 
exceedingly numerous in its immediate vicinity. and in the 
neighbourhood of Sirsa and in other parts of the Punjab tigers 
were abundant until past the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Lions are now entirely extinct and tigers practically so, though 
occasionally a straggler from the Aravalli Hills is found in the 
South-East Punjab, or one from the eastern Tarai in Nahan or 
Ambala. Another animal practically extinct in the Punjab 
is the wild elephant, though it is occasionally met with in 
Nahan and Ambala. The only common representatives of 
the feline tribe are the leopard, the hunting leopard, and wild 
cat, with the lynx, along the southern border: the leopard 
is chiefly found in the hills. Two kinds of bear, the black 
and the brown, are found in the hills; hyenas and wolves are 
seen in most ]istricts, but are not common ; jackals and foxes 
on the other hand abound. Ibex and é4aza/ are found in the 
Higher Himalayas, and lower down musk deer, barking-deer, 
and wild goats; in the Salt Range the wrtd/ (Oors vigner) is 
not uncommon, In the plains antelope are plentiful, especially 
in the east and south of the Province, and wi/ga?, ‘ravine deer’ 
(chinkara), and hog deer (farha) are common in places. The 
wild hog, badger, porcupine, and hare are found in most parts. 
The grey ape (daxgiir) lives in the hills, and monkeys abound, 
both in the hills and in the canalirrigated Districts. The 
otter and river porpoise are found in all the rivers. 

Peafowl are plentiful, and so is the lesser bustard ; the great 
bustard is less common. Flocks of sand-grouse (imperial 
painted, pallas, and pintail) are frequently seen in the dry 
tracts. The grey partridge is found everywhere, and the black 
partridge is occasionally met with; in the hills the chiZor 
(Caccabts chukor) and sist (Ammoperdix bonhami) partridges are 
common, and the snow partridge is found at high elevations. 
All the Indian pheasants are found in the Himalayas, including 
the argus, monal, koklas, chir, and white-crested pheasant. 
Bush-quail and rain-quail are found in the plains, and the 
common grey quail comes in hosts at the ripening of the 
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wheat. In the winter large numbers of waterfowl visit the 
rivers and s#i/s. The most common ducks are the sealing-wax 
bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, teal, and goose teal ; 
geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, bitterns, 
snipe are all also more or less plentiful. The crow, vulture, 
and kite are ubiquitous, and the adjutant bird is occasionally 
met with. Hawks of various species are found, and often 
fetch high prices for sporting purposes. Green parrots fill 
the air with their screeching in the irrigated tracts, the golden 
oriole sometimes flashes through the trees, and the blue jay 
and woodpecker lend a frequent note of colour to the scene. 
Immense flocks of rosy pastors visit the plains in the hot 
season, and the mana is common everywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of houses. 

The sharp-nosed or fish-eating crocodile (ghaviva/) is found 
in all the great rivers, and the blunt-nosed crocodile or magur 
(Crocodilus palustris) is also met with in the lower reaches. 
The poisonous snakes are the Aarart, cobra, Echis carinata 
(kappa), and, in the east of the Province, Russell's viper. 
Lizards of various kinds are common. The commonest fish 
are the vohu (Labeo rohita) and mahseer, the latter of which 
runs up to 50 |b. 

Locusts sometimes arrive in swarms, chiefly from the south- 
west, and do considerable damage. White ants attack timber 
and garnered grain, which is also much subject to injury from 
weevils. Mosquitoes abound, and with sandflies combine to 
make life a burden in the hot season: and house-flies swarm, 


especially towards the beginning and ending of winter. Scor- 


pions and centipedes are numerous, but not much seen. The 
honey-bee, hornet, and wasp are common, and the firetly’s 
flashing light is to be seen wherever there is irrigation. 

Over the greater part of the Punjab the climate is of the 
most pronounced continental character, extreme summer heat 
alternating with great winter cold; but its diversified surface, 
including montane, submontane, and plains zones, modifies 
very largely the temperature, weather, and climate in different 
parts of the Province. The Punjab has accordingly been 
divided into four natural divisions, in each of which the general 
meteorological conditions are believed to be fairly homoge- 
neous. These are the Himialayan (stations, Simla and Murree), 
the sub-Himalayan (stations, .\mbala, Ludhiana, Sialkot, and 
Riwalpindi), the Indo-Gangetic Plain West (stations, Delhi 
and Lahore), and the north-west dry area (stations, Khushab, 
Montgomery, Multan, and Sirsa). 
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As a whole, the Punjab has in normal vears two well-defined 
rainy seasons. The first or period of the north-east monsoon 
includes the ‘Christmas rains, as they are called, which fall 
between the end of December and the end of February or the 
middle of March. The second rainfall period is that of the 
south-west monsoon, from the end of June to the middle of 
September. The rainfall is naturally heaviest in the Himilayas. 
The highest average received is 126 inches at Dharmsala, and 
the average of the Himalayas is nowhere less than 36. In the 
plains the rainfall decreases rapidly away from the hills. The 
submontane zone, which skirts the foot of the hills, and of 
which Rawalpindi and Sialkot may be taken as typical stations, 
has an annual fall of 30 to yo inches. The eastern plains from 
Delhi to Lahore belong to the West Gangetic plain, and have 
a mean rainfall of about 24 inches, the valley of the Jumna 
having a higher raintall than the rest. To the west and south- 
west lies the dry area, characterized by an extremely light and 
variable rainfall, and a heat and dryness in the hot scason 
extreme even for the Punjab. The ordinary south-west mon- 
soon winds from the Sind and Kathiawar coasts encircle. but 
do not blow into this area, which therefore gets very little rain 
from this source, though it occasionally receives heavy cyclonic 
downpours from storms that have travelled westward from 
the head of the Bay. Montgomery and Multan are typical 
stations of this tract. 

The plains, owing to their arid nature and remoteness 
from the sca, are subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate. In 
the winter the cold exceeds anything met with elsewhere in 
the plains of India. In January and February the night 
temperature commonly falls below freezing-point, while by day 
the thermometer does not as a rule rise above 75°; and for 
four months of the year nothing can be more perfect than the 
Punjab climate, with its bright sun and keen invigorating air. 
In summer, on the other hand, the fierce dry heat is surpassed 
only in Sind, In June the thermometer commonly reaches 
115° to 121°, while the night temperature averages from 
79° to 83°. 

About the end of December the weather conditions ordi- 
narily become disturbed ; rain falls in the plains and snow on 
the hills. The rainfall of this season is almost exclusively due 
to cold-weather storms or cyclones, which follow each other at 
varying intervals, averaging about ten days, from the end of 
December to about the middle of March. Important features 
of these storms are the rapid changes of weather which accom- 
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pany them. Their approach is preceded by the appearance of 
a bank of cirrus cloud, which gradually overspreads the whole 
sky. Under this canopy the heat rapidly increases, more 
particularly at night, and temperatures from 5° to 15° higher 
than usual are registered. In the rear of the disturbance 
a rapid change takes place, accompanying the clearing of the 
skies and the change of wind. The thermometer falls with 
great rapidity, sharp frost on the ground is experienced, and 
air temperatures of 18° or 19° are occasionally recorded at the 
hill stations. This fall of temperature appears to be directly 
related to the snowfall on the hills, and is proportional to the 
amount of the snowfall, and to the lowness of the elevation to 
which it descends. As the rainfall of this periud accompanies 
the march of cyclonic storms from west to east across Northern 
India, it is ordinarily heaviest at the northern and Indus valley 
stations, and usually diminishes to a very small amount over 
the south and south-east. 

The mean temperature in most parts increases from February 
to May at about the rate of ro° a month, and by the end of 
March or beginning of April the hot season is in most years 
fairly established. From April till near the end of June there 
is, as a rule, no rain of importance, though occasional thunder 
and hail storms afford temporary relief from the great heat. 
A desiccating, scorching west wind blows during the greater 
part of this period, and the thermometer ranges from about 
95° in the early morning to about 115° in the heat of the day. 
These westerly winds commence to drop towards the end of 
June, and for a few days still, calm, sweltering heat succeeds 
the scorching blasts of the hot winds. About the end of June 
south and cast winds bring up heavy cumulus clouds, and in 
favourable years the monseon rains are then ushered in with 
viotent thunderstorms and heavy showers. The raintall 1s 
generally very variable and irreguiar in its advance, and is 
ordinarily brought up by the approach to the south-east of the 
Province of a cyclonic storm from the Bay of Benyal. This 
carries with it the muist south-east air currents from the Bay, 
and at the same time induces an inrush of moist air from the 
north of the Arabian Sea across the Sind and Kathiawar coasts 
and eastern and central Rayputina into the south and cast 
Punjab. The rainfall of the monsoon season is seldom steady 
or continuous, nor does it, as a rule, extend over the whole 
Province, as in the west and south the fall is both scanty and 
uncertain. For two or three days in succession heavy, fairly 
general rain may tall; but this is succeeded by intervals of 
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oppressively hot and sultry weather, when the rain ceases or 
only falls as scattered showers. These conditions continue 
with greater or less intensity till the second or third week of 
September, when, with not infrequently a second outburst 
of violent thunderstorms, the rains cease and fine weather 
commences. 

Severe cyclonic storms are practically unknown in the 
Punjab. Hailstorms are fairly frequent, especially in March 
and April, and often cause considerable damage to the crops. 

Although the Province is traversed or bounded by seven 
large rivers, it 1s not to any serious extent subject to inunda- 
tions from them, and it is only in the comparatively narrow 
riverain belts bordering the channels of the rivers that floods 
do serious harm. An exception to this veneralization is 
to be found in the extreme south-west, where parts of the 
Districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffargarh, and Multan, 
bordering on the Chenab and Indus, are low enough to be 
subject to frequent inundations even during the passage of 
normal floods. Protection is afforded by the erection of dikes, 
but they are not always sufficiently strong to resist a heavy 
spate. Nearly all the high floods of which records exist have 
occurred in July or August, when the summer monsoon is at 
its height. The earliest of these was in 1849, when the town 
and civil station of Shahpur were washed away by the Jhelum. 
In 1856 and in 1878 the Indus rose very high, and on both 
occasions the towns of Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
were flooded out and large portions of the Districts submerged. 
In 1892, 1893, and r905 the Chenab and the Jhelum were 
heavily flooded, and in the second of these years the Kohila 
suspension bridge on the Kashmir road was carried away. 
The great Indus flood of 1878 is said to have been in part 
the result of heavy landslips in the hills. 

Throughout the period over which authentic records of 
Indian earthquakes extend, the Punjab has repeatedly suffered 
from the effects of seismic disturbances of greater or less 
intensity, This is due to the presence of important lines of 
weakness in the earth's crust, caused by the stresses involved 
in the folding of the Himalayas and resulting in the develop- 
ment of faults. The most important of these is that known as 
the ‘main boundary fault,’ which runs through the Lower 
Himalayas from end to end of the Punjab. Along these lines 
readjustments of the equilibrium of the crust are constantly 
taking place, and when these readjustments are irregular or 
spasmodic the movement results in an earthquake. Such 
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earthquakes as are due to this cause are naturally most severe 
in the neighbourhood of the fault. A striking exemplification 
is to be found in the Kangra earthquake of 1905. .\bout 
20,000 human beings perished in this catastrophe, which 
ranks as one of the most disastrous of modern times. ‘The loss 
of life occurred principally in the Kangra valley. Dharmsiala, 
Mandi, and Kuli, but the shock was perceptible to the 
unaided sense throughout an area of some 1,625,000 square 
miles. Although this most recent catastrophe dwarfs all 
earthquakes previously recorded in the Province, those of 
1803, 1827, 1842, and 1865 were of considerable severity. 

The Punjab was undoubtedly the seat of the earliest Aryan Histon 
settlements in India, and the Rig-Veda was probably composed oy, 
within its borders. In one of its finest hymns the Vipasa | ° 
(Beas) and Sutudri (Sutlej) are invoked by the sage Visvamitra 
to allow the host of the Bharatas to cross them dryshod. And 
in the later Vedic period the centre of Aryan civilization lay 
farther to the south-east, between the Sutle}) and the Jumna, 
in the still sacred land of KURUKSHEIkA round Thianesar, the 
battle-field of the Mahabharata, while Indrapat near Delhi sull 
preserves at least the name of Yudhishthira’s capital, Indra- 
prastha. For a brief period after 500 #.c. part of the Punjab 
may have formed a Persian province, the Indian satrapy 
conquered by Darius, which stretched from Kalabagh to the 
sea, and paid a tribute of fully a million sterling. 

In invading the territories east of the Indus .Alexander -\lesancer. 
yielded to mere lust of conquest, for they no longer owed 
allegiance to the Persian empire. In 326 Bc. he crossed 
the river at Ohind or Und, imvading therebs a depend. 
ency of Porus (Paurava), whose kingdom lay in the Chay 
Doab. The capital of thi dependency was Taxa (San- 
skrit, Takshasilai), now the ruins of Shahdher, but then a 
great and flourishing city, which lay three marches from the 
Indus. Its governor, Omphis (Ambhi1) or Taailes. was in re- 
volt against Porus, and received the Macedonians hospitabry. 
Leaving Philippus as satrap at Taxila, \levander, reinforced 
by 5,000 Indians under ‘Taxiles, marched to the Jhelum 
(Hydaspes), where he found Porus prepared to dispute his 
passage of the river, probably near Jhelum town. -\lexander, 
however, turned his enemy's right flank bs crossing higher up, 
and defeated him with great loss. Porus himself was captured, 
but soon admitted to alhance with the Macedonians and 
granted the country between the upper reaches of the Thelun. 
and Chen’b (Bhimbar and Rajauri). His nephew, also nares 
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Ports, ruler of Gandaris (possibly the modern Gondal fir, 
hetween the Chendb and the Ravi), had already tendered his 
surrender: but the Macedonians crossed the Chenah and 
drove him across the Ravi. Here, in the modern District 
of Amritsar or Gurdaspur, Pimprama, the capital of the 
Adraistoi, surrendered to Alexander, and he then invested 
Sangala, the capital of the Kathaians. Having taken it by 
assault he advanced to the Beds; but his soldiers being 
reluctant to cross that river, he erected twelve massive altars 
on its bank to mark the eastern limits of his invasion, and 
returned to the Jhelum, making Porus governor of all the 
conquered country west of the Beds. 

At his newly founded city of Bucephala (? Jhelum), Alex- 
ander now prepared a flotilla to sail down the Jhelum and the 
Indus to the sea. Starting late in October, 326 n.c., the Mace- 
donians marched in two divisions, one on cither side of the river, 
Alexander himself with some of the troops sailing in the fleet, 
which numbered nearly 2,000 vessels, great and small. At 
the capital of Sophytes (probably Bhera) he was joined by 
Philippus, and thence hastened to invade the territories of 
the Malloi and Oxydrakoi, two powerful tribes which held 
the country south of the confluence of the Jhelum with the 
Chenab. The strongholds of the former soon fell, as did a 
Brahman city (? Atari or Shorkot): but the capital of the 
Malloi offered a desperate resistance, and had to be carried by 
assault, in which Alexander himself was wounded. The Malloi 
and Oxydrakor now submitted, and the satriapy of Philippus 
was extended to the confluence of the Chenab with the Indus, 
including the Xathroi and Ossadivi tribes. At the confluence 
of these rivers Alexander founded a city, possibly the modern 
Uch Sharif, and thence sailed on down the Indus to the 
capital of the Sogdoi, where he fortified another city, con- 
structed dockyards, and repaired his ships. His voyage now 
lay through the kingdom of Mousicanus, corresponding to 
the modern Sind. 

Alexander thus made no attempt to hold the Punjab east of 
the Jhelum. That country he designed to make a dependent 
kingdom under Porus, while Philippus governed the Sind- 
Sigar Doab as satrap. This arrangement, however, did not 
endure. In 324 Philippus was murdered by his mercenaries, 
and no successor was appointed, Eudamus and Taviles being 
ordered to carry on the administration. After Alexander's 
death Porus ousted Peithon from Sind, and in revenge 
Eudamus decoyed him into his power, and murdered him six 
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sears later. His execution was the signal for a national revolt 
against the Macedonian power. Eudamus withdrew with his 
Greek garrison, and Chandragupta (Sandrocottus), the Mau- 
ryan, made himself master of the Punjab and the lower Indu» 
valley. Himself a native of the Punjab, Chandragupta orgun- 
ized the predatory tribes of the north-west frontier against the 
Greeks. His mastery of the Punjab enabled him to conquer 
Magadha : and when, about sisteen years later, in 305 B.c., 
scleucus Nicator, king of Syria, marched into India to recover 
Alexander's Indian conquests, he was content to cede to 
Chandragupta even the territory west of the Indus. and to yive 
him a daughter in marriage. Under his son Bindusara and his 
grandson Asoka, Buddhism became the state religion of the 
Punjab, as is shown by the pillar erected at Topra and by the 
Buddhist remains at Str VEHAR, in the Bahawalpur State, and 
in the Kangra valley. Under the Mauryan dynasty Taxila 
remained the capital of the great viceroyalty, which extended 
from the Sutlej to the Hindu Kush, and probably included 
Sind. After Asoka’s death Euthydemus, who had usurped the 
Graeco-Bactrian throne, extended the Greek power in India. 
In 205 or 206 Antiochus III of Syna acknowledged his inde- 
pendence, and then crossed the Paropamisus into India and 
made a treaty with Sophagasenas (Subhdzasena), returning 
to Syria in the following year. Ten years later, in 195 B.C, 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, reduced the Punjab, rebuilt 
Sagala, which he renamed Euthydemia, and extended his 
conquests so far that Justin calls him ‘King of the Indians.” 
But while engaged in these conquests he lost Bactria, und his 
successors appear to have ruled only over the Western Punjab 
and the Kabul valle y* but little is known about them unul 
Menander rased tne Graeto-Bactrian power to its zenith in 
India. According to Plutarch, Menander’s territories extended 
to the Narbada and Indus delta. But this great kingdom was 
doomed, as we shall so often find ity successors were doomed, 
to fall before barbarian invasion from the west. 

By roo B.C. Maues or Moga, king of the Sakas, a tribe ex. 
pelled from Sogdiana by the Yueh-chi, founded a kingdom in 
the North-West Punjab, with its capital at Taxila, which en- 
dured for about seventy years. This kingdom was overrun by 
Kozula Kadphises, the chief of the Kushan tribe of the Yueh- 
chi. He also destroyed the last Greek principality in India, 
and his son Wemo Kadphises (Himakapisa) had extended 
his sway all over north-western India by a.p. ro" About 

1 The date of the Ku-hans ts still in dis] ute. 
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A.D. 23, however, we find a Parthian satiapy established in 
Afghanistan and Northern India, with Gondophares, the Gundo- 
ferus of St. Thomas's mission, as its founder. ‘The Parthian 
power was short-lived, for by a.p. 75 the Kushans had 
recovered their supremacy in the person of Kanishka, under 
whom the so-called Scythian power reached its zenith. He 
was succeeded by Hushka (Huvishka) and Jushka (Vasudeva). 
Under the latter the Kushan dominions shrank to the Indus 
valley and Afghanistan ; and the dynasty was then supplanted 
by Ki-to-lo, chief of the Little Yueh-chi, and he in turn by 
the Ephthalites or White Huns about the middle of the fifth 
century. Under Toramana and hiy son Mihirakula these 
Huns held Northern India, Sagala being their capital. ‘The 
latter is doubtless the great Mihirakula of the Ad@jatarangine. 
who lost his empire in Central India and gained the kingdom 
of Kashmir, retaining probably the Punjab until his final over- 
throw at Karor in 544, after the Ephthalite power had endured 
for a century. Space precludes any detailed account of the 
religious history of the Punjab after Asoka made Buddhism 
ity state religion; but the coins of the Kushan kings bear 
effigies of Zorvastrian, Greek, and Hindu divinities, while 
Mihirakula’s persecution of the Buddhists was terrible in its 
severity, a policy which probably contributed to his downrall. 
At all events, Buddhism was now on the decline. 

In the latter half of the sixth century arose the great king- 
dom of THANESAR. This, however, included only the Punjab 
east of the Jhelum river: for in the middle of the seventh 
century Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, found Taxila and 
Singhapura in the Salt Range dependent on Kashmir, while the 
Central Punjab from the Indus to the Beas formed the king- 
dom of Tseh-kia, whose capital lay near Sakala, and to which 
Multan was a subject principality. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury Thanesar ceased to exist ao a great kingdom, and the 
Tomar dynasty of Kanauj established itself in the South-East 
Punjab, where it held Hansi and founded Delhi. After a 
century’s dominion, the Tomars were supplanted by the 
Chauhans of Ajmer in rr5r. 

The Muhammadan conquerors of India invaded the Punjab 
hy two distinct routes. As early as the year 38 of the Hijra 
the Khalifa Ali had appointed governors to the frontiers of 
Hind, and six years later, in a.D. 664,a Muhammadan general 
penetrated to Multan. This inroad, however, resulted in no 
permanent conquest ; and the first real invasion occurred in 
-12, when Muhammad bin Kasim, another of the Khalifa’s 
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zenerals, conquered Sind and took Multan, which then lay on 
the north bank of the Ravi, in the dominions of Dahi, ruler 
of Sind. He made Multan the base of farther inroads, and 
garrisoned Bramhapur on the Jhelum. the modern Shorkot, 
Ajtahad, and Karor, and afterwards, with 50,000 men, he 
marched via Dipalpur to the foot of the Himalayas near 
Jhelum. But his ill-duserved execution prevented a farther 
advance. and it was not tll some years later that the whole 
province of Multan was reduced. and the part of the Punjab 
dependent on Kashmir subdued. 

By 871 the power of the Khalifate was on the decline, and 
Multin became an independent and prosperous kingdom 
under an Arab dynasty. ‘The rest of the Punjab was divided 
among Hindu kings, the Brahman dynasty of Ohind probably 
holding the Salt Range, while as early as 804 Jalandhara on 
‘Trigarta was an established kingdom. 

More than a century elapsed before the Mubammadan 
advance was resumed, and Ghavni now becomes its base. En 
979 Jaipal, king of Lahore, alvanced on Ghaznr to encounter 
Sabuktayin, its Amir at Laghmin, but effected a treaty and 
retired, only to be defeated there nine years later, in 988. 
Jaipal was then in alliance with the kings of Delhi Ajmer, 
Kilinjar, and Kanauj: and his defeat way decisive, as he had 
to surrender four strongholds towards Ghazni, and Sabuktagin 
orcupied the country up to the Indus. Shaikh Hamid, the 
Afghan governor of Multan, also did homage te him. sabuk- 
tugin was succeeded by the renowned Mahmud of Ghami, whe 
in 1oor commenced a series Of inroads into India In the 
first, Jaipal was defeated near Peshdwar., ave. casing burnt 
prmself to death, was succeeded by hus sen Anand Pal “Lhe 
latter allied himself with the governor of Muliin, Atal Fateh 
fodi, but was alo defeated at Peshawar in roc, whereupon 
Multin was reduced. In roog Anand Pal, whe had formed 
wercat coalition of Hindu rulers, including those of Ujjain and 
Gwalior, met with his second defeat near Peshawar, alter which 
Mahmiid sacked Nagarkat or Kangra. Neverthe ts ss Wl LOro 
Mahmiid had again to subdue Multin, where the Karmatian 
heretics had revelted, and deport its Lodi governor In rot 
he reduced Nandana. a fustness ins the Salt) Range, driving 
Vrilochan Pa], Anand Pals son and successor, te seek an 
vsylum in) Kashmir. and in: the sume sear he plundered 
Thanesar. The subjugation of the greater part of the Punjab 
was hardly completed before 1221. when Triloebatr Pa was 
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of Mahmad, to reduce Hans the old capital of siwalk, 
in 1036. But the Ghazmivids were already destined to suc- 
cumb tu a stronger power, and as carly as rogr Mastid was 
compelled by the Seljik Turks to retreat into the Punjab, 
Nevertheless Ghazni remained the centre of their authority . 
and it was only as the Turkish power in Central .\sia increased 
that they gradually withdrew into the Punjab, until thei 
kingdom was virtually confined to that province. 

Finally, in 1:87, Khusri, who significantly bore only the 
title of Malik, not that of Shah, surrendered Lahore to the 
invader, usually called Shahab-ud-din, but more correctly 
Muizz-ud-din, Muhammad of Ghor. Muhammad was governor 
of Ghazni under his brother, the Sultan of Ghor, when 
in 1175-6 he took Multan from the RKarmatimns and laid 
siege to Uch, which was betrayed by ity queen. In rryg he 
captured Peshawar, Meanwhile the Kashmir ruler had in- 
voked his aid against Khusra, who was endeavouring to 
consolidate his power in the Punjab, with the result already 
related. In rrgt Muhammad of Ghor made his first vreat 
expedition into the South-East Punjab. After conquering 
Sirhind, which he garrisoned, he advanced to meet Prithwi Raj 
of Ajmer, who, with his brother, the ruler of Delhi, and all the 
chiefs of Hind, encountered him at Talawari, near ‘hanesar. 
Muhammad was defeated and wounded. In the following 
year, however, he returned and, though too late to reheve 
Sirhind, overwhelmed Prithwi Raj, whom he captured, and 
whose brother, Rai Govind of Delbi, fell in the battle, 
which was fought on the scene of Muhammad's former 
defeat. By this victory Ajmer with all the Siwahk tern 
tory, including Hansi, fell into his hands, and his slave and 
lieutenant Kutb-ud-din .\ibak completed his work, taking 
Delhi in the following year (rrg3). ‘he tribes of the 
Sait Range, however, made the communications between 
Ghazni and Lahore precarious: and, though he suppressed 
them with ruthless severity, Muhammad was in 1206 assas- 
sinated by them on his way to Ghazni. 

On Muhammad's death Kutb-ud-din established himself as 
an independent ruler at Lahore, another slave, ‘Taj-ud-din, 
obtaining Ghazni. Taj-ud-din soon ousted Nasir-ud-din Ku- 
bacha from Lahore, which he held for Kutb-ud-din, but the 
latter, advancing from Delhi, drove him back to Kirmin in the 
Khurram valley, and for six weeks occupied Ghazni. On his 
death in r2t¢ his slave Shams-ud-din Altamsh was raised to 
the throne at Delhi, while Nasirud-din secured most of the 
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Punjab. But Taj-ud-din, driven from Central Asia by the 
Khwa4rizmis, retreated into the Punjab, wrested Lahore from 
Nasir-ud-din, and attacked Altamsh, only to be defeated and 
taken prisoner at Taldwari. .\ltamsh then seized Lahore, and 
thus became master of the Punjab, though Nasir-ud-din main- 
tained himself at Uch. Meanwhile, the Khwarizmis themselves 
had had to yield to the invading Mongol hordes, and i 1221 
their Sultan Jalal ud-din fled into the Punjab, pursued to the 
west bank of the Indus by Chingiz Khan. Escaping trom his 
pursuer with a handful of followers. Jalal-ud-din defeated an 
army of .\ltamsh, but fearing to attack Lahore turned south 
towards Multanand Uch, overthrew Nasir-ud-din, and returned 
to summer in the Salt Range. ‘These events led to the first 
Mongol invasion of the Punjab. Alarmed by Jalal-ud-din’s 
successes, Chingiz Khan had dispatched against him a force 
which captured Nandana and invested Multan. In the 
following year (1223) another Mongol army compelled Jalal 
ud-din to evacuate the Punjab, after burning Uch in his retreat, 

Five years later Altamsh defeated Nanr-ud-din and annexed 
Multan and Uch, with Sind. His authority, thus extending over 
nearly the whole Punjab, was confirmed in 122y by a diploma 
of mvestiture from the Abbassid Khalifa of Baghdad. He 
failed, however. to extend his frontier beyond the Salt Range, 
and an unsuccesful espedition against the Mongols in that 
quarter war followed by his death in 1236. Under the 
influence of ‘the Forty, a corps of Turkish Mamliks which he 
had formed, his dynasty rapidly decayed. His daughter Ravia, 
the only Muhammadan queen who ever ruled at Delhi 
(1236-40), had to face religious disaffection within the city, 
where a KRarmatian rising was suppressed after much bicodsned, 
Her feudatories of Lahore, Hansi, and Multan also rebelled, 
though unsuccessfully, but such was the weakness of the 
kingdom in 1241 that a Mongol army sacked Lahore. Uch, 
with Sind, became independent, and the ‘Turkish Amir 
deposed Razia’s successor, Bahram Shah, a degenerate son of 
Altamsh, in the following year. ‘Phe reign of the next king, 
wAla-ud-din) Masiid, was chiefly noteworthy for the rise of 
Balban, one of ‘the Forty” who m 1246 compelled the 
Mongols to raise the siege of Uch. For the next twenty vears, 
Balban and his cousin, Sher Khan, feudatory of Lahore, kept 
the Mongols and Karlugh ‘Purks at bay. Under Balban’s 
stern rule the disaffection, which had brought rapine to the 
very gates of Della. was checked. More than onee he had te 
ravage the Mendt, while the Mongols made good t! «tr footing 
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in the Indus valley, and, aided by a disloyal vassal at Uch, 
placed an intendant at Multin. In 1266 Balban was placed 
on the throne of Delin, and devoted his whole reign to orga- 
nizing resistance to the Mongol encroachments. The power 
ot tthe Forty’ was broken. Sher Khan died, not without 
suspicion of poison. Balban’s son Nusrat-ud-din Muhammad, 
the patron of the poet .Amir Khusra, bid fair to continue his 
father’s work, but in 1285 fell in battle with the Mongols near 
Dipdlput, and earned his title of ‘the Martyr Prince.’ 

Two years later Balban died, and was succeeded by the 
i hilji line of Sultans in r2go. Its founder. Firoz Shah I, bad 
to contend with religious disaffection, and in 126 was assas- 
sated by Ald-ud-din Muhammad Shah, his nephew and 
son-in-law, who usurped the throne. .Ald-ud-din’s ambition Jed 
him to attempt conquests in Southern India, while trom 1206 
to 1305 the Mongols overran the Punjab. In 1298, with 
200,000 men, they penetrated to Delhi, but met with severe 
defeat under its walls. In 1303 they beleaguered the Sultan 
within the city, and, though compelled to retreat after a few 
months’ siege, invaded Hindustan in the following year, AI 
ud-din now reorganized his forces, and rebuilt the frontier 
towns of Samana and Dipalpur, but failed to proteet Multin 
and the Siwaliks from the Mongol inroads. In 1304, however, 
Ghana Bes Tughlak, governor of the Punjab. routed their 
retreating forces and secured a respite from their inroads unul 
Muhammad shih’s death m 1316. Lour years of anarchy 
followed, but eventually Ghazi Beg seized Delhi and established 
the Tughlak dynasty. Like his Khilji predecessor, the founder 
was assassinated by his eldest son, Muhammad, who in 1325 
caused a pavilion to fall on him, and ascended his throne, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak is the most striking figure in meci- 
aeval Indian history. His father had built the great fortress 
of Tughlakabad, now a cyclopean ruin, near Delhi, but he 
endeavoured to transplant his capital to Deogiri in the Deecan. 
Though unable to withstand the Mongols, who in 1327 
ravaged Multan and had to be paid a vast ransom to spare 
Delhi, he planned the conquest of China, Khorasan. and trans- 
Ovuana. .\ scholar, a poet, and a patron of letters, he was as 
a ruler ruthlessly severe. Fis economic measures included 
the Introduction of a token currency, and led to frightful dis- 
orders and distress. In and around Delhi a terrible faniine, 
caused by brs exactions, raged for vears ; but the Sultan took 
vigorous Mvantires to restore prosperity, and organized a system 
or foans to the starving peasantn. He obtamed a forma! 
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recognition from the .\bbassid Khalifa of distant Egypt, though 
he ruled an independent kingdom as wide as that of Aurangzeb. 
Nevertheless his power was built on sand. The Afghans, whe 
now appear for the first time on the north-west frontier, over 
whelmed Multan in 1343. Even the country round Sunam and 
Samana was im open revolt, and the Gakhars seized Lahore. 
Eventually Muhammad bin Tughlak dicd of fever in 1351 
while on an expedition in Sind, leaving the kingdom to his 
cousin the noble Firoz Shah ITT. With this king’s accession 
the modern history of the Punjab begins to take shape. He 
dug canals, notably that from the Jumna, and founded Hissar 
Sithind was colonized and became a separate government. 
Nagarkot (Kangra) was taken, and Sirmar and the hilly north 
of Ambala were subdued. 

Firoz Shah reigned for thirty-seven years and was succeeded, 
after the usual interlude of anarchy, by Muhammad shah IIT 
in r3go. Mewat. however, was m revolt and the Khokhars under 
Shaikha seized Lahore. Prince Humdytin was about to march 
against them, when his father’s death recalled him to the throne, 
and the rebellion had to be put down by Sarang Khon, teudatory 
of Dipalpur, in a regular campaign in 1394. By 1395 the 
empire had fallen into chaos. Rival puppet Sultny waged war 
on one another from ther opposing capitals at Delhi. whi 
Sdrang Khan attacked Multin on his own account. On this 
scene of disunion the Mongols reappeared in force. In 1397 
Pir Muhammad laid siege to Uch, Sarang Khin’s fief, defeating 
« relieving force, and also invested Multan, which surrendered 
in 1398, and thus paved the way for Timar’s great inroad ot 
that year. Crossing the Indus sonth of the salt Ranle, Tinar 
plundered Pakuuba in september. and advanecd: via Ajodhan 
tu Bhatner. Thence his mare) fay through Patchabad, 
Tohana, across the Ghagiar, through Kaithal and) Panipat to 
Delhi, which he sacked on December 26. Crossing the Jumna 
he attacked Hardwar, und recrossing the river in January, 1399. 
defeated Ram Sain (probably the Raja of sirmar) in’ the 
Kiarda Dan. advanced through the Siwaliks, took Nagarkot 
und Jammu, and encamped at Bannu early in Mareh. In thi- 
incredible march Timtir massacred men. women, and children 
by tens of thousands. and reduced the country along his route 
ta ruin. It is, however, a consolation to read that he killed 
some thousands of Jats near Tohdna because they were given 
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struggle for Delhi recommenced, with the added miseriés of 
pestilence and famine. ‘The Punjab fiefs remained virtually 
independent, and indeed Delhi never regained her ascendancy 
until Babar founded the Mughal dynasty. 

Eventually in t414 Khur Khan, who had been practically 
master, not only of Multan, but of the whole Punjab since 
Timiar’s departure, took Delhi and founded the Saryid dynasty, 
which owned a nominal allegiance to the Mongols. But the 
four Saiyid rulers were as weak as those whom they had sup- 
planted. The Mongol governor of Kabul esercised a fitful 
control] over the Punjab, which was in constant revolt under its 
Turk and Khokhar feudatories. Again, the necessity for a 
strong warden of the marches compelled Muhammad Shah IV 
to entrust Drpalpur and Lahore to Bahlol, a Lodi Afghan, in 
1441, but Bahlol soon patched up peace with the Khokhars. 
and in 1451 took Delhi and founded the first Pathan dynasty. 
Multan had become an independent kingdom in 14.43. Under 
the Lodis the Punjab enjoyed such peace as a country no 
longer worth plundering might enjoy. The period is remarkable 
for a popular religious revival, for it produced Nanak (146y- 
1538), the founder of Sikhism. 

In 1526 Babar, a fugitive king of Samarkand, defeated 
Ibrahim, the Lodi king of Delhi, at Panipat, and thus established 
the Indian empire of the Mughals. .\s usual, disunion and 
disaffection had led to the ruin of the Afghdn domination. 
Daulat Khan, himself a Lodi, sovernor of the Punjab, sought 
the aid of Babar, then king of Kabul, against his kinsman, and 
enabled him to seize Lahore in 1524, when he established Ali- 
ud-din, Daulat Khan’s uncle, as ‘Sultan’ at Dipalpur.  Daulat 
Khan, now alarmed for his own safety, raised a force to oppose 
Babar, who had returned to recruit fresh troops in Kabul, but 
offered little resistance; and Babar, having seized his strong- 
hold in the Siwdliks, marched down the Jaswan Diin, crossed 
the Sutlej, and overthrew [brahim at Panipat in April. 
1526. Babar spent the last vears of his life in establishing 
his rule in India from the capital at Agra, and on his death 
ut the age of forty-eight, Humaydn succeeded him in 1530. 
But Kamran, Babar second son, promptly annexed the 
Punjab, and, though the .\fghan power was still far from 
crushed, Humiayiin frittered away his power in a futile conquest 
of Gujarat. In 15340 Sher Shah drove him out of India, 
through the Punjab and into the desert country near Uch, 
whence he fled to Persia. Sher Shih held effective control of 
the Punjah, budding Rohtas in Jhelum District to overawe the 
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Gakhars uf the Salt Range, who had long been vassals or allies 
of the Mughals. Aided by the Shah of Persia, Humiayin 
expelled Kamran from Kabul in 1547, and eight years later he 
overthrew Sikandar Stiri, who had seized the Punjab, defeating 
him at Sirhind in 1555. Sikandar retreated to the Kangra 
hills, and Akbar was pressing in pursuit of him when he received 
news of Humiaytin’s death at Delhi in 1556. 

With Akbar’s accession a new era began. ‘The Mughal 
empire was finally and firmly established, und the Punjab, 
after twenty years of incessant war, enjoyed comparative peace. 
Sikandar was indeed intrenched at Mankot, and Himu, a shop- 
keeper of Rewari, who had risen to be Wazir of the last of the 
-\fghan empcrors, seized Delhi and proclaimed himself ruler ot 
India under the title of Vikramajit. In 1556, however, Akbar 
routed him at Panipat. Mankot surrendered after an eight 
rnonths’ siege, and only a difficult campaign was required to 
secure the north-west tronticr in 1586. With the rest of Indie, 
the Punjab benefited by .\kbar’s reforms and owes to him the 
foundations of its modern revenue system. 


The accession of Jahangir im 16005 was followed almost J 


immediately by the revolt of his son Khusrt, who escaped from 
Agra and laid siege to Lahore. The rebellion was suppressed 
by the emperor in person, and the adherents of the defeated 
prince were punished with fearful severity. In 1011 Jahdngir 
married Nur Jahin, who during the remaining years of his 
reign dominated his policy and his fortunes. Her influence 
at first was for good ; but later she involved the emperor in cor- 
flicts with his son. Khurram (Shah Jahan). and his famous 
general. Mahdbat Khan, who im 1926 served the cmipern 
his camp on the Jhelum. After meking a spirited attempt to 
rescue him, the cdipress consented to share his brief capuveny. 
Jahangir did not Jony survive his release. He died in 1627 at 
Bhimbar, and was burned at Shahdara near Lahore His 
widow raised a splendid mausoleum over his remains, ond 
herself lived in retirement at Lahore for cighteen years ater 
his death. 

Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Agra early in 1628, bur his 
younger brother, Shahrydr, had already set up his standard at 
Lahore. He was speedily overthrown by the cnergy of Asaf Khan. 
the father-in-law of the cimperer, and the ill-starred cnterprise 
terminated with the execution of the pretender and his princ 
pal adherents. During the lust five years uf Jahangirs reign. 
Lahore had been the capital of the empire, but shah Juban 
cctermined to build for himself a new capital on the banks of 
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the Jumna at Delhi. His reign was the most) prosperous 
period of Mughal rule. a period of profound internal peace and 
immunity from foreign Invasion. but it was, none the less, 
marked by military activity beyond the frontiers. © Kandahar 
Was seized in 163y. only to be lost again ten vears later: and 
the great expeditions of 1652, commanded by the princes 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh, failed to recover it. “The successes 
of the imperial army in Balkh and Badakhshin in 1644 were 
neutralized by the disastrous retreat conducted by .\urangzeb 
through the passes of the Hindu Kush, but the expedition 
against Baltistin in 1651 was crowned by the capture of 
Skardo. A dangerous illness which prostrated the emperor in 
1657 Was the signal for the outbreak of strife among his sons. 
After his defeat near Agra, Dard fled to the Punjab. trusting to 
lis popularity with the people of the province to gain him 
adherents. In this he was not altogether disappointed : but the 
restless activity of his brother compelled him to fly, and in the 
following year he was captured and put to death at Delhi. 

Aurangen, The reign of Aurangzeb dates from June. 1658, though his 
tuther survived in confinement at \vra till 1666. Tt was one 
long struggle agamst the powers of the South. In the Punjab 
the profound peace which the province had known under Shah 
Jahan continued tor halfa century under his successor, broken 
only by the march of the imperial armies throngh the province 
in 1673-5 to crush the .\fgh3n revolt, and by the insurrection 
of the Samamis of Narnaul in 1676. The war with the Afghin 
tribes dragged on tor two years, and was only brought to a close 
by a treacherous massacre at Peshawar. The insurrection of 
the Satnamis infected the Hindu population of Agra and Ajmer. 
Detachments of the imperial army were defeated, and the 
insurgents advanced on Delhi. A panic spread throughout 
the army, and it was with difficulty that the soldiers could be 
brought to face the enemy. Confidence was restored by the 
personal exertions of the emperor, and a crushing defeat was 
infli'ted on the insurgents, In the closing years of Aurang- 
veb’s reign signs were already visible that the downfall of the 
empire was not far distant. and the century after his death in 
1707 saw the rise of a new power in the Punjub. 

She This power was the Sikhs, originally a mere religious sect, 
rounded by Baba Nanak. who was born near Lahore in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and who died at Dera 
Nanak, on the Ravi in rs38. A full account of the sect will 
be found in Prinsep’s Histort of the Punjah (2 vols., 1846) and 
Cunningham's f/istory of #4. Sikhs (second edition, 1853), te 
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which works the reader is referred for a complete or detailed 
narrative. Biba Nanak was a disciple of Kabir, and preached 
as a new religion a pure form of monotheism, eagerly accepted 
by the peasantry of his neighbourhood. He maintained that 
devotion was due to God, but that forms were immaterial, and 
that Hindu and Muhammadan worships were the same in the 
sight of the Deity. His tenets were handed down by a 
succession of Gurts or spiritual leaders, under whom the new 
doctrine made steady but peaceful progress. Ram Dds, the 
fourth Gurti, obtained from .\kbar a grant of land on the spot 
now occupied by the city of AvRirsar, the metropolis of the 
Sikh faith, Here he dug a holy tank, and commenced thi: 
erection of a temple in its midst. Hisson and successor, Arjun 
Mal completed the temple, and lived in great wealth and 
magnificence, besides widely increasing the numbers of his 
sect, and thus exciting the jealousy of the Mughal government. 
Becoming imvolved in a quarrel with the imperial yovernor ot 
Lahore, Arjun was iniprisoned in that city. where he died. t 
followers asserting that he had been cruelly put to death. 


© This act of tyranny,’ writes Elphinstone, ‘changed the sikhs 
from inoffensive quietists into fanatical warriors. ‘They took up 
arms under Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, whe 
inspired them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to 
their oppressors. Being now open enemies “of the government, 
the Sikhs were expell ed from the neighbourhood of Lahure, 
which had hitherto been their seat, and were constrained to 
take refuge in the northern mountains. Notwithstanding dis 
sensions which bruke out among themselves, they continued their 
animosity to the Musalmans, and confirmed thet martial habits 
until the accession, in 1675 s, of Gurt) Govind, the grandson ot 
Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chicf frou Nanak. ‘Ttas 
leader first conceived the idea of forming the Sikhs into a 
religious and military cominonwealth, and executed his desinn 
with the systematic spirit of a Greciun law giver.” 

But their numbers were made quate to accomplish theu 
plans of resistance and revenge. -\fter a lony struggle, Gura 
Govind saw his strongholds taken. his mother and his childien 
massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. 
He was himself murdered in 1708 by a private enemy at 
Nander in the Deccan. The severities of the Musalmans only 
cxalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and inspired a sprrit of 
vengeance, which svon broke out mto fury. Under Gurt 
Govind’s principal disciple, Banda, who had been bred a 
religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguiary dispos 
tion with bold and daring counsels, they broke from ther 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Punjab, commutting unheard- 
of cruelties wherever thes directed their steps The mosques 
were destroyed and the Mullis killed) but the tage of the 
Sikhy was not restrained by any considerations of religion, 
or by any metey for age or sex. Whole towns were massacred 
with wanton barbarity, and even the bedies of the dead were 
dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. The 
principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which the Sikhs 
occupied, after defeating the governor in a pitched battle + but 
the same horrors marked their route through the country east- 
ward of the Sutlej and Jumna, into which they penetrated as 
far as Sahdranpur. They at length received a check from the 
local authorities, and retired to the country on the upper 
course of the Sutlej, between Ludhiina and the mountains. 
This seems ut that time to have been their principal scat: and 
it was well suited to their condition, as they had a near and 
easy retreat when forced to leave the open country. Their 
retirement on the present occasion was of no long continuance ; 
and in their next incursions they ravaged the country as far 
as the neighbourhood of Lahore on the one side and of Delhi 
itself on the other. 

The emperor himself, Babidur Shah, was compelled to 
return from the Deccan in order to proceed against the Sikhs 
im person. He shut them up in their hill fort at Daber, which 
he captured after a desperate siege: the leader Banda and 
a few of his principal followers succeeded by a desperate sally 
in. effecting their escape to the mountams. ‘The death of 
Bahadur Shah in 1712 probably prevented the extermination 
of the sect. During the dissensions and confusion which 
followed that event the Sikhs were allowed to recruit their 
strength, and they again issued trom their mountain fastnesses 
and ravaged the country. In 1716, however, Abdus Samad 
Khan, governor of Kashmir, was dispatched agamst them at 
the head of a large army by the emperor Farrukh Siyar. He 
completely defeated the Sikhs in several actions, took Banda 
prisoner, and sent him to Delhi, where he was barbarously put 
to death along with several other of the Sikh chieftains. An 
active persecution ensued, and for some time afterwards history 
narrates little of the new sectaries. 

In 1738 Nadir Shah's invading host swept over the Punjab 
like a flooded river, defeated the Mughal army at Karnal in 
1739, and sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Though Nadir 
retired from India in a few months with his plunder, he had 
viven the death-blow to the weak and divided empire. The 
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Sikhs once more gathered fresh courage to rebel: and though 
again defeated and massacred in large numbers. the religion 
gathered new strength from the blood of the martyrs. The 
next great disaster of the Sikhs was in 1762, when Ahmad 
Shah Durrdni, the .\fghdn conqueror of the Marathas at 
Panipat in the preceding year, routed their forces completely. 
and pursued them across the Sutlej. On his homeward march 
he destroyed the town of Amritsar, blew up the temple, filled 
the sacred tank with mud, and defiled the holy place by the 
slaughter of cows. But, true to their faith, the Sikhs rose 
once more as their conquerors withdrew, and they now initiated 
a final struggle which resulted in the secure establishment 
of their independence. 

By this time the religion had come to present very different 
features from those of Baba Nanak’s peaceful theocracy. It 
had grown into a loose military organization, divided among 
several mus/s or confederacies, with a common meeting-place 
at the holy city of Amritsar. The Mughals had nommally 
ceded the Punjab to Ahmad Shah: but the Dumani kings 
never really extended their rule to the eastern portion, where 
the Sikhs established their authority not long after 1763. The 
Afghan revolution in 180g facilitated the rise of Ranjit singh, 
a Sikh adventurer, who had obtained a grant of Lahore from 
Zaman Shih, the Durrani ruler of Kabul, in r7yo. Gradually 
this able chieftain spread his power over the greater part of 
the Punjab, and even in 1808 attacked the small Sikh princi- 
palities on the east or left bank of the Sutlej. (See C1is-SuTLEJ 
Scates.) These sought the protection of the British, now 
masters of the North-Western Provinces with a protertorate 
over the reyal family of Delhi. and an agreement was effected 
in r80y by which Ranjit Singh engaged to preserse friendship 
with the British Government, and not to encroach on the eft 
bank of the Sutlej, on condition of his sovereignty being 
recognized over all his conquests north of that river, a treaty 
which he scrupulously respected till the close of his life. In 
1818 Ranjit Singh stormed Multan, and extended hiy doniu- 
nions to the extreme south of the Punjab: and in the same 
year he crossed the Indus, and conquered Peshawar, to 
which shortly after he added the Derajit, ws well as Kash- 
mir. He had thus succeeded during his own lifetime in 
building up a splendid power, embracing almost the whole 
of the present Province, together with the Native State ot 
Kashmir, 

On bis death in 1839, his son Kharak Singh suceeded to 
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the throne of Lahore, but died, not without suspicion of poison, 
in the following year. A state of anarchy ensued. during 
which the Sikhs committed deprcdations on British territory, 
resulting in what is known as the first Sikh War. The Sikh 
leaders having resolved on war, their army, 60,000 strong, 
with 150 guns, advanced towards the Briush frontier, and 
crossed the Sutlej in December, 1845. The details of the 
campaign are sufficiently known. On December 18 the first 
action was fought at Mudki, in which the Sikhs attacked the 
troops im position, but were defeated with heavy loss. Three 
days afterwards followed the toughly contested battle of 
Ferozeshih; on January 22, 1846, the Sikhs were again 
defeated at Aliw4l; and finally, on February ro, the campaign 
was ended by the capture of the sikh entrenched position at 
Sobraon. ‘The British army marched unopposed to Lahore, 
which was occupied on February 22, and terms of peace were 
dictated. These were, briefly, the cession in full sovereignty 
to the British Government of the territory lying between the 
Sutlej and the Beas rivers, and a war indemnity of 14 millions 
sterling. .As the Lahore Darbar was unable to pay the whole 
of this sum, or even to give satisfactory security for the pay- 
ment of one million, the cession was arranged of all the hill 
country between the Beads and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara; arrangements were made for the payment of the 
remaining half-million of war indemnity, for the disbandment 
of the Lahore army, and its reorganization on a reduced scale. 
The other terms included the cession of the control of both 
banks of the Sutlej: the recognition of the independent sove- 
reignty of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu; a free passage 
through Sikh territory for British troops ; and the establishment 
of a British Resident at Lahore. In addition, at the request 
of the Lahore Government, it was settled that a British force 
should remain at Lahore for a time to assist in the reconstitu- 
tion of a satisfactory administration. Simultaneously, a treaty 
was executed with Maharaja Gulab Singh by which the English 
made over to him in sovereignty the Kashmir territory ceded 
by the Lahore government, in consideration of a payment of 
three-quarters of a million sterling. Shortly afterwards diffi- 
culties arose regarding the transfer of Kashmir, which the Sikh 
governor, instigated by Lal Singh, the chief of the Lahore 
Darbar, resisted by force of arms. Lal Singh was deposed 
and exiled to British India; and in December, 1846, a fresh 
treaty was concluded, by which the affairs of the State were 
to be carried on by a Council of Regency, under the direction 
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and control of the British Resident, during the minority of the 
young Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

For a time the work of reorganizing the shattered govern 
ment of the country proceeded quietly and with every prospect 
of success. But besides many minor causes of discontent 
among the people, such as the withdrawal of the prohibition 
against the killing of kine, and the restored hberty of the much- 
hated and formerly persecuted Muhanunaduns, the villaces 
were filled with the disbanded soldicry of the old Sikh ars, 
who were only Waiting for a signal and a loader to rise and 
strike another blow for the power they had lost. At leneth, 
m April, r848, the rebellion of the ex-Diwan Mairaj at Multin, 
and the murder of two British officers in that city, roused 
a general revolt throughout the Punjab. Multan city was 
invested by hastily raised frontier levies, assisted afterwards 
by British troops under General Whish: the siege, however, 
had to be temporarily raised in September, owing to the rapid 
spread of disaffection among the Sikh troops. ‘Lhe two 
rebellious Sardars, Chattar Singh and Sher Singh, invoked the 
aid of the Amir of Kabul, Dost Muhammad, who responded 
by scizing Peshawar, and sending an Afghin contingent to 
assist the Sikhs. In October, 1848, the British army, under 
Lord Gough, assumed the offensive, and crossed the Sutlej. 
Proceeding from Ferozepore across the Punjab at an angle 
to the Sikh line of march, it came up with Sher Singh at 
Ramnagar, and there inflicted on him a severe check. The 
Sikb army, consisting of 30,coo men and 60 guns, made a 
stand at Chilidnwala, where an indeciswe and sanguinary 
battle was fought on January 13. r8ygoa. “Peo or three days 
after the wetien, Sher Smash was joined by tis fener € nattar 
singh, bringmy with him Sikh remforeements, and r.coo 
Afghan horse. Lord Gough awatted the arrival of the column 
under General Whish «sect free by the fail of Multin on 
January 28), and then followed up the Sikhs tron: Chinsnwala 
to Gujrat, where the last and decisive butde was tought on 


February 22, the Sikhs being totally defeated with the Joss of 


60 guns. The Afghan garrison of Peshawar were chased back 
to their hills, the Amir Dost Muhammad himscit narrowly 
escaping capture. “Che remnants of the Sikh army and the 
rebel Sardars surrendered at Rawalpmdi on March rg, and 
henceforth the entire Punjab became a Province of British 
India. The formal annexation was proclaimed at Lahore on 
March 29, 1849, on which day terms were offered to, and 
accepted by, the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, who recened 
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an annuity of £50,000 a year and resigned for himself, his 
heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and claim to the 
sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power whatever. 
He resided till his death in England, where he purchased 
estates, married, and settled down as an English nobleman. 

The Punjab, after being annexed in 18yy, was governed by 
a Board of Administration. It was subsequently made a 
Chief Commissionership, the first Chief Commnssioner being 
Sir John Lawrence, who afterwards became the first J icutenant- 
Governor. 

At the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 there were in the 
Punjab the following troops: Hindustanis, 35,000; Punjabi 
Irregulars, 13,000; Europeans, 10,000: there were also 9,000 
military police. The Europeans consisted of twelve regiments, 
of whom no less than seven were either at Peshawar or in 
the hills north of Ambala, leaving only five regiments to hold 
the country from the Indus to the Sutlej. The news of the 
massacre at Delhi reached Lahore on May 12. There had 
not been wanting premonitory signs that the Hindustani 
sepoys were disaffected and hkely to rise ; and, accordingly, on 
May 13, 3,000 native troops were successfully disarmed at 
Mian Mir. At the same time European troops were thrown 
into the forts of Govindgarh and Phillaur, the first important 
as commanding Amritsar, the second as containing a large 
arsenal which subsequently supplied the munitions of war for 
the siege of Delhi. On May rq the arsenal at Ferozepore was 
secured; the sepoys here mutinied on the following day, 
and escaped without punishment. On the 2rst of the same 
month the 55th Native Infantry rose at Mardan and fled to 
independent territory ; many were killed in pursuit, and the 
remainder were destroyed by the hillmen. On June 7 and 8 
the native troops at Jullundur broke and escaped to Delhi. 
In the first week of July the sepoys at Jhelum and Siilkot 
mutinied ; they were destroyed, as were the 26th Native 
Infantry, who mutinied at Peshawar on August 28. 

Simultaneous with the vigorous suppression of open mutiny, 
13,000 sepoys were disarmed without resistance during June 
and July. While the Hindustani troops were thus disposed of, 
the dispatch of reinforcements to Delhi, an object of para- 
mount importance, proceeded without a break. About May 17 
it had become apparent that the Punjab did not sympathize 
with the movement in Hindustan, and that a good spirit 
prevailed in the Punjabi troops. It was therefore safe to 
augment them ; and eighteen new regiments were raised in the 
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Province during the later months of the vear. As these forces 
were being enrolled to supply the place of those who marched 
down to Delhi, the stream of reinforcements was steadily 
maintained. Four regiments from the European garrison of 
the Punjab formed the greater portion of the force that first 
marched upon Delhi. Next followed two wings of European 
regiments of infantry. Then a considerable force of native 
troops was dispatehed, including the Guides, two regiments of 
Punjab cavalry, a body of Punjab horse. two regiments of 
Punjab infantry, and a body of 1,200 pioneers raised from the 
Mazbi Sikhs: 7,000 men, forming the contingent of the cis- 
Sutlej chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, accompanied the 
regular troops to the siege. An Irregular force of 1,000 men 
was also detached to clear the western part of the Delhi 
territory. Wagon trains were organized from Multan and 
Ferozepore via Ambala to Delhi. Sieye trains, treasure, stores, 
and transport unimals were poured down from the Punjab for 
the besieging force. Finally, in August, one last effort was to be 
made to send reinforcements, in spite of the risk run in denuding 
the Province of Europeans and loval troops. The need for aiding 
the force at Delhi was, however, imperative ; it was therefore 
resolved to send Brigadier-General Nicholson with the movable 
column and every European who could be spared. Two half- 
regiments of European infantry, the 52nd Foot, and three 
regiments of Punjab infantry were dispatched. These were 
followed by a siege train from Ferozepore, a wing of the 1st 
Baloch Regiment from Sind, and a contingent 2,000 strony 
from the Maharaja of Kashmir. There then remained only 
4.500 Europeans (including sicki to hold the Punjab 

The crisis had now come. Tf Delhi were taken speedity, all 
was well. if otherwise. there would be a struge¢le for European 
dominion and existence in the Punjab itself. The next few 
weeks after the departure of Nicholson’s column were weeks of 
anxious suspense, in which all eyes were turned to Delhi. 
The first symptoms of the wavering faith of the people in the 
British power appeared in local outbreaks at Murree in the 
north, and in the wild and barren tracts south of Lahore, 
between the Ravi and Sutlej. Both were, however, soon sup- 
pressed, and the fall of Delhi on September 14 put an end to 
all further cause for apprehension. ‘The first sign that the mass 
of the inhabitants had regained confidence was that the Sikhs 
of the Manjha, or the tract between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
rivers, who had hitherto held aloof, came forward for enlistment 
in the new levies. 
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The loyal action of the chiefS had an important beams on 
keeping the population steady during the erisis. Phe Raja of 
Jind was actually the first man, European or native, who took 
the fick against the mutineers; and his contingent colected 
supplies in advance for the English troops mar hing upon 
Delhi, besides rendering excellent service during the ~1exe. 
The Rajas of Patiala and Nabha also sent contingents for field 
service ; and with the exception of the Nawab of Bahdwalpur. 
who did not stir, every chief in the Punjab, so far as he could, 
aided the English in preserving order and in suppressing 
rebellion. Rewards in the shape of grants of territory were 
made to the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, und a large 
talukd iyi estate in Oudh was conferred upon the Raja of 
Kaptrthala, 

Since the Mutiny, the Punjab hay made rapid prowress in 
commercial and industrial wealth. In 1858 the Delhi territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jumna, together with the 
confiscated territory which had formerly belonged to the Na- 
wabs of Jhajjar and Bahiduryarh, was transferred trom the 
North-Western Provinces to the Punjab. The territory thus 
transferred included the present Districts of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon, almost the whole of Htssir, and portions of 
Karmal and Ferozepore. The year after the suppression of the 
rebellion is remarkable for the commencement of the frst line 
of railway in the Punjab, from Amritsar to Multin ( Pebruars, 
1859), and for the adnussion of water inte the Bart Dodb 
Canu. With the exception of punitive military expeditions 
against marauding hill tribes, the history of the Province has 
been one of uninterrupted progress. Canals have spread 
irrigation over its thirsty fields: railways have opened new 
means of communication for its surplus produce . and British 
superintendence, together with the security afforded by a firm 
tule, has developed its resources with astonishing rapidity. 
In October, to0r, the North-West Frontier Province was 
formed. It comprises all the territories formerly administered 
or controlled by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab which 
lie to the west of the Indus, except the trans-Indus portion of 
the Isa Khel éafsiZ of Mianwali District, the District of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the territory occupied by the protected tribes 
on its western border and known as the Baloch Trans-frontier. 
Tt also includes the District of Hazara, east of the Indus. 

Though the Punjab was the earliest seat of Vedic civiliza- 
tion, archacology has hitherto failed to discover any monuments 
or traces of the epic period. Nota single relic of the Macedo- 
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nian invasion has been brought to light, and, as in the rest of 
India, the oldest archaeological monuments in the Punjab are 
the Asoka mscriptions. Of these, two were inscribed on pillars 
which now stand at Delhi, where they were re-erected by 
Firoz Shah in about 1362. one having been origmally erected 
at ‘Popra at the foot of the Siwahk Hilly in the Ambala District 
of this Province, and the other near Meerut in the United 
Provinces. Both the imscriptions are in the ancient: Brahini 
seript, Which is found in all the Asoka inseriptions execpting 
those at Shabbdzgarhi and Manspura in the North-West 
Frontier Province. The vast ruins of Takshasild (Tavila). new 
known as Shahdheri, in Rawalpindi Distuet, remam to show 
the extent of the capital of the great Mauryan province which 
comprised the modern Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. South-east of Takshasila is the tope of Manikyala, 
identified by General Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great s¢zfpas mentioned by the Chincse pilrim Ta Hian. 
It is the largest sfv@pa in Northern India, and is beleved to 
have been built to commemorate the sacrifice of the Bodh 
sattva, who gave his body to feed a starving tigress. Near this 
great s/ufa is a smaller one, which contained a slab with a 
Kharoshthi inscription recording its erection during the reign 
of Kanishka early in the Christian era. 

In Kangra District a few remains testify to the prevalence 
of Buddhism in the Himalayan valleys of the north-east 
Punjab. Close to PatHyar, 6 miles south-east of Kanhiara 
(? Krishna-vihdra), a votive inscription of a primitive type in 
both Brahmi and Kharoshtht has been found. and at 
KaAnarAr itself an inscription, alse in both chara ters, records 
the foundation of a memasters, and indicates the existence 
of Buddbasni im thar locality during the second century ap. 
Aemuch later inseription at CHart contained the formula of 
the Buddhist faith The existence of Buddhism in the south 
wost of the Punjab 1s demonstrated by the ruined séafa und 
inscription at Str ViHAR in the modern State of Bahiwalpur, 
and by a similar ruin at Naushahra, too miles south-west 
of Sui Vehar. 

The Punjab can show but few Hindu antiquities. To seme 
extent this ts due to the destructive action of the great rivers 
on whose banks the ancient cities lay, but the iconoclasm of 
the Moslem invaders was even more destructive. “Thus the 
Arabic inscriptions on the Jama Masjid or Kuwwat-ul-Islim at 
Delhi record that material for the building was obtained by 
demolishing twenty-seven idol-houses of the Hindus, and their 
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profusely carved but partially defaced pillars are stl to he 
seen in its colonnades. But the early Muhammadans often 
preserved the ancient Hindu monuments which were free from 
the taint of idolatry, for in this very mosque stands the iron 
pillar erected by Raja Chandra, posstbly Chandra Gupta IT, an 
early king of the Gupta dynasty (a.D. 375-413). The Inner 
Himalayas, however, mostly escaped the Muhammadan inroads, 
and some ancient Hindu shrines have survived ; but owing to 
the style of construction prevalent in the hills, in which wood 
enters largely, the remains are few and not of very great 
antiquity. Stone temples exist at BaljNATH, where there 1s an 
inscription of 1239, and at Norpur. Those in the KANcra 
fort were destroyed by the earthquake of April, 1905. In 
Kula the stone Zngam temple at Bajaura contains some 
sculptures of great age, and the temple of Parasurama at 
NIRMAND on the Sutlej possesses a copperplate of Raja 
Samudra Sena of unknown date. The temple of Hidimba 
Devi at Manali, which bears an inscription cut among profuse 
wood-carving, recording its erection in the sixteenth century, 
and that at Nacar have conical wooden roofs presenting a type 
peculiar tu the hills. All these places lie in Kangra istrict. 
In the Chamba State the Devi temples at Barmatr and 
CHITRADI date from the eighth century a.p. They are of a 
different style from the two Kula temples last mentioned, and 
their wood-carving is superior to that found at Manali. ‘The 
temple at Triloknath in the Mandi State contains a Sarada 
inscription. The temples at Matot and Kathwar in the Salt 
Range are built in the Kashmir style. 

The Muhammadan period inaugurated a new architectural 
era, nowhere in India better exemplified than in the Punjab. 
The early Pathan period (1193-1320) is represented by the 
Kuwwat-ul-Islim, the Kutb Minar, the tomb of Altamsh. the 
gateway of Al3-ud-din, and the Jamaat-khana mosque at Delhi. 
Another noteworthy monument is the tomb of Altamish’s 
eldest son at Malikpur. The Tughlak or middle Pathan 
period (1320-1414) is represented by the vast ruins of Tughlak- 
abad and of Firozabad near Delhi, with the Kalan mosque 
and other monuments in and around that city. The later 
Pathin period (1414-1556) produced the Moth-ki-znasjid near 
Mubarakpur with its vlazed tile decoration, and the impressive 
Rila-i-Kohna mosque of Sher Shah at Indrapat, with other 
monuments round Delhi. ~The Mughals revived the splendours 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Delhi Akbar but the tomib 
of Humaytin and the tomb of Azam Khan, which dates from 
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1566, in which year Adham Khan’s tomb at Mihrauli was also 
erected, Jahaingir’s reign saw the construction of the Nila 
Burj (in 1624) and the mausoleum of the Khan-i-Khandn. 
He also built the first of the three Moti Masjids or * pearl 
mosques’ in the Punjab at Lahore in 1617-8. Shah Jahan 
founded the modern city of Delhi and called it Shahjahanabad. 
In it he erected the Red Fort, in which were built the Diwan-i- 
am and the matchless Diwin-i-khas. Opposite the Red Fort 
rose the imposing Jama Masjid, and in the midst of the city 
the smuller Fatehpuri and Sirhindi mosques. Wazir Khan, 
Shah Jahan’s minister, built the mosque still known by his 
name in LAHORE, and his engineer Alt Mardin made the 
Shalimar garden near that city. The zealot Aurangzeb added 
little to the architectural monuments of his predecessors, but 
his reign produced the great Badshahi mosque at Lahore and 
the beautiful Moti Masjid in the Red Fort at Delhi. His 
daughter built the Zinat-ul-masajid or ‘ornament of mosqucs ’ 
at Delhi. After Aurangzeb’s death ensued a period of decay, 
which produced the Moti Masjid at Mihrauli, the Fakhr-ul- 
masajid, and the tomb of Safdar Jang at Delhi. .\ feature of 
this period is the mosque with gilded domes, hence called 
‘Sunahri,’ of which type one was built at Lahore and three 
at Delhi. 

The south-west of the Punjab has developed an architectural 
style of its own, distinguished by a blue and white tile decora- 
tion, quite distinct from the Adshi tileework of Lahore and 
Delhi. This style is exemplified by the tomb of the saint 
Rukn-ud-din at MvuLvAyn, and that of the Nahar ruler, Tahir 
Khan, at Sirpur. Phe tomb of the famous saint Buhd-ul Hakk, 
the grandfather of Rukn-ud-din, dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but it was injured at the sieve of Multan in 1848, and bas 
been entirely renewed. Lastly may be mentioned the Jahazi 
Mahal with its remarkable frescoes at SHUJABAD, built by 
Muzaffar Khan in 1808. 

The total population of the Punjab in rgo0r was 24,754,737) 
including the Baloch tribes on the border of Dera Ghazi Khan 
Iistrict. The density of the population was 185 persons per 
square mile, as compared with 174 1n 1S8gr and 158 in 188r. 
In British territury alone it is 209, compared with 121 in the 
Native States. he density is greatest in the natural division 
called the Indo-Gangetic plain west, where it rises to 314 
persons to the square mile, and in the Districts of Jullundur and 
Amritsar in this area to 641 and 63g respectively. The sub- 
Himalayan tracts, with 300 persons to the square mile, are 
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nearly as densely populated, Sialkot rising to 544 and thus 
ranking as the third most densely populated District in the 
Province. In marked contrast to these two arcas are the 
north-west dry arca with 96, and the HimAlayan with 77 persons 
to the square mile. In the latter, Chamba State, with only 40 
persons to the square mile, is the most sparsely inhabited tract 
in the Province. 

The Punjab contained, in 1901, three cities-—Delh1, Lahore. 
and Amritsar—with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 53 towns 
with more than 10,000, and gg with more than 5,000. The 
principal towns are: Rawalpindi (87,688), Multan (87,394), 
Ambala (78,638, Jullundur (67.735), Sialkot (57,956), and 
Patiala (53,545). All these include large cantonment popula- 
tions. Villazes numbered 43,660, of which 14,127 contained 
500 inhabitants or more. In the Punjab plains the village is as 
arule a compact group of dwellings ; but in the south-west and 
the hill tracts it comprises a number of scattered settlements or 
hamlets, grouped together under the charge of a sinyle head- 
man for fiscal and administrative convenience. 

During the ten years ending r8g1 the total population of the 
Punjab rose from 21,136,177 to 23,272,623, an increase of 
Tor per cent. In the next decade the rate of increase was 
not so rapid, partly owing to the famines of that period, and 
partly to emigration to other Provinces in India and beyond 
the seas. During the twenty years since 1881 the population 
has risen by rz per cent. The enumerations of 1854 and 
1568 were not extended to the Native States, and even im 
British Districts were imperfect. Since 1854, however, the 
increase of the population in British territory may be safely 
estimated to exceed 45 percent. Migration plays an important 
part in the movement of the population. The Punjabi is free 
from that disinclination to emigrate which is so strongly felt in 
other parts of India; and Uganda, Hong-Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Borneo, and other countries attract large numbers 
for military and other service. More than 25,000 Punjabis 
are believed to have been resident in Uganda in 1go1; and 
though no precise estimate of the total number of emigrants 
out of India can be made, it must have largely exceeded the 
number of immigrants. According to the Census the emigrants 
to the rest of India numbered more than 500,000, exceeding 
the immigrants hy over 200,009. Immigration is mainly from 
the contiguous United Provinces and Rajputina, but Kashmir 
also supplies a large number. Emigration 1s mainly to the 
same territories, but service in the army and military police 
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takes more than 20,000 persons to Burma and many to 
other distant places. Within the Province the foundation of 
the Cut Nar Corony has Ied to an extensive movement of the 
population from the congested submontane Districts to the 
virgin soil of the new colony. 

In rSgr the mean age of the population was 22-8 vears for Age 

males and 22-4 years for females. ‘Ten vears later the figures Seu 
were 25 and 24-9, excluding the North-West Frontier Province. 
Judged by European standards, this mean ws low, but it ts 
higher than that of any other Province in India, and, Wlowing 
for the general inaccuracy of the age-return, indicates a 
longevity above the Indian average. It is held luckier to 
understate rather than overstate one’s aye in the Punjab, and 
the number of children in proportion to adults is high, as the 
following table, which gives the distribution over five main 
age-periods of every 20,000 of the population, shows :— 


18g 1GOr 
{ . (Old Province., (New Province 3 
0-10 6 131 5,304 
lo-15 : oa 1.961 ' 2.330 
ERTS : BOTE 340200 | 
25-40 : a! 4.561 ; 4.478 
40 and over : eae) 4454 
Total 20,000 ! 20.000 
! — 


The discrepancies in this return are due to the fact that in 
1891 the current vear of age was returned, whereas in 1901 
the completed year was recorded, as it was in 188r: and 
comparisons with the figures of that vear show that the mean 
age of males was the same in gor asim rdSt, while that of 
females had only risen by a tenth of a year. The figures, 
however, are affected by migration and various other factors, 
so that no conclusions of value can be drawn from them. 
Famine, causing a diminution in the number of children, had 
in 1901 appreciably affected the figures in the Districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak, and Jhelum. 

In rural areas the village watchman is entrusted, under the Vital 
supervision of the village headman and the higher revenue Statistlen: 
officials, with the duty of registering births and deaths. “Though 
almost invariably illiterate, this agency is so closely supervised 
in British Districts that the registration Is, in the mass, exceed- 
ingly accurate, and its results are in close agreement with the 
Census returns, In municipalities and cantonments registra- 
tion is in the hands of the local authorities and is often 
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defective. The system of compilation is anomalous. The 
cantonment returns are excluded from those of the Province 
altogether, as are those of such Native States as register births 
and deaths. Municipal returns go direct to the Civil Surgeon, 
but those from rural areas are compiled by the Superintendent 
of police, and forwarded by him to the Civil Surgeon, who 
sends both the municipal and rural returns to the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In each Division the inspector of vaccination 
is also charged with the duty of inspecting the birth and death 
registers, and his supervision has greatly improved the accuracy 
of the returns. The following table shows the principal vital 
statistics for the Province :— 
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In the first three quinquennia of the period from 1881 to ryor 
the birth-rate averaged a little over 39 per mille, but in the last 
quinquennium it rose to 43, pointing to better registration. 
The fewest births occur in May, after which the rate: rises 
gradually till July and is high in August and September, 
reaching its zenith in October. It then fally gradually until 
it drops suddenly in March. The mean death-rate for the five 
years ending 1900 was 33-7 per mille; but it ruse in ror to 
36, in 1902 to 44, and in 1903 to 49 per mille, plague alone 
accounting for to-22 per mille, or more than a filth of the 
deaths in the last year. The unhealthy season in the Punjab 
is the autumn, and the deaths in October corresponded to an 
average annual rate of 51 per mille in the ten years 18y1—1900. 
March and April are by far the healthiest months. The number 
of deaths from fever fluctuates greatly from year to year, accord- 
ing as the autumnal months are unhealthy or the reverse. The 
deaths from cholera, small-pox, and bowel complaints are 
relatively very few. Under the last head only deaths from 
dysentery and diarrhoea have been registered since rgor. 
Infirmities. In so far as specific infirmities are concerned, the figures 
of the latest Census showed a marked improvement on those 
of 1881, only 421 persons in every 100,000 of the population 
being returned as infirm, compared with 743 in the latter year. 
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Lepers now only number 19 in every 100,000 as compared 
with 26 in 1891 and 45 in 1881; and the blind 305, compared 
with 349 in 1Sgt and 528 in 188x. Insanity shows an 
apparent increase to 35 per 100,000 in rgor from 29 in r8g1, 
but this infirmity is often confused with deaf-mutism, which 
shows a marked decrease to So per 100,000 in rger from 97 
in 18gr. 

The disease returned in the Punjab as most fatal to life ip 
fever. In this malady the people vaguely include most dis- 
orders accompanied by abnormally high temperature ; but 
making all due allowances for this fact, malarial fever ts 
unquestionably the most fatal disease throughout the Province. 
The death-rates fluctuate greatly. In 1892 the rate was 34-8 
per mille, and 33-4 In 1900, but in 1899 it was only 18-6. In 
the two former years ea monsoon rains caused extensive 
floods and an unhealthy autumn. Malarial fever is most 
prevalent in the riverain valleys. This is especially markcd 
in the tract west of the Jumna, which is naturally waterlogged, 
and where the faulty alignment of the old Western Jumna 
Canal used to obstruct the natural drainage lines. Much has 
been done by realigning the canal and constructing drainage 
channels to remedy this evil, but the tract remains the most 
unhealthy in the Province. 

Cholera is hardly endemic, though a year seldom passes 
without an outbreak, and occasionally a local epidemic. 
Epidemic cholera caused 65,000 deaths in 1892 and 25,000 
in 1900. Small-pox is endemic, but owing to the wide extension 
of vaccination it is not very fatal to life, the mortality in the 
ten years 1894-1903 never having excecded 3 per mille. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in twenty-three of the more 
advanced towns, and small-pox is most fatal in towns where 
it is not enfurced. 

The first outbreak of plague vecurred in October, 1897, in 
a village of Jullundur District, but infection had probably been 
imported from Hardwar m the previous May. For three 
years the disease was almost entirely confined tu the adjacent 
parts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, but in November, 
rgoo, it broke out in Gurdaspur and soon spread to the 
newhbouring District of Sialkot. In rgor outbreaks occurred 
in several Districts : since then the disease has spread widely, 
and the Province has never been completely free from. it. 
The number of deaths was comparatively small tll gor, when 
20,998 were recorded. Inthe following year mortality increased 
more than tenfold. and the epidemic stil continues The 
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deaths from plague in r905 numbered 390,233, or 15 5 per 
thousand of population. The usual measures bave been 
adopted for dealing with outbreaks of plague and with the 
object of preventing tt spread, including the tolation of 
plague patients and the segregation of persons who had been 
exposed to infection, the evacuation of infected houses and 
villages, and the disinfection of houses and effects. Medical 
treatment and anti-plague inoculation have always been treely 
offered ; but the people have usually preferred native medi ines, 
and the attempts which have been made to eradicate or 
diminish plague by means of inoculation have not proved 
successful, Until May, rgor, most of the precautions, with 
the exception of medical treatment and inoculation, were 
compulsory ; but since then compulsion has been gradually 
abandoned, and is now chiefly restricted to the reperung of 
plague occurrences, and the inspection or detention of persons 
travelling either by road or railway to certain lull stations. 


se Judged by English standards infant mortality is extremely 
mobttality, - . ee Ray roeary ae yi 
% high, especially in the case of girls, This will be clear from 
the following table : — 
Infant © Number of! Deaths per rue Number wf Diewths ner roo | 
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Ree The births registered show a marked excess of male births, 
statistics, 


111 boys being born to every roo girls. | This initial de-tic leney 
in the number of females is accentuated, especially ja the first 
year of life, by the heavy mortality among girly and women 
up to the age of 40. Of the 24,754,737 persons enumerated 
IN TOOK, 13,552,514 were males and 11,402,223 females, so 
that 53-9 per cent. of the population were males und 46-1 per 
cent. females. In other words, for every I,o00 males there were 
854 females in 1901, compared with 851 in rSgr and 845 in 
831. These figures show that the number of females in the 
Punjab is increasing more rapidly than the number of males, 
thouzh improved enumeration probably accounts to sume 
extent for the improved ratios of 18gr and tgor. The pro- 
portion of females in the Punjab as a whole is probably not 
affected by migration. In different parts of the Province the 
ratio varies, beimg lowest in the central Districts and highest 
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in the Himalayan and submontane. These variations aré not 
explicable by differences in the position of women. ‘The Sikhs, 
whose women are comparatively well educated and enjoy more 
liberty than those of the Muhammuadans or Hindus, return a 
very low ratio of females, the figures for 1g0r being Sikhs 7783, 
Hindus 844. and Muhammadans $77 per 1.000 males. 
Among Muhammadans marriage ib a civilcontract. Among 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains it ts in theory a sacrament, indis- 
soluble save by death, and not even by death as fur as the 
wife is concerned. But practice does not always follow pre- 
cept; and among the lower Hindu and Sikh castes remarnage 
(Aarewa) is allowed, while in the Himalayas women are sold 
from hand to hand, and a system of temporary marriage 
prevails. On the other hand, the prejudice against widow 
marriage is almost as strong among Muhammadans of the 
superior classes as it is among orthodox Hindus, <All castes 
view marriage as desirable for a boy and indispensable for 
a girl, an unmarricd maiden who has attained puberty being 
a social stigma on her family, especially among the Rajputs. 
Betrothal is, as a rule, arranged at a very carly age, and the 
wedding takes place while the bride is still a child, though 
she does not go to live with her husband ull a later period. 
Infant marriage is, however, by no means universal, and 
4:5 per cent. of the girls and 26 per cent. of the boys over 
fifteen are unmarried. Early marriages are commonest among 
Hindus and in the east of the Province. The ceremonies 
connected with marriage are of infinite variety, the wedding 
especially being made an occasion for much costly hospitality 
and display. .\s a rule, Hindus and Sikhs observe the rule 
of exogamy which forbids marmaze witnin the tribe. and that 
of cndogamy which permits it only within the caste. hut 
a third social rule, which has been called the law of hyper.amy, 
also exists. By this a father must bestow his daughter on 
a husband of higher social status than his own, though he may 
seck a bride for his son in a lower grade. This law renders 
it difficult and costly for the middle classes to find hushands 
for their daughters, or brides for their sons, as the lower grades 
have no scruple in exacting money for a girl Among the 
Hindu agriculturists of the extreme east of the Provinee, the 
seven circuits round the sacred fire, prescribed by Hindu flaw, 
form the essential part of the marriage ritual, and the strict 
Hindus of the towns everywhere observe the same usage. 
Farther west among the agriculturists the number 1s reduced 
to four, while in the south-western Districts the important part 
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of the ceremony is the s?r me/ or joining of the heads of the 
parties. The Muhammadan form of marriaye, simple in itself, 
has almost everywhere been coloured by the Hindu ritual. 
The following table gives statistics of civil condition as recorded 
in r8gr and 1gor :— 
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Polygamy is not at all common, and is largely a question of 
means. Among Hindus and Sikhs only 6 per 1,000 «f the 
married males have more than one wife, and among Muham- 
madans only rr. Many of the agricultural and menial castes 
allow the marriage of widows, preferably to the brother of the 
deceased husband, and it is among them that polygamy Is 
commonest. It is rare among high-caste Hindus, who do not 
recognize remarriage. ‘The ceremonies of remarriage are much 
simpler than those of marriage, and the woman never acquires 
the status she had in the house of her first husband, though the 
children of the second marriage are regarded as leyitimate. 
Avowed polyandry is confined to the Himilayan tracts, though 
the practice is not unknown among some socially inferior 
castes in the plains. In the hills it usually evists in the 
Tibetan form, in which the husbands are all brothers. Indi- 
cations of succession through females among the polyandrous 
tribes are few and obscure, and the general rule is that sons 
succeed as the children of the brotherhood which owns their 
mother. Divorce is not common, even among Muhammadans, 
though their law recognizes a husband's right to put away his 
wife without assigning a reason. Among the Hindu agri- 
cultural tribes of the plains it is extremely rare, though the 
custom is not unknown among the inferior castes and among 
the Jats of the central Districts. It is only in the Eastern 
Himalayas, within the limits of Kangra and Simla Districts and 
the Hill States, where the marriage tie is notoriously loose, 
that the power of divorce belongs by custom to the wife as well 
as to the husband. The joint-family system of Hindu Jaw is 
almost unknown to the peasantry of the Province. It prevails 
only ameng the Brahmans and the clerical and commercial 
classes, and even among them it hardly exists outside the towns 
of the Delhi Division. Among the agricultural tribes of the 
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plains, sons by different mothers usually inherit in equal 
shares ; but the chundawand rule, by which they inherit fer 
stirpes, is not uncommon among both Hindus and Muham- 
madans, especially in the centre and west of the Province. 

With the exception of Tibeto-Burman, spoken in its pure form 
only in the Himalayan canton of Spiti and in a debased 
form in Lahul and Upper Kanawar, the vernaculars of the 
Punjab belong entirely to the Aryan family of languages. Of 
this family the Indian branch greatly predominates, the Iranian 
being represented only by 52.837 persons speaking Pashtu, 
40,520 speaking Baluchi, and 3,074 speaking Persian. The 
Pashti is confined to the Pathin tribes settled in Attock 
District and in the Isa Khel /ahsi7 of Mianwali on the banks 
of the Indus, and to Pathin immigrants. Baluchi is virtually 
confined to Dera Ghazi Khan District and the adjacent 
State of Bahawalpur. Persian is spoken only by immigrant 
families and refugees from Persia and Afghanistan. 

Western Punjabi is spoken in the Indus valley and east of it 
as far as the valley of the Chenab in Gujranwala, whence its 
boundary is a line through Montgomery District and the State 
of Bahawalpur. East of it Eastern Punjabi is spoken as far as 
the meridian passing through Sirhind. East again of that line 
Western Hindi is the dominant speech. These languages are 
divided into numerous dialects. The Western Punjabi (also 
called Jatki, ‘the Jats’ speech,’ and Multani) comprises the 
Hindko, Pothwari, Chibhali, Dhandi, Ghebi, and Awankari. 
Eastern Punjabi has two main dialects: the standard of the 
Mianjha, or central part of the Bari Doib, spoken round 
«Amritsar ; and that of the Malwa, the tract south of the Sutlej. 
Western Hindi comprises Hariini (the dialect of Hartina), 
Bangarti (that of the Bangar), Jatu (the Jat speech), and 
Ahirwati (the Ahir speech). To these three languages must 
be added the maze of Sanskritic dialects spoken in the hills, 
and hence called generically Pahari. These resemble 
Rajasthani rather than Punjabi, and merge into the Tibeto- 
Burman in Lahul and Kanawar. The Gujari, or Gujar speech, 
also deserves mention as a tongue spoken in the Himalayas, 
but also closely resembling Rajasthani. 

The following table shows the numbers returned in rgor as 
speaking the chief languages :— 


Western Punjabi : : 4 2 : - 2,755,463 
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As an institution caste plays a far less important part in 
the social life of the people than in other parts ot India, 
Tts bonds are stronger in the @ast thanoin the west, and 
generally in the towns than in the villages. so that in the rural 
areas of the Western Punjab somety is organized on a tribal 
basis, and caste hardly exists. Ethnically, if the Buddhists of 
the Himalayan tracts of Lahul. Spiti, and Kanisar be «x luded, 
the mass of the population is Arvan, other ciements, such 
as the Mongolian and the Semitic (Swiyids, Kureshis, and 
other sacred Muhammadan tribes), having by intermarriage 
with Indian converts to [Mam lost nearly all traces of their 
foreign origin. Socially the landed classes stand high, and of 
these the Jats (4.942,000) are the most important. ‘The Jat, 
or Jat as he is termed in the south-east of the Province, is 
essentially a landholder ¢(zaminddr), and when asked his caste 
usually rephes ‘Jat samiadirs The Jats are divided into 
numerous tribes and septs, and many of these hold consider- 
able areas which are divided into village communities. By 
religion they are essentially Hindus, 1.595,000 being 90 
returned in rgot; and they also comprise the great mass of 
the Sikhs, 1,390,000 being of that creed. The sikh Jats are 
mainly confined to the central Districts of the Panjab. Large 
numbers of them have from time to time been converted to 
Islam, and the Muhammadan Jats number 197.000. As cul- 
tivators the Hindu or Sikh Jats rank higher than any other class 
in the Province, and they make enterprising colonists and 
excellent soldier. the Sikh holding a marked pre-eminence im 
these respects. ‘Ihe Muhammadan Jat lacks the energy of his 
Hindu and Sikh kinsman, but he is not far behind him as 
a cultivator. Next in importance are the Rajputs (1,798, 000). 
The majority of them are Muhammadans (1, 347,000), ‘They 
do not rank high as cultivators, but furnish many recruits to 
the Indian army under the general designation of Punjabis 
Muhammadans. The Hindu Rajputs ure found muin’ yin the 
north-east corner of the Province, and in the Himalayan and 
submontane tracts, the Rajput tribes of the plains having for 
the most part accepted Islam. As a body the Rajputs stand 
higher than the Jats in the social system, and this has 
DEY ented their adherence to the levelling doctrines of Sikhism. 

3ulow these castes, both socially and numeric ally, stand the 
Ni Reaian s\rains (1,007,000), the Hindu and Sikh Saints 
(127,000), and the Kambohs (174,000), who live by fedéte 
culture and rarely enlist as soldiers. In the south-east of the 
Province the .\hirs (205,000) hold a position little if at all 
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inferior to the Jats. In the Himalayas of the North-East 
Punjab, the Kanets (390,000) and Ghiraths (170,000) form 
great cultivating classes under Rajput overlords. 

Inthe north-west the Gakhars (26,000), Khokhars (108,000), 
and Awans (421,000), and farther west and south the Pathans 
(264,000), take the position held by Rajputs elsewhere. In the 
south-west, especially in Dera Ghazi Khin District west of 
the Indus, the Balochs (468,000) form a dominant race of 
undoubted Iranian descent. Essentially pastoral tribes are 
the Gtijars, or cowherds (632,000), found mainly in the Lower 
Himalayas, and the Gaddis, or shepherds (26,000), in the 
State of Chamba and Kangra District. 

The trading castes in the villages occupy a lower position 
than the landowning classes, but in the towns they rank 
higher. The most important are the Banids (452,000) in the 
south-east, the Khattris (436,000) in the centre and north- 
west, and the Aroras (653.000) in the south-west. All these 
are Hindus or, rarely, Sikhs. The principal Muhammadan 
trading classes are the Shaikhs (321,000) and Khojas (99.0001, 
Attached to these classes by a system of clientship, which 
is a curious combination of social dependence and spiritual 
authority, are the various priestly castes, the Brahmans 
(1,112,000) ministering to Hindus, and the Saiyids (238,000) 
to Muhammadans. Both these classes, however, often follow 
secular occupations, or combine them with religious functions, 
and similar functions are exercised by countless other religious 
tribes and orders. 

The ethnical type in the Punjab is distinctly Aryan, there 
being few traces of aboriginal or foreign blood, 1f the Tibetan 


. ry: . 1 
element in the extreme north-east he excluded. The typical 


Punjabi is tall, spare but muscular, broadsheuldered, with full 
dark eves and an ample beard. The hair 1s invariably black, 
but the complexion varies from a deep olive-hbrown to wheat- 
coloured. .As a rule the lower classes are darker than the 
upper, and the complexion is fairer in the north-west than in 
the south-east. The Jats of the Manjha and Malwa exhibit 
a splendid physique. and the peasantry of the plains are 
generally a fine people: but in the riverain valleys there is 
a marked falling-off, and in the south-east of the Province the 
type approximates to that of Hindustan. In marked contrast 
to the plains people are those of the Himalayas. Among these 
the higher or Rajput class is slight, high-bred, and clean-limbed, 
but sometimes over-refined, while owing to immorality the lower 
classes are often weakly and under-sized. Nothing is more 
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stnking than the influence of hereditary ocenpation and town 
lite on physique, and the urban and trading populations are 
markedly inferior physically, though not mtcllectualy, to the 
peasantry. 

The Punjab by religion is more Muhammuadan than Hindu, 
Of the total population enumerated in Igor, 12,15 3.345 persons, 
or 49 per cent, were Muhammadans. In the West and in 
the submontane tracts Islim is the dominant: religion, its 
followers forming four-fifths of the population in the north-west 
dry area, but the Hindus are more numerous in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, and inthe Himalayas they fourm gs per cent. of 
the population. In the south-west, Multan and Uch were the 
earliest strongholds of the Moslem faith, and the population is 
deeply imbued with Muhammadan ideas, Hinduism bemg con- 
fined to the trading. landless castes, who are socially despised 
by their Muhammadan neighbours. The early Sultans made 
Delhi a great centre of Muhammadan influence, but they and 
their successors appear to have left the Hindus of the Punjab 
unmolested in religious matters until the Mughal empire was 
firmly established.  Akbar’s policy of religious toleration 
lessened the gulf between the two creeds, but many Muham- 
madan tribes ascribe their conversion to the zeal of .\urangzeb. 
Islam in the Punjab is as a rule free from fanaticism, but 
among the more ignorant classes it has retained many Hindu 
ideas and superstitions. Though the great mass of its 
followers profess the orthodox Sunni creed. the reverence paid 
to Satyids as descendants uf Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law, 1s un- 
usually great ; and popularly Islam consists in the abandonment 
of many Hindu usages and the substitution of a Muhammuadan 
saint’s shrine for a Hindu temple. A very important factor in 
Muhammadan religious life is the Sufi influence which, origin- 
ating in Persia, was brought into the Punjab by the carly Sultans 
of Ghor. Its first great exponent was the saint Kutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar, in whose honour the Kuthb Minar at Delhi was 
erected. His disciple Baba Farid-ud-din, Shakar-ganj, of Pak- 
pattan in Montgomery District, is perhaps the most widely 
reverenced saint in the Punjab; and the shrine of his disciple 
Khwaja Nizdm-ud-din, Aulia, near Delhi, is also a place of 
great sanctity. Spiritual descendants of these saints founded 
shrines at Maharan in the Bahawalpur State, at Taunsa Shacif 
in Dera Ghazi Khan District, and elsewhere. Thus the 
Province is studded with Sifi shrines. 

Hinduism in the Punjab is a singularly comprehensive creed. 
As the Province can buast no great centres of Hindu thought or 
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learning, the Punjabi Hindu looks to Hardwar on the Ganges 
as the centre of his faith. But Hardwar 1s accessible only to 
the eastern Districts, so elsewhere pilyrimages are made to 
countless miner temples and shrines, even those of Muhamma- 
dan saints. Vishnu is worshipped chiefly by the Baniis of the 
south-east and by the Rayputs, but Sivdiwalas or temples to Siva 
are nearly as eommoan as Thakurdwaras or temples of Vishnu 
(Thakur), Far more popular than these are the widely spread 
cults of Giga, the snake-god, and Sakhi Sarwar, the benevolent 
fertilizing earth-god, whose shrine in Dera Ghazi Khan is the 
object of regularly organized pilgrimages. Gtga’s legend also 
makes him a Rajput prince converted to Islim, and Sakhi 
Sarwar has been metamorphosed into a Muhammadan saint. 
‘There are countless minor cults, such as that of Sitla, the ‘cvol 
one,’ the small-pox goddess, and those of the sed/z/s or ‘pure 
ones.’ Ancestor-worship is very common among the Jats. 

In the Himalayas Vishnu and Siva have many devotees, the 
Rajputs especially worshipping the former : but underlying these 
orthodox cult, are those of the innumerable deefas (gods or 
spirits), dee?s (goddesses), and Zzrs (heroes), which are probably 
more ancient than Hinduism. ‘The principal religious orders 
are the Sanyasir and Jogis, who follow in theory the philoso- 
phical system of Sankaracharya and Patanjali. There are also 
Muhammadan Jogis, whose mysticism has much in common 
with the practices of the Hindu ascetics. The Barragis, 
a Vaishnava order founded by Ramanand in the fourteenth 
century, are likewise numerous. 

The Arya Samaj was founded by Pandit Davadnand Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kithiawar about 1875. During his lifetime 
the doctrine spread rapidivy . but sinee his death m ro3, the 
growth of the Samay has been comparatively slow, and in 190 
only y.to5 Males Over 15 returned themselves as Aryas. The 
movement has been well described as being ‘primarily the 
outcome of the solvent action of natural scence on modern 
Hinduism.’ The Sam4j finds its sole revelation im the Vedas, 
which, rightly interpreted, prove that those who Were inspired 
to write them were acquainted with the truths which modern 
science 1s slowly rediscovering. It attaches no merit to pil- 
grimages or to most of the rites of popular Hinduism. The 
liberal social programme of the Aryas is the outcome of their 
religious views, and includes the spread of education, the re- 
marriage of widows, and the raising of the age for marriage. 
They are drawn, as a rule, from the best-educated classes of the 
community, Khattris, Aroras, and Brahmans, and the doctrines 
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they preach have met with acceptance chiefly in the progressive 
tracts north and east of the capital. At Lahore they maintain 
a college. Since 1893 the Samay has been divided into two 
parties. The cause of the schim was the question of the 
lawfulness of meat as an article of diet. ‘Those in favour of it 
are known as the ‘cultured’ or ‘college’ party, and those 
against it as the mahd/ma party. 

Religious architecture still maintains the tradition of each 
sect or community, with few deviations from the old plans 
which were designed mainly with a view to the needs of each 
religion. Ablutivn is an essential feature of every sect, 50 that 
a tank of water, with other necessary facilities. ts found in 
a prominent position in all buildings. Mosques, now usually 
built of brick, consist of an open courtyard, with the »zArdé on 
the west, surmounted by a dome flanked with mazzrs or pillars. 
The Hindus enclose their temples in a walled courtyard, con- 
taining the shrine for the deity to which the templets dedicated. 
Over this is a pyramidal tower, surmounted by « metal finial 
shaped to represent the emblem of the divinity enshrined. The 
temples of the Sikhs are usually designed on an orthodox square 
plan consisting of nine parts, known as the xawhsra. The 
general arrangement is a courtyard, in which is situated a tank 
of water for washing and a central open construction (Adradart) 
for the reading of the ‘Granth’ Qver this is a dome, which 
may be distinguished from that of a mosque by bem zenerally 
fluted or foliated in design. The modern Sikhs bemy adepts in 
wood-carving, the doors and other details are not unfrequently 
freely decorated. Jain temples are built on a somewhat similar 
plan to those of the Hindus, except that more than one shrine 
is often found in the enclosure and pillared verandas are 
a feature, In modern examples, however, this latter character- 
istic is frequently ornitted. 

Excluding the Jesutts at the Mughal court, the first Christian 
missionary to the Punjab was a Baptist preacher who visited 
Delhi early in the nineteenth century. Delhi and Simla are 
the only stations now occupied by this mission. The first great 
missionary movement in the Punjab proper was the establish- 
ment of the American Presbyterian Mission at Ludhiana in 
1834. The Ludhiana Mission, as it thus came to be called, 
occupies a number of stations in the Central Punjab south of 
the Ravi, and maintains the Forman Christian College at 
Lahore, with a large press at Ludhiama. ‘The Church Mis- 
sionary Society began operations in the Punjab in 1851. — Its 
stations comprise a group round Amritsar and Lahore, and 
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a long line of frontier stations stretching from Simla to Karachi 
in Sind. It has a college in Lahore which prepares natives of 
India for holy orders, and the Church of England Zanana 
Mission works in many of its stations. ‘The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel began work in Delhi in 1852. In 
1877 it was reinforced by the Cambridge Mission, which main- 
tains the St. Stephen's College at Delhi. Other missions are 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Church of Scotland, the Moravian, 
the Amencan United Presbyterian, the Zanana Bible and 
Medical Missions, and the Salvation Army, besides the mis- 
sionary work conducted by various Roman Catholic orders. 

The following table gives statistics of religion as recorded in 
1891 and 1901 :— 


| H 1801 1go0r 1 
| pes an Fi op ea, 

| VWindus . ‘ ‘ : : , 10,122,473 | 10,344,464 | 

i Sikhs . 2 : ; ; Z I,SS1.07 3! 2,Loz,8yf 

| ae . : 7 ‘ Fi Ys,015 $983, 

+ Buddhi-ts . ; ‘= : me 6.23 | 6.940 

lz Zoroastiians . : ? : 372° ar 
Mubammadans . ILTGS.270 , 12,534,345 
: Luropean and E urastan 28.971. 25,6011 

Christians I ee 7 od ea : 
1 ment?" Native . : : : 1.561 | 37,g80 
| Jews and unspcctied : . : -4 at 36 


Of the total population at least 56 per cent. are supported by 
agriculture. Next in importance is the artisan section of the 
community, which numbers 4,898,080, or 19-8 per cent. of the 
population. Of these, cutton-weaving, spinning, &c., supports 
1,012,314, and leather-working 742.034, while potters number 
269.36q, carpenters 263.717, and iron-workers 164,814. The 
makings of tools and implements supports 135.780. and build- 
eg 121,753. soldsmiths number 120.755. and tailors 168,963. 
but the figurcs tor these smaller groups are subject to several 
qualifications Commerce supports only 2-8, and the pro- 
fessions 2-2 per cent. of the population, while public service 
maintains 2 per cent. The residue is composed of general 
labourers (812.584 in number), personal domestic servants 
(1,771,944). and 827,289 persons whose subsistence was inde- 
pendent of occupation. In spite of the caste system, the 
division of Jabour has not been pushed very far in the Punjab. 
‘The carpenter is often an ironsmith, the shopkeeper a money- 
lender, the agriculturist a trader, and so on. 

‘The staple food consists of the grain grown in the locality. 
Well-to-do people eat wheat and rice, while the ordinary 
peasant’s fuod consists chiefly of wheat, barley, and gram in 
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summer, and maize in winter. The poorer classes use in- 
ferior grains, such as chind (Panicum mitliatccum), mandua 
(Eleusine coracana), jow'dr (great millet &e, In the hill, 
submontane, and canal-irrigated tracts, where rice is largely 
grown, it forms the principal diet of the people in general, 
but elsewhere it is eaten only on festive occasions. In the 
west and south-west &éra (spiked millet) 1s mostly consumed 
in the winter. Pulses and vegetables are eaten with bread 
by prosperous caminddrs and townspeuple, but the poorer 
classes, who cannot always afford them, merely mix salt in 
their bread and, if possible, eat it with buttermilk, Peasants 
are especially fond of curds, buttermilk, and green mustard 
(sarsony as relishes with bread. G4i iy used only by those 
who can afford it. Meat is seldom eaten. except by the better 
classes, and by them only on occasions of rejoicing or by way 
of hospitahty. The common beverages are buttermilk, water 
mixed with milk and sugar, country sherbets, and sardat, a 
cooling drink made by bruising certain moistened ingredients 
in a mortar; but the use of the two latter is almost entirely 
confined to the townsfolk. Aerated waters are coming rapidly 
into use. Hemp (éfang) is ordinarily drunk by the religious 
mendicants (fa&irs), both Hindu and Muhammadan, In 
towns cow’s milk 1s used, but in rural tracts butiulo’s 1s pre- 
ferred, as being richer. In the camelbreeding tract camel's 
mouk is also drunk. 

The dress of the people is of the simplest kind and, in 
the plains, made entirely of cotton cloth. A turban, a loin- 
cloth, a loose wrap, thrown round the body like a plaid, and, 
in the cold season, a vest or jacket of some kind, are the 
usual garments. White is the usual colour, but dyed stuffs 
are often worn, especially on festive occasions. As a rule 
Muhammadans avoid red, while Saiyids and others claiming 
descent from the Prophet favour green. Hindus similarly 
avoid blue, but it is the characteristic dress of Sikh zealots, 
hke the Akalis. Manor variations in dress are innumerable, 
and fashion tends to adopt European clothes, often with most 
incongruous results, among the men. 

Women are far more conservative ; but the influence of 
Islim has brought about the adoption of the trouser instead 
of the Hindu skirt, which is only general in the south-east. 
Here again local and tribal customs vary. ‘Thus Rajput 
women, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, wear the trouser, 
and Gijars the petticoat, while many Sikh and Hindu Jat 
women wear both. In the wilder parts of the central area 
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the skirt was little more than a kilt, but the more elaborate 
garment is coming into fashion. The tight bodice is essen- 
tially a Hindu woman's garment, the looser shirt a Muhamma- 
dan characteristic. The wrap or chddar is universally worn ; 
and the farda system compels most Muhammadan, and many 
Hindu and sikh ladies of the better classes, to wear, when 
compelled to leave the house, an ungainly and uncomfortable 
veil (urkay which covers the whole form. 

The ordinary peasant’s house is not uncomfortable, though 
hardly attractive. Built of mud, with a flat roof. and rarely 
decorated, it is cooler in summer and warmer in winter than 
a house of brick or stone. In the large villages of the Central 
and South-East Punjab the dwellings are close and confined, 
but in the south-west a ruder and more spacious type 1s 
found. Houses of stone are mainly found in the hills, and 
slate roofs only in the Himalayas. Brick (fukd@) houses 
in the villayes are rapidly increasing in numbers, but in com- 
fort are hardly an improvement on the old. In the cities 
such houses have long been the rule, but to secure privacy 
and additional room they are built or rebuilt to several storeys, 
rendering sanitation an insoluble problem. ‘Phe furniture 
of an ordinary house is cheap and simple, comprising a few 
string beds, stools, boxes, spinning wheels, and cooking 
utensils, with a grain-receptacle of mud. 

Muhammadans bury their dead, while Hindus and Sikhs, 
with some exceptions, burn them. The casteless people, 
such as the Chihris and Chamars, who stand outside the 
pale of Hinduism, imitate whichever religion happens to be 
dominant in their neighbourhood. Hindus collect the bones 
from the ashes of the funeral pyre and send them to be thrown 
into the Ganges, or, if they cannot afford that. cast them into 
an adjacent stream. 

Games are singularly few, especially among children, and 
this perhaps explains why cricket, and to a lesser extent foot- 
ball, have become popular in the schools. In the villages a 
kind of prisoner’s base. clubs, quoit-throwing (among the 
Sikhs), tent-pegging, especially in the Salt Range and western 
plains, and camel racing on the Bikaner border, are fairly 
popular. Otherwise athletics are a growth of Brush rule. 
Wrestling is virtually confined to professionals. Sport is often 
keenly followed, hawking, coursing, and shooting being favourite 
pastimes of the well-to-do in many rural tracts. In the towns 
quail-fighting is the form of sport most actively pursued. ‘The 
drama hardly exists, except in a few rude plays (szdngs), acted 
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by the professional castes.  Folk-songs are tairly numicrous, 
but the music is singularly rude and barbarous. ‘The mono- 
tony of village life ts rendered bearable bs the numerous 
and costly ceremonies which a birth, a wedding, or a funeral 
demand. 

Pignmages offer great distractions, and are regularly organ- 
ized to shrines like that of Sukhi Sarwar. Fairs also affurd 
excuse for numberless holidays, which are mostly spent in 
harmless though aimless amusements. 

The principal Hindu holidays are :—the Basant Panchmi, or 
feast of Saraswati, goddess of learning; the Sivardtri, or feast 
of Siva; the Hoh, or the great spring festival and Saturnalia 
of Northern India: the Baisakhi, or Hindu New Year; the 
Salono, or day when amulets against ev) are solemmly put 
on; the fanm Ashtmi, or birthday of Krishna: the Daschra, 
which recally Rama’s conquest of Ravana; and the Dewali, 
the Hindu feast of lanterns. Instead of the Holi, Sikhs 
observe a kindred festival called Hola Mohalla, held the 
day after, and also Gur: Nanak’s birthday. 

The chief Muhammadan holidays are, in the Punjab as 
elsewhere :—the Id-ul-Fitr or day after Kamzin, the Id-ue- 
Zuha, the Muharram, Bara Woafit, Juma-ul-wida, and Shab-i- 
barat. Besides these, every locality has a succession of minor 
fairs and festivals of its own. 

The ordinary name generally consists of two words, which 
are selected from a Varicty of causes, astrological, religious, 
and superstitious. The father’s name is rarely, if ever, given 
to the son, and there is seldum anything like a surname, 
persons being distinguished only by the variety of names 
employed. Among Hindus it is essential that the religious 
name given at birth should never be known or used, and 
the name by which a man is known is more or less a nick- 
name; while both among Hindus and Muhammadans it 1s 
olten not easy to say what a man’s real name is, as a man 
who is known among his friends as Gotra or Mujjan will on 
occasions of state entitle himself Govardhan Das or Murtaza 
Khan. The second name among Hindus is often in a sense 
honorific, and originally had a religious meaning, Ram and 
Lal distinguishing Brahmans, Singh Kshattriyas, and Mal, 
Rai, and Lal Vaishyas; but these distinctions do not now 
hold good. All Sikhs indeed have names ending in Singh, 
but the title is not confined to them ; and as to the others, 
a man who one year is called Parsi will, if things prosper 
with him, call himself Parasurama the next, 
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Muhammadan names generally consist of two words, the 
alam or name and /akad or honorary title, such as Muhammad 
Lin, though, as above mentioned, the villager will as often 
as not be known by an abbreviation such as Mamdt. .\ 
combination of one of the ‘comely’ names of God with 
abd ( servant’) is also common, such as Abdullah, or Ab- 
dul Ghafar, About half the proper names of Muhammadans 
are of religious origin, and the rest differ in) no way 
from those of Hindus, Besides the two regular names, both 
affixes and prefixes are found. Afmses generally denote the 
caste or clan, such as .\hlawalia, Ramearhia, Seth, or Varma 
(a purely Khattri appellation), or are honorific, such as the 
Muhammadan ‘Khan.’ This atti, sometimes, but rarely, tends 
to harden into a surname. Prefixes are honoritic and answer 
to the European Mr. or Monsieur: such are among Hindus, 
Baba, Lata, Sodhi, Raja. and Pandit; and among Muham- 
madans, Munshi, Fakir, Wazirzida, and Makhdam. In addi 
ticn a man may bear honorific titles, many of which, such 
as Rat Bahadur and Khan Bahadur, are given by Government, 
su that a Muhammadan’s full style and tithe may run Mukh- 
dam Abdul Aziz Khan Shams-ul-Ulama Khan Bahadur, or 
a Hindu’s Baba Raghunath singh Rau Bahadur Divan 
Bahadur. 

The most common ‘endings for place names in the Punjab 
are the Arabic dad (‘abode’) and shahr (‘city’) and the 
Hindu fur, nagar, and wara, all meaning ‘town’ or ‘place,’ 
and of and garh meaning ‘fort. Many are in the genitive, 
meaning, lke Mukenan or Fasilka, the place of a certain tribe 
or people ; while the termination cde, meaning * belonging to,’ 
is one of the Must common. 

Excluding the Himalayan and other hill tracts and the 
ravines of Kawalpind:, Attock, and Jhelum Districts, the vast 
alluvial plain is broken only by the wide valleys of its rivers. 
Its soil is a sandy loam, interspersed with patches of clay and 
tracts of pure sand. The soils of the Himalayan and lower 
ranges resemble those of the plains, but both sand and clay 
are rarer, and the stony area is considerable. ‘he quality 
of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, 
facilities for irrigation, natural or aruficial, being the primary 
factor. ‘Vhe monsoon current extends only to the extreme 
south-eastern Districts. The rainfall is fairly sufficient for 
agricultural purposes in the hills and in the submontane tracts, 
but diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, 
being as little as 5 and 7 inches in Muzaffargarh and Multan. 
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It is only in or near the Humilayas that unirrigated cultivation 
can he said tu be fairly secure. 

The Punjab has two harvests: the rad? (Adérf) or spring, 
sown mostly in October-November and mostly reaped in 
April-May: and the Asarif (sda) or autumn, sown in 
June-August and reaped from early September to the end 
of December. Both sugar-cane and cotton, though sown 
earlier, are autumn crops. The spring sowings follow quickly 
on the autumn harvesting. To the spring succeeds the cxtra 
(suid) harvest, chiefly tobacco, melons, and similar crops, har- 
vested Jate in June. Speaking generally, the tendency, as 
irrigation develops, 1s for intensive cultivation in the zz to 
replace the extensive cultivation of the 2zarif 

The advantayeés of frequent ploughing are thoroughly recog- 
nized, especially for wheat and sugar-cane, for which a fine 
seed-bed 1s essential. The plough used is an implement of 
simple construction, made of wood with an iron or iron-pointed 
share, and drawn by a single yoke of oxen. When the soil has 
been reduced to a fairly fine tilth, a heavy log of wood roughly 
squared, called soAdga, is used to supply the place of a heht 
roller. It breaks up any remaining clods, and also compacts 
and levels the surface. 

There are three methods of sowing: by scattering the seed 
broadcast on the surface, by dropping it into the furrows by 
hand, or by drilling through a tube attached to the plough 
handle. The last method, if skilfully used, deposits the seed 
in the bottom of the furrow, and 15 employed when the surface 
is dry. The second is employed in moderately moist, and the 
first in thoroughly moist soils, 

Land near a town or village is heavily manured, as also is 
land near a well, since it can be easily irrigated and valuable 
Crops grown on it. Sugar-cane, maize, tobacco, and vegetables 
are always manured. Wheat, cotton, barley, and melons are 
manured only when manure is readily available. Spiked millet, 
gram, fara mira, and other inferior crops are never manured. 
Thorough manuring costs from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 an acre, and 
is most common in the vicinity of the larger towns, the 
municipal boards of which make a considerable income hy 
sales of refuse. In such localities two to four very rich crops 
a year are grown. Irrigated land is manured much more 
generally than unirrigated. Besides the sweepings of villages, 
night-soil, the dung of sheep, goats, and camels, the ashes of 
cow-dung, and nitrous earth are used for manure. The two 
last are applied as a top-dressing, especially for vegetables and 
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tobacco, The others are spread over the land after the radi 
has been harvested, and ploughed in before the monsoon rains 
set in. <A top-dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure 13 
often applied to sugar-cane after the cuttings have germinated. 
the soil being then hoed by hand and irrigated. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and camels are often folded in the fields for the sake of 
their manure, and in the hills shepherds derive much profit hy 
lending their flocks for this purpose. The practwe of using 
cow-dung for fuel seriously diminishes the natural supply ot 
manure, 

Weeding and hoeing are resorted to only for the more 
valuable crops, The crops are cut entirely by hand, and 
harvesting employs all the menials of a village. Grain is 
mostly trodden out by cattle. The implements in use, of 
a primitive type and simple construction, are well adapted to 
the cultivator’s needs, but are capable of improvement. ‘The 
iron sugar-press has now almost ousted the old cumbrous 
wooden type. 

Agriculture affords the main means of subsistence ta Population 
13,917,000 persons, or 56 per cent. of the population, exclusive ans 
of 214,000 partially supported by it. The Punjab is essentially ture. 
a country of peasant proprietors, landholders and tenants 
numbering, with their families, 13,452,000 persons. Of the 
total number supported by agriculture, 36 per cent. are actual 
cultivators, only 184,000 being rent-receivers. 

The principal crops in spring are wheat, gram, and barley. Principal 
Wheat is the staple crop grown for sale. The development lore: 
of canals in the past ten or fifteen vears has led to a reat Wheat. 
expansion of the area under spring crops, especially wheat, 
which ordinarily covers about 13,090 square miles. Ta good 
years, such as r8ag, 845, and rgor, it covered more than 
To,goo, but in the famine years of 1897 and 1yoo only about 
7,800 square miles. Though best sown between the middle of 
October and the middle of November, it can be put in later: 
and in the Northern Punjab, if the winter rains are late, it may 
be sown up to the first week in January. ‘There are many 
indigenous varieties, both red and white, bearded and_beard- 

Jess. Rather more than half the area under wheat is irrigated. 
The out-turn varies from 4 to 12 cwt. on irrigated, and from 
4 to 7 cwt. on unirrigated land. 

Next to wheat comes gram, which usually covers more than Gram. 
3,400 square miles, but the area fluctuates with the rainfall. 
Sown as a rule earlier than wheat and mainly in the poorer 
unirrigated lands, it is generally harvested a fortnight earlier, 
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but is not infrequently sown and harvested with it. The 
yield is about 4 to 9 ewt. on unirrigated land, but may rise 
to rr cwt. under Irrigation. 

Barley is often sown mixed with wheat and gram, as it 
matures even if the rainfall be not sufficient for the wheat. 
It is also useful as a catch-crop, since it can be sown later 
than wheat. It is grown extensively for the breweries and as 
fodder. Barley ordinarily covers about 1,600 square miles. 
On irrigated land the out-turn is from 5 to rr cwt., compared 
with 3 to g ewt. on unirrigated land. 

The staple cereals in autumn are maize, great millet ( ozw7r), 
spiked millet (2z7ra), and rice. Of these, maize is the principal 
food-erain of the montane, submontane, and central tracts, 
and 15 cultivated extensively in all three. In rgo4 it covered 
about 1,900 square miles. It is sown from the middle of June 
to the middle of August, and harvested between the middle of 
September and the middle of November. Maize yields from 
4 to rr cwt. on land dependent on rainfall, and from 7 to 
13 cwt. where irrigation is available. 

In the Rawalpindi and Delhi Divisions spiked millet is the 
chief crop, but it is also grown throughout the Province. It 
ordinarily covers more than 2,500 square miles, but in years of 
good rainfall more than 3,100 square miles. It requires less 
morsture than great mullet, but its stalks are of inferior value 
as fodder. The yield varies from 23 to 10 ewt. per acre. 

Great millet. grown throughout the Province, ordinarily 
covers 3,000 square miles. This also is chiefly sown on un- 
irrigated land. When sown as a food-crop, it still yields from 
120 to 180 cwt. of green fodder per acre. Sown only as a 
fodder-crop, it is called chzvé. The out-turn of grain is from 
3 to 5 cwt. per acre, increased by r or 2 ewt. if irrigated. 

Rice is grown chiefly in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Karnal, and 
Ambila Districts, and throughout the Lahore and Multan 
Divisions. It ordinarily covers more than 1,100 square miles. 
There are many recognized varieties. Sowings extend from 
March to August, and the crop is harvested in September 
and October. 

Other important autumn cereals are rdgf or mandi? (Eleu- 
Sine coractnd), china | Panicum miliaceum), and kangnt or 
Italian nnllet (Se¢aria tfalica). In 1904 these covered more 
than 300 square miles. 

Cotton Is inereasmg rapidly in importance as an export 
staple. The area sown now amounts to over 1,600 square 
miles. The crop is generally irrigated, except in the Delhi 
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1903-4 Was a little more than 80 square mies, of which about 
30 square miles were in Muzaffargarh District and 25 in 
Multan. 

Highly manured land near villages grows turnips, carrots, and 
similar produce, which occupy 578 square miles. Potatoes, 
already a valuable crop in the Kangra and Simla Hills, are 
increasing in importance. Mangoes are a paying fruit-crup in 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Multan, and Muzaffargarh ; and in the 
two latter Districts and in Dera Ghazi Khan the date-palm 
flourishes, there being nearly 1,500,000 female trees which 
produce about 33,000 tons of fruit annually. It ts consumed 
entirely in Northern India. There is some export of pears, 
apples, and other European fruit from the Kul valley. but 
inaccessibility hinders the development of the industry. 

The successions shown below are venerally recognized, but 
all depends on climatic conditions, soils, the means of irriga- 
tion, and the system of agriculture followed in any given tract: 
Maize, indigo, or hemp, followed by wheat: great millet, 
followed by masur and gram ; rice, followed by barley, masir, 
and peas; turnips or cotton, followed by maize, cotton or 
maize, followed by seni; sensi, followed by melons. Since 
annexation, the potato, tea, and English fruits and sexctables 
have been introduced. The firstmamed is so important that 
the people call it ‘the hillman’s sugar-cane. Attempts made 
to acclimatize American maize have succeeded only in the hills, 
and even there the stock has deteriorated. It requires nearly 
five months to mature, and the heat of the plains mpens it too 
rapidly. In rgor an experimental farm of 55 acres was started 
at Lyallpur in the Chenab Colony. A soo-acre seed farm has 
also been opened in the Jhelum Colony. 

A combined Agricultural College and Research Institute is 
to be established at Lyallpur, with a staff which will include 
a Principal, a Professor of Agriculture, an Ayricultural Chemist, 
an Economic Botanist, an Entomologist, and a Mycologist. 
The college will train men for the Agricultural department, and 
also as teachers of agriculture in normal schools. The present 
experimental farm at Lyallpur will be largely increased in size, 
and it 1s intended to establish similar farms on a smaller scale 
in localities selected as characteristic of the main divisions of 
the Province. As the scheme develops. it is hoped that 
an Aynicultural Assistant will be appointed for each istrict. 
The Vetermary department is a part of the Agricultural depart- 
ment, under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

The working of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
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Loans Acts varies from District to District. In some, borrow- 
ing from Government is unpopular, the cultivators preferring to 
take loans from the village banker, because, though the rates of 
interest charged by Government are low, it generally insists on 
punctual and regular repayment in fixed instalments, whereas 
the village bankers do not insist on punctual repayment, 
and often accept grain or cattle in licu of cash. Mureover, 
the official formalities necessary before the cash reaches the 
cultivator’s hands often deter him from applying for a loan 
from Government, 

During the decade 1891-1900 about 24% lakhs a year was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 3-4 lakhs 
being advanced in rgoo-1 and 1-5 lakhs in 1y0o3~4. Loans 
are made at 64 per cent. per annum interest, and on the 
security of the borrower's holding. They are seldom mis- 
applied, and are mostly taken for sinking irrigation wells, the 
number of which rose from 211,000 in 18yo~1 tu 276,000 in 
1903-4. Allowing for the wells which fell out of use, more 
than 100,000 wells must have been sunk or renewed in this 
period, and of these a large proportion were made with the aid 
of loans from Government. Advances under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act are made on the personal security of the cultivator, 
and practically only in or after drought, to enable him to 
replace cattle that have died and to purchase seed. Between 
1891 and 1goo about 4-5 lakhs was advanced annually, 2 lakhs 
being advanced in 1900-1 and 1 lakh in 1903-4. 

The indebtedness of the cultivators has long engaged the 
attention of Government, and the extent of the evil was illus- 
trated by a special investigation into the conditions of certain 
tracts in Siilket, Gujranwala, and shahpur Districts. The 
Measures taken to cope with reckless alienation of land are 
described below, under Land Revenue. The creditors are in 
the great majority of cases small Hindu shopkeepers. — Agri- 
culturist moncy-lenders are found in parts of the Punjab, such 
as Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ferozepore, and Ludhiana, where the 
Sikh, ‘half agriculturist, half soldier, and wholly Bania,’ pre- 
dominates ; and they are said to be even more exacting than 
the trading classes. The ordinary rate of interest varies from 
21 to 25 per cent, except in the case of loans on jewels, which 
are given at about 12 per cent. A Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies has been appointed in the Punjab, The 
number of registered societies on March 31, 1906, was 151, of 
which 108 were inthe Districts of Gurdaspur and Jullundur. Carte. 

The yak is found within the geographical limits of the Yak. 
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Punjab, but only inthe Northern Kangra hillk. In summer it 
finds pasturage up to 17,000 fect, but in winter erases: below 
8,000 feet. In the Higher Himalayas it Is used for ploughing 
and pack-carriage. At lower elevations it 1s crossed with the 
ordinary cattle of the hills. 

The Punjab kine are of the humped Indian type. In the 
Himalayas the mountain or Pahari breed is dark in colour, 
becoming black or red as the elevation increases The JJhanmi 
or Salt Range breed is similar in size but lighter, tending to 
white, in colour. In the plains there are several breeds, the 
principal being those of Montgomery, the Malwa, and Hariana, 
and that of the Kachi, the country between the Chenab and 
the Thal steppe. The best animals are reared in the southern 
Districts, Hissar, Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnal. Bulls 
and bullocks are used for ploughing throughout the Province. 

Wild buffaloes are no longer found in the Punjab, bur the 
domesticated variety is common and highly prized. A good 
cow-buffalo yields from 25 to 30 seers of a white insipid milk, 
rich in fat, from which large quantities of Az (clarified butter) 
are made. The profit from gAi is in some Districts very large. 
Hides are an important article of commerce, and bones are 
largely exported. 

The most prevalent cattle diseases are foot-and-mouth 
disease, haemorrhagic septicaemia, rinderpest, black-quarter, 
and anthrax. Sheep and goats also suffer from the first- 
named. Though very common, the losses from it are shht, 
as only 2 or 3 per cent. of the animals attacked die. Septi- 
caemia is also prevalent, especially during the rains, and the 
mortality 1s usually 90 per cent. Buffaloes are its chief victims, 
but it also attacks kine. Rinderpest is common, more 
especially in the hills, where it assumes a virulent form, killing 
80 or go per cent. of the animals attacked. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and even camels are subject to this pest. Inoculation, 
segregation, and other measures for combating cattle diseases 
are controlled by the qualified assistants who work under the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary department and the 
Deputy-Commissioner. The prices of cattle vary considerably. 
A good milch buffalo fetches Rs. 100 or even Rs. 150. A pair 
of young Harlina plough bullocks cost Rs. r20 or Rs. 140, 
and a cow from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, but as a rule inferior and 
cheaper cattle are in demand. 

The Baloch and Dhanni breeds of horses are the best 
known in the Punjab. Generally the Punjab stock has im- 
mensely improved during the last thirty years from the infusion 
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of the English and Arab blood of thoroughbred stallions. 
Large horse-fairs are held at Sargodha (in Shahpur), Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Amritsar, Multan, and 
Jalalabad (in Ferozepore). 

Sheep are important in the South-West Punjab, where wool 


Sheep an 


is a staple product. The diméa or fat-tailed sheep is found 8% 


in the Salt Range, but does not flourish east of it In the 
Himalayas the variety found resembles that of Dartmoor or 
Exmoor, the Azad being the best breed. Goats are kept 
chiefly for milk and meat, but the hair is also largely used. 

Camels are extensively used throughout the plains and in 
the Lower Himalayas, but the south and south-west supply the 
largest numbers. Mostly used as a pack-animal, the camel is 
also employed for draught, riding, and even ploughing in those 
parts. Camel fairs are held at Abohar and Bhiwani (in 
Hissar). 

Donkeys are miserable creatures in the Punjab, except in 
Rawalpindi and the Districts west of the Chenab.  Maule- 
breeding from imported donkey stallions supplied by the Army 
Remount department is carried on in ten Districts and in both 
the canal colonies, and elsewhere by the Civil Veterinary 
department. 

Cattle are largely stall-fed. Every village has its grazing- 
grounds ; but the grass is never abundant and fails entirely in 
years of scanty rainfall, when the cattle are driven off in large 
numbers to find pasture along the rivers and below the hills. 

The principal cattle fairs are those held at Amnitsar, Jahaz- 
garh (in Rohtak), Gula Shah (in Sialkot), and Hissar. 

The extent to which cultivation is dependent on irrigation 
may be gauged from the fact that qr per cent. of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, mainly from wells and canals, and that 7 per 
cent. more is subject to inundation from the rivers. Hence 
only 52 per cent. of the cultivated area 1s wholly dependent on 
the rainfall. Of the 41 per cent. irrigated, 22 per cent. is 
irrigated from canals, r4 from wells, 4 from wells and canals 
combined, and 1 from streams and tanks. 

The necessity and demand for irrigation vary with the cli- 
matic and physical conditions. Speaking generally, the neces- 
sity for perennial irrigation varies inversely with the amount 
of the rainfall, being therefore greatest in the south-west 
and least in the north-east submontane tracts. The two prin- 
cipal means of irrigation are canaly and wells, the latter in- 
cluding various indigenous kinds of lift, and the area in which 
each can be used iy determined by the depth of the spring- 
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level. Perennial canals are beneficial where the spring-level is 
not less than 20 feet below the surface; but where it 1s higher, 
wells are used in the cold season and the canal is reserved for 
irrigating the autumn crop during the summer months, to 
prevent the soil from becoming waterlogged. 

Native rulers were not blind to the possibilities of irrigation 
in the Punjab ; but, at annexation, the only canals open in the 
Province, as it stood before the addition of the Delhi territory 
after the Mutiny, were the Hasli (since merged in the Bari 
Doab Canal) and a good many inundation canals in the south- 
western Districts. Thus the present canals are almost entirely 
the creation of British rule. These canals fall into two classes : 
the perennial canals, with permanent head-works ; and (2) the 
inundation canals which run only in the flood season, and 
irrigate the lowlands along the rivers. Of the turmer class 
there are now six canals: the WESTERN JUMNaA, SIRHIND, 
Bari Doss, CHENAB, JHELUM, and SipuNal, though there is 
seldom enough water in the river for a cold-season supply to 
the lastmamed. These great canals serve four-fifths of the 
total area irrigated from Government works. There are six 
series of inundation canals: the Upper and Lower SUTL£], 
Cuenas, Inpus (right bank), Muzarrarcaru (from the left 
bank of the Indus and right bank of the Chenab), SHAHPUR, 
and GuHaccar. Besides these, numerous small inundation 
canals are owned by private individuals or District boards. 
Of these the Grey Canats in Ferozepore are the chief. The 
total length of main channels and branches in 1890-1. 1900-1, 
and 1903-4 was 3.813, 4,644, and 4,744 miles respectively. 

Canal revenue is direct or indirect. ‘The former is paid by 
the cultivator according to occupier’s rates fixed for different 
crops. It is assessed on all the great perennial canals by the 
canal officers, and the rules provide liberal remissions for 
failed crops. The indirect charges (owner’s or water-ad vantage 
rate) aim at taxing the landowner for the rent or profits derived 
by him from the canal. The gross receipts averaged 50 lakhs 
between 1881 and 1890, ro2 lakhs between 18g1 and 1goo, and 
amounted to 162 lakhs in rgoo-1 and 200 lakhs in 1903-4. 
In the same periods the expenditure (excluding capital 
account) was 26 lakhs, 42 lakhs, 60 lakhs, and 66 lakhs. The 
net profits in 1903-4 were 134 lakhs, and, deducting interest 
on capital expenditure, 94 lakhs, or 8-7 per cent. The most 
profitable canal was the Chenab Canal, which yielded 19-6 
per cent. The return on capital has decreased greatly in the 
case of ‘minor’ works. This is due to the expenditure of 
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ro lakhs of capital during the ten years 1881-31890 on protec- 
tive works, which produced no direct return. The returns from 
inundation canals fluctuate enormously. For example, on the 
Upper Sutlej Canals the dividend was only 1-95 per cent. in 
tgoo~r and as much as 43-2 per cent. in 1901-2. 

The efficient distribution of the water depends largely on the 
telegraph system by which canal officers are kept in constant 
touch with the gauge stations. Control of the distribution is 
secured by a systematic devolution of responsibility. Phe 
Chief Engineer receives a weekly report on the state of the 
crops, and is thus enabled to supervise the general distribution 
of the water throughout the Province; the Superintending 
Engineer controls its distribution among the divisions of his 
canal, and so on. Within the village the policy is to leave the 
distribution of the water in the hands of the cultivators, who 
see that it is divided in accordance with the share lists based 
on the area to be irrigated in each holding. On inundation 
canals the supply depends on the rise of the rivers, and these 
rarely do more than supply water for sowing a spring crop, 
which has to be matured by well-irrigation. 

A vast irrigation scheme was sanctioned in 1905. It will 
comprise three new canals: the Upper Jhelum, Upper Chenab, 
and Lower Bari Doab. Of these, the first will take off from 
the Jhelum in Kashmir territory, 18 miles from the British 
border, and, skirting the Pabbi hills, pass close to Gujrat town 
and tail in above the head-works of the existing Chenab Canal. 
It will have only one branch ; but its distributaries, 562 miles 
in length, will irrigate the southern part of Gujrat and a part 
of Shahpur District, which 1s not supplied by the Jhelum 
Canal. ‘The Upper Chenab Canal will take off from the 
Chenab river opposite Sialkot, and will irrigate a large part of 
Gujranwala and Lahore Districts anda little of Sialkot ; then, 
crossing the Ravi river by a siphon 16 miles below Lahore, it 
will feed the third canal in the series. This, the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal, will run parallel with the Ravi river through the 
whole length of Montgomery District and end in Multan 
District, the northern portion of which it will also irriyate. 
These projects are estimated to cost 782 lakhs, and will 
take nine years to complete, provided that sufficient labour 
is forthcnming. The total length of the three canals will be 
230 miles, with 2,714 miles of distributaries. 

The only navigable canals are portions of the Western 
Jumna and Sirhind systems. The former is navigable from 
its head to Delhi. A portion of the Hansi branch is also 
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navigable, the total length of navigable channels being 207 
miles. The Sirhind Canal is navigable for 180 miles from its 
head at Rupar, and from the town of Patiala to Ferozepore, 
where it connects with the river Sutlej, whence there is a 
continuous water-way to Karachi. The boat traffic ts insigni- 
ficant, the boat tolls on both together amounting to less than 
Rs, 5,000 per annum ; but there is a considerable raft traffic, 
&c., particularly on the Western Jumna Canal, where the dues 
average about Rs. 40,000 per annum. The rafts consist princi- 
pally of timber, sleepers, scantlings, and bambous, which are 
floated down the hills to the canal head, and are thence passed 
into the canals. 

Almost all the irrigation carried on by indigenous methods 
is from wells. In 1903-4 the Punjab contained over 276,000 
masonry wells and 38,000 unlined and lever wells and water- 
lifts. In that year the total area of the crops matured under 
wellirrigation was about 5,400 square miles. Masonry wells 
are worked by cattle, the Persian wheel or a rope and bucket 
being used. Unlined wells are chiefly found in riverain lands, 
but small unlined wells are also used in submontane tracts 
with a high water-level. They are mostly worked by a lever. 
Masonry wells cost from Rs, 150 to Rs. 750 or more according 
to depth. Unlined wells cost only about R. 1 per foot, but 
seldom last more than three years. 

In the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of Gurgaon and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, torrents are embanked and the water spread over 
the fields as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a 
considerable area, chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small 
channels (Awh/s) taken out of a river or stream and often 
carried along the hill-sides. 

Fish are plentiful in most of the rivers and canals of the 
Province. In certain Districts the fisheries are leased by 
Government to contractors, and in 1904-5 the total income 
from this source was Rs. 4,342. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Indian Fisheries Act (IV of 1897), certain 
methods of fishing, such as the use of the drag-net, have been 
prohibited in some of the streams of Rawalpindi District, and 
in the Jumna for a mile above and a mile below the Okhla 
weir at the head of the Agra Canal, while in Sirmir and the 
hill-country of Patiala the fish in the Giri and other streams 
are strictly preserved in the interests of anglers. 

The state under native rule took all, or nearly all, the pro- 
duce of the land which was not required for the subsistence of 
the cultivators, and it is only since the value of land has risen 
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under the more lenient British assessments that anything in 
the shape of a margin leviable as rent has been in any general 
way available for the owners of land. 

The assessment on land, which under Sikh rule was usually 
taken direct from the cultivator in kind, is now always taken 
from the owner in cash, and the latter recovers from the 
tenant, in kind or in cash, an amount which ordinarily ranges 
from twice to three times the value of the assessment. The 
usual practice is to take rent in kind at a share of the produce, 
and 57 per cent. of the rented area of the Province is now 
subject to some form of kind rent; but where crops difficult 
to divide are grown, and in the neighbourhood of towns, or on 
lands held by occupancy tenants, or in tracts, such as the 
south-east of the Punjab, where the custom is of some standing, 
it is not unusual to find rents paid in cash. The exact rate at 
which a rent in kind is paid is largely a matter of custom ; and 
such rents, while varying considerably from soil to soil, do not 
change much from time to time. Cash rents, on the other 
hand, have necessarily increased with the increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce ; and the average incidence of 
such rents has risen from Rs. 1-13-2 per acre in 1880-1, to 
Rs. 2-6-5 in 1890-1, and Rs. 4-6~0 in 1go0-1. 

As nearly one-half of the land in the Punjab is cultivated by 
the owners themselves, and a fair portion of the rest by owners 
who pay rent to co-sharers or other owners, the tenant class is 
neither so large nor so distinctively marked as in the rest of 
Northern India, and the law affords much less elaborate pro- 
tection to the tenant than is usual in the United Provinces or 
in Bengal. A limited number of the tenant class, amounting 
to nearly one-fifth of the whole, have been marked off by the 
legislature on certain historical grounds as entitled to rights of 
occupancy, and the rents of this class cannot be enhanced to 
a standard higher than 124 to 75 per cent. (according to cir- 
cumstances) in excess of the land revenue. In the case of the 
remaining tenants, who hold at will, no limit is fixed to the 
discretion of the landlord in the matter of enhancement ; but 
the procedure to be followed in ejectment, and the grant of 
compensation for improvements legally executed, is provided 
for by the law in respect of both classes of tenants. 

The figures given in the table on the next page are of interest 
as showing the direction in which rents are developing. 

These statistics are subject to a good many reservations 
which need not be entered into here; but they are sufficient 
to disprove the usual impression that the increase of the 
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landowning population entails a withdrawal of land from 
tenants, and that with the development of the country the 
practice of kind rents is disappearing. 
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With normal prices, the sum required for the food of a 
labouring family may be taken to be about Rs. 42 a month, 
and to this Rs. 13a month must be added for a reasonable 
amount of furniture, clothing, and other necessaries. The 
ordinary unskilled labourer, therefore, looks to get about 
Rs. 6 a month or its value, and this may be taken as the 
ordinary rate roughly prevailing. The labourer in a town 
is usually paid entirely in cash; in the country he is paid 
either wholly or partially in kind. The country labourer 
needs a little more food than the town labourer; but whereas 
the latter has house-rent to pay, the former generally obtains 
his house at little or no expense to himself. The cultivator 
who rents but does not own land lives at a standard of com- 
fort very little higher than the Jandless labourer. As his 
expenditure, like his income, is almost entirely in grain, and 
a large part of his food and clothing is produced by himself, 
it is difficult to estimate his receipts in money; but it would 
probably be fair to say that, when the ordinary day labourer 
receives Rs. 6 a month, the receipts of the cultivator after 
paying his rent would be represented by something like Rs. 7 
or Rs. 8, while if the cultivator were also an owner of land 
his average income, after payment of Government dues, might 
be put at Rs. 10, or more. Skilled labourers, such as black- 
smiths or masons, get about Rs. 16 a month or its equivalent, 
and carpenters still more. The ordinary vernacular clerk in 
a commercial or Government office will as a rule get something 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, but on this he has to maintain 
a better style of dress and living than men who work with their 
handy Wages are now twice or thrice as high as they were 
in Sikh times, and there has been a progressive rise in recent 
years. So far as the labourer’s fuod is concerned, its money 
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value has in the last twenty years increased by 30 to 35 per 
cent., while the other items of his expenditure have decreased 
in price ; and it would probably be correct to say that during 
the same period the labourer’s wages have risen from 20 to 
25 per cent. With artisans the increase has been larger, or 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Although there are large piece-goods and other marts at 
places hke Delhi and Amritsar, no official statistics are main- 
tained regarding the prices of any but agricultural staples. 
For these, three classes of data are available. the prices 
obtained by agriculturists at harvest time at a fair number 
of towns and large villages in each District; the wholesale 
prices prevailing at the end of each fortnight in six representa- 
tive cities of the Province; and the retail prices prevailing 
at the end of each fortnight at the head-quarters of each 
District. The differences between the figures obtained under 
the first and second of these heads are due partly to the cust 
of carriage, and partly also to the want of capital among 
agriculturists, which necessitates their selling while the market 
is still low. To illustrate the difference which prevails between 
the three classes, an example may be taken from one of the 
central Districts in 1904, when wheat sold at the country 
markets at harvest time for Rs. 19-5 per ten maunds, whereas 
at the head-quarters the average wholesale price for the year 
was Rs. 21 and the average retail price Rs. 22. In making 
rough calculations for assessment purposes, it is usual to assume 
that the agriculturist gets 4 annas per maund of 82 Ib. less 
than the recorded average retail prices of the year. The rise 
of prices in the Province at large is best studied in the retail 
figures, which are available in greater completeness than the 
others. <A table at the end of this article (p. 155) shows prices 
for a series of years at Delhi, Amritsar, and Rawalpindi. In 
wheat, which is the main staple of the Province, the average 
rate of increase in the three markets noted is 36-7 per cent, 
for the period 1880-1900; and if wheat, gram, jviear, and 
éajra are dealt with in the proportion in which they are grown, 
the average joint increase is 35-4 per cent. The mileage of 
railways within the Province has more than quadrupled in the 
same pertod, and the large mse im prices is doubtless due in 
the main to this improvement in communication, accompanied 
by the opening of foreign markets. 

Village life is still simple and possesses few luxuries. All 
the articles that the people require, except matches, lamps, 
and kerosene oil, and, most important of all, piece-goods, are 
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made locally, and are much the same as they were before 
British rule. The wealth which is being accumulated by 
the people is hoarded, commonly in ornaments, and less 
usually in cash. The circulation of Punjab circle currency 
notes rose from 134 lakhs in 1891-2 to 263 in 1903-4, and 
the deposits in the Postal savings banks increased from 
63 to 80 lakhs in the same period. The peasantry, especially 
the landowners, have a much higher standard of living than 
they had forty years ago, their increased means enabling 
them to travel more, eat better food, wear better clothing, and 
own more horses, utensils, and jewels. The Sikh Districts 
of the Central Punjab and the submontane and Himalayan 
tracts are perhaps the most prosperous. Among the land- 
less labouring classes the increase in general comfort has been 
marked, owing to the extension of canal-irrigation and the 
foundation of the Chenab Colony, which has attracted large 
numbers of labourers from nearly every part of the Province. 
In the towns cheap European luxuries, such as German 
watches, patent leather shoes, and bicycles, find a consider- 
able sale, as do American drugs and cigarettes. Round most 
of the larger towns suburbs are springing up containing villas 
built in European style with gardens, to which the wealthier 
classes resort as a change from their close ill-ventilated homes 
within the ancient walls. 

The forests may be divided into two main classes, those 
of the hills and those of the plains. For the most part the 
forests of the plains are of the class known as dry forests, 
growing in tracts of scanty rainfall and poor, sandy, and often 
salt-impregnated soil. The characteristic trees are the tamarisk 
or farash (Tamarix articulata), the leafless caper or aril 
(Capparis aphylla), the jand (Prosopis spicigera), the van 
(Satvadora olevides), and a few acacias of the species known 
as Aikar in the Punjab and é4aéiz/7 in the rest of Northern 
India (Acacia arabica), Forests of this type, interspersed 
with large treeless wastes, occupy extensive areas mn the 
Lahore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum, and Shahpur 
Forest divisions, where they are estimated to cover an area 
of about 4,000 square miles. In the Central Punjab large 
tracts covered with the dzak (Butea frondosa) are common. 
As they approach the hills these forests become richer in 
species, and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of 
the Lower Himalayas, while to the south and west they give 
place to the deserts of Rajputina and Sind. On the banks 
and islands of rivers, and indeed wherever water is near the 
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surface, the shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo) often becomes gre- 
garious, and is of some importance, and many other species, 
such as acacias and the black mulberry, are found. The 
avenues of shisham and other trees planted along roads and 
canals are an important feature in the scenery of the Province. 

The si/ tree (Shorea robusta) is found in the small submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the adjoming State of Sirmtr, 
and in a few scattered areas in Kangra District. ‘This is, how- 
ever, the extreme western limit of its growth, and it can never 
be expected to attain any great dimensions. The rocky hills 
of the Salt Range and Kala-Chitta are in parts covered with 
an open forest, in which the olive (Olea cuspidata) and the 
Phulahi (Acacia modesta) are the principal trees. 

The hill forests fall into groups classified by their elevation. Hill 
Below 3,000 feet they are composed of scrub and bamboo forests. 
(Dendrocalamus strictus). The bamboo forests are most 
important in Kangra, where they cover an area of 14,000 
acres ; the scrub forests survive in good condition only in 
places where they have been protected by closure from grazing. 
Between 2,500 and 5,000 feet of elevation the cAi/ pine (Praus 
longifolia) is the principal tree. Forests of this tree are found 
throughout Kangra proper, in the Murree and Kahita fahsi/s 
of Rawalpindi, and in the lower portions of the valleys of 
Kult, Bashahr, and Sirmiir. Between 5,000 and S8,ooo feet 
occurs the true zone of the valuable deodir (Cedrus Deodara), 
which grows either in pure forests or mixed with the blue 
pine (Pinus exce/sa), the silver fir (4é/es Webdiana), the spruce 
(Picea Morinda), and trees of various deciduous species. The 
principal deoddr forests are found in the Parbati valley, and 
around the head-waters and side streams running into the 
Beas in Kult, on either side of the Ravi in Chamba and 
the Chenib in Pangi, in the valleys of the Sutlej and the 
tributaries of the Jumna in Bashahr, and in Jubbal. In this 
zone extensive forests of blue pine, pure or mixed with deodar, 
also occur, principally in Kuli and Bashahr. Above 8,000 
feet, extensive areas, especially in the zone between 9,500 and 
12,500 feet, are covered with silver fir, spruce, and trees of 
various deciduous species. Approaching 12,500 feet, which 
is about the limit of tree growth, rhododendron, birch, and 
juniper are found. The grassy slopes which extend from 
the limit of tree growth to the line of perpetual snow afford 
pasturage, and shepherds and herdsmen migrate thither 
annually with their flocks and cattle. Manage- 
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controlled by the Forest department, under a Conservator. 
There are twelve Forest divisions, including those of the 
Bashahr and Chamba States, the forests of which are leased by 
the Punjab Government. The forests of the Simla Hill States 
are under the general care of the Simla Forest officer, who 
advises the chiefs. In rgoq the land under the Forest depart- 
ment amounted to 9,278 square miles, of which 1,916 were 
completely ‘reserved,’ 4,909 ‘protected,’ 1,914 ‘unclassed,’ or 
given over with some restrictions to the use of the public, and 
539 ‘leased.’ There were also 112 square miles of ‘reserved’ 
forest, and square miles of ‘unclassed,’ under the Military 
department ; and other civil departments had charge of 4 miles 
of ‘reserved,’ 10 acres of ‘protected,’ and 7,033 square miles 
of tunclassed’ forests, the last being chiefly waste land in the 
charge of Deputy-Commissioners. 

All deodir forests of commercial importance are worked in 
accordance with working plans, prepared by the Forest depart- 
ment and sanctioned by the Local Government. Under their 
prescriptions 7,140 deodar trees are allowed to be cut annually, 
and the annual yield of deodar timber from the forests under 
the control of the department is estimated at 659,000 cubic 
feet. This timber, together with a certain amount of blue pine 
and chil, is floated down the various rivers to the plains, where 
it is sold tu railways for sleepers, or to the public. Efforts are 
now being made to introduce exploitation by private enterprise. 
The cAd/ torests of Murree and Kahiita are also under a working 
plan, and for those of Kangra a plan is in preparation. In the 
Kangra forests the c#i/ trees are systematically tapped for resin. 
The spruce and fir forests are for the present principally of 
value as grazing-grounds, and for supplying local requirements 
in forest produce. They hold, however, enormous stocks of 
timber, which may eventually become of commercial value. 
The scrub forests below 2,500 feet and much of the plains 
forests are managed as grazing-grounds. The bamboo forests 
of Kangra form a valuable property, yielding an annual surplus 
revenue Of about Rs. 20,000. 

All closed forest areas in the lower hills and in the plains 
may be regarded as fuel and fodder reserves. In times of 
drought such areas are opened to grazing, and if necessary to 
lupping, so as to enable the people to keep their cattle alive 
until the occurrence of more favourable seasons. The area of 
forest land in the plains is rapidly decreasing as colonization 
schemes are extended, and the consequent contraction of fuel 
and fodder-producing areas may be felt in the future. 
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Changa Manga in Lahore District contains a plantation of Planta- 
8,872 acres fully stocked with s4ésham and mulberry, and there ons. 
are smaller shisham plantations at Shahdara in the same 
District, and at Jullundur, Ludhiana, and Jagadhri. Efforts 
have been made for many years past to increase the stock of 
deodar in the hill forests by artificial sowings and plantings. 
which have been to a certain extent successful. 

The wants of the people are fully provided for by the various Relations 
forest settlements, which record their rights to timber, fuel, eee 
grazing, &c., in the Government forests ; and in some places pr 
the inhabitants have the first option of taking grazing leases, 
and buying the grass from the adjoining forests. The relations 
of the department with the people are satisfactory, and offences 
against the forest laws are usually trivial and are becoming less 
numerous. 

Attempts are made to protect all the more valuable forests Fire pro 
from fire. Fortunately the valuable deod@r forests are but little tectton- 
exposed to this danger, but the cAéz/ forests become highly 
inflammable in the hot season. The local population at first 
resented the restrictions imposed by fire conservancy, and 
many cases of wilful firing of forests used to occur ; but such 
occurrences are now happily less frequent, and the people 
often give willing help in extinguishing fires in Government 
forests. 

‘The financial results of the working of the department are Financial 
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Forest revenue is principally realized from the sale of deodar 
timber, which produces about 6 lakhs annually, sales of other 
timber amounting to only Rs. 60,000. The other chief items 
are sale of fuel (Rs. 4,60,000), and grazing and grass 
(Rs. 1,64,000). 

The Punjab is not rich in minerals; and nearly all its Mines an} 
mineral wealth is found in the hills, the only products of the minerals. 
alluvium being Aankar or nodular limestone, saltpetre, car- 
bonate of soda, and sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre is found on the sites of used and disused habita- Satperre 
tions, generally associated with the chlorides of sodium, 
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magnesium, or potassium, and the sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, or calcium. The initial process of manufacture, 
which consists in allowing water to percolate slowly through 
the nitrous earth, results in a solution not merely of nitre but 
of all the associated salts, The separation of the nitre from 
the rest is the work of the refiner. Refineries exist all over the 
Province and pay an annual licence fee of Rs. 50, while for 
the initial process the fee is Rs. 2. Saltpetre is exported to 
Europe, and is also largely used in India in the manufacture of 
fireworks and gunpowder for blasting. In 1903-4 there were 
35 tefineries in the Punjab. These produced 73,917 cwt. of 
refined saltpetre, the out-turn being nearly 41 per cent. of the 
crude substance. Impure salt (sz¢#a) to the amount of 58,322 
ewt. was also educed, the out-turn being over 32 per cent. of 
the saltpetre so utilized. Of this amount only 4,og1 cwt. were 
excised at Rs. 1-5-g per cwt. (R. r a maund), 54,496 cwt. 
being destroyed. Pure salt is not educed. An important 
saltpetre refinery exists at Okara in Montgomery District. 

The only other important mineral product of the plains is 
kankar, or conglomerated nodules of limestone, used for 
metalling roads, which is found in most parts. Carbonate of 
soda (barilla) is made from the ashes of various wild plants, 
chiefly in the west and south-west of the Province. Sal- 
ammoniac is manufactured in Karnal, by burning bricks made 
of the clay found in ponds and heating the greyish substance 
which exudes from them in closed retorts. 

The most valuable mineral is rock-salt, which, with gypsum, 
forms immense beds in the Salt Range. It is worked in that 
range at KuEwra and Ntrpcr in Jhelum District, at 
KALApAGH in Mianwali, and at WARcHA in Shahpur. Salt 
is also manufactured at Sultanpur, in Gurgaon District, by 
evaporation of the saline subsoil water. Salt, dark in colour 
and containing a large proportion of earth and other im- 
purities, 1s quarried at Drang and Guma in the State of Mandi. 
The total amount of salt made and sold in the Punjab rose 
from 79,295 tons in 1880-1 to 84,338 tons in 1890-1, 94,824 
tons in 1go0-1, and 105,163 tons in 1903~4. The average 
output of the Salt Range and Mandi mines in the six years 
1898-1903 was 93,698 tons, of which 89,023 came from the 
Salt Range ; the output of the Salt Range in 1904 was 99,192 
tons. Large deposits of gypsum occur in Spiti and Kanawar, 
but too inaccessible to be at present of any economic value. 

Although the existence of coal at numerous points through- 
out the Salt Range had long been recognized, no attempts 
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were made to work it until recently, except at the large colliery 
near Dandot in Jhelum District. Within the last few 
years, however, prospecting licences have been taken out at 
Kalabagh on the Indus in Mianwali District, a few other 
places in Jhelum, and Sandral in Shahpur ; and great hopes 
are entertained that the coal will prove to be of a paying 
quality. The Dandot Mines have been worked since 1884 by 
the North-Western Railway. There is only one seam of coal, 
which outcrops at various points along the hillside at a mean 
distance of 300 feet below the limestone scarp, which here rises 
2,300 feet above sea-level. The seam averages 2 feet 9 inches 
in thickness, and is worked on the long-wall system, all the 
coal being taken out in one operation. The mines are entered 
by level or inclined tunnels from the hill-side, the longest 
stretching goo yards under the hill. From the mouth of each 
tunnel the coal is conveyed on an inclined tramway to the edge 
of the hill, whence a funicular railway runs down the cliff to 
the North-Western terminus at Dandot. The coal is classed 
as a bituminous lignite, and, though low in fixed carbon, has 
a relatively high calorific value. About 1,500 men are em- 
ployed on the mines, at a daily wage of 8 annas for a miner 
and 33 or 44 annas for a cooly. The workers are chiefly agri- 
culturists, who leave the mines when their fields claim all their 
time, to return to them again when the crops need less attention. 
Very few can really be called miners. Makranis were at one 
time imported from Karachi, but the experiment was not 
a success. In 1891 the out-turn was 60,703 tons, in Igor 
67,730, and in rg04 45,594 tons. In rgoz it was estimated 
that three million tons remained to be worked. 

There are no gold-mines in the Punjab, but gold-washing 1s 
carried on at various places in the upper reaches of most of 
the rivers. The industry is not remunerative, a hard day's 
work producing gold to the value of only 2 or 4 annas*. The 
total recorded output in 1904 was 370 Oz. 

Iron is found in Kangra District at several points along the 
Dhaola Dhar, in the form of crystals of magnetic oxide of iron 
imbedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The supply 
is practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the ore is equal 
to the best Swedish iron. The remoteness of the tract, com- 
bined with difficulties of carriage and absence of fuel, have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. Besides iron, 
antimony ore is found. Iron mines are also worked at Kot 
Khai in Simla, and in the Hill States of Jubbal, Bashahr, 

1 Punjab Products, by Baden Powell, pp. 12, 13- 
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Mandi, and Suket. Sirmir State possesses several iron mines, 
but they are not worked owing to their inaccessibility and the 
poor quality of the ore. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in 
various parts of the Outer Himalayas in Kuli, where a killas- 
like rock persists along the whole range, and is known to be 
copper-bearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites occur 
in the Lower Himalayas, in Kuli, and in the Simla Hill 
States; and stibnite is found at Shigri in the valley of the 
Chandra river in Lahul. 

There are quarries at Bakhli in the State of Mandi, near 
Kanhiara in Kangra District, and throughout Kula, which turn 
out a good quality of slate. A quarry at Kund in the Rewari 
tahsil of Gurgaon is worked under European management, 
but the slate and flake are not of good quality. 

Petroleum springs occur in Attock District, and in the hills 
to the south-east, but the average recorded output during the 
six years (1898-1903) was only 1,674 gallons. In 1904 the 
output was 1,658 gallons. 

Near Kalabagh in Mianwali District, on the Indus, con- 
siderable quantities of a pyritous shale are extracted for the 
production of alum, but the mining is carried on in an irregular 
and fitful way. The output was estimated in 1898 to amount 
to 750 tons, and to only 129 tons in 1904. 

Cotton-spinning is the great domestic industry of the 
Province, coarse cotton cloth being woven by hand in nearly 
every village. In rgor the number of persons returned as 
supported by cotton-weaving in British territory was 778,947, 
of whom 322,944 were actual workers and 456,003 dependents. 
The coarse country cloth is strongly woven and wears well, 
and is not likely to be entirely displaced by the machine-made 
article for some time to come. Finer qualities are also 
manufactured, but these include only longcloths and damasks, 
white or coloured, with woven patterns. Muslin (/anszeb) is 
made in small quantities at Delhi and Rohtak. The long- 
cloths, when checked and of thick material, are called £fes, 
and when striped are termed sisi, the latter being made of 
machine-spun yarn with sometimes a few silk threads in the 
warp. The duxg? or fagri is a long narrow strip of cloth worn 
by men round the head as a turban or asa band round the 
waist. Beautiful 44es are made in the South-West and Central 
Punjab. The gaérins of Ludhiana closely resemble similar 
goods made in Europe, and its /wxgis, imitations of those 
made in Peshiwar, are famous. The éexgis of Shahpur and 
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Multan are more ornate. A special cloth made of a mixture 
of cotton and wool called garé? Joi is woven in Gurdaspur 
District and exported all over India. The glazed fabrics, 
especially the diaper called ghdtt or bulbulchashm or ‘nightin- 
gale’s eye,’ of Jullundur are also famous. Cotton rugs, darts 
or shatranyis, are turned out at Lahore and Ambala. Cotton- 
pile carpets are made at Multan, but recent productions 
indicate that a crude scheme of colours has ruined the beauty 
of this manufacture. Cotton-printing is carried on in many 
parts of the Punjab, and the productions of Kot Kamiélia, 
Sultanpur, and Lahore are specially famous. The printing is 
done by hand by means of small wooden blocks. Within 
recent years fairly large quantities have been exported to 
Europe and America, but the trade is declining owing to the 
fashion having changed. 

Sheep’s wool is largely produced in the plains, and is woven Wool. 
or felted into blankets and rugs. Dera Ghazi Khan and Bhera 
produce coloured felts (zamdas) in considerable quantities. 
The finest wool is that of Hissar, and the western Districts 
also produce a fair quality. Some of the wool worked up in 
the Province is imported from Australia, most of this being 
utilized by the power-loom mills at Dhariwal. Of greater 
interest, however, are the manufactures of pashm, the fine hair 
of the Tibetan goat. This is imported through Kashmir, 
Kula, and Bashahr, and supplies Ludhiana, Simla, Kangra, 
Amritsar, and Gujrat, the chief seats of artistic woollen manu- 
facture. The industry dates from early in the nineteenth 
century, when famine drove numbers of artisans from Kashmir 
to seek a home in the Punjab. Real Kashmir shawls con- 
tinued to be made until the Franco-German War, when the 
demand ceased ; and the manufacture of Aashmina, or piece- 
goods made from /ashm, is now confined to afwans or serges, 
curtains, and ordinary shawls. In many Districts sacking, 
coarse blankets, and rugs are made of goats’ and camels’ hair. 

Practically the whole of the silk used in the Punjab is Silk. 
imported from China. It is woven in most parts, the chief 
centres being Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Batdla, Multan, 
Bahawalpur, Delhi, and Jullundur, where both spinning and 
weaving are fairly important industries. The articles manu- 
factured may be divided into three classes: woven fabrics of 
pure silk, woven fabrics of silk and cotton, and netted fabrics 
of silk or silk and cotton, of which the second are being turned 
out in largely increasing quantities. Turbans and waistbands 
(Zungis) of cotton cloth with silk borders woven on to them 
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are also very largely made. Netted silk is made in the form 
of fringes, tassels, girdles, pajama strings, Xe. 

Many kinds of wearing apparel are decorated with embroi- 
dery. The wraps called phi/karts (‘ flower-work ’) are in most 
Districts embroidered with silk, and the industry has grown 
from a purely domestic one into a considerable trade, large 
numbers being exported to Europe for table-covers and 
hangings. Very similar are the orhads of Hissar, which are 
embroidered in wool or cotton. Delhi is the centre of the 
trade in embroideries, in which gold and silver wire, as well as 
silk thread, is largely used, on silk, satin, and velvet. The 
purity of the manufacture is guaranteed by the municipality, 
which supervises the manufacture, fees being paid by the 
artisans to cover expenses. This practice, a relic of native 
rule, is highly popular among the workmen, who thereby get 
a guarantee for the purity of their wares. The embroidery is 
applied chiefly to caps, shoes, belts, uniforms, turbans, elephant 
trappings and the like, besides table centres and similar articles 
of European use. 

The carpet-weaving of Amritsar is a flourishing and important 
industry, and its products are exported to all parts of the 
world. Pashm is used for the finest carpets, and the work is 
all done by hand. Woollen carpets used to be made at 
Multan, but owing to the competition of Amritsar the industry 
is now confined to the manufacture of mats. Felt mats called 
namdas are made of unspun wool and embroidered. 

Ornaments are universally worn, and Punjabi women display 
jewellery as lavishly as those in any other part of the plains of 
India. It has been estimated that Amritsar city alone contains 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling, and the workers in 
precious metals in the Province considerably outnumber those 
in iron and steel. Gold is mainly confined to the wealthier 
classes, and is not largely worn by them except on special 
occasions; whereas silver ornaments are in daily use by all but 
the poorer classes. The late Mr. Baden Powell! gave a list of 
ninety-nine names for ornaments used in the Punjab, and the 
list is by no means exhaustive ; it includes ornaments for the 
head, forehead, ears, nose, neck, arms, and waist, with brace- 
lets, anklets, and rings for the toes and fingers in great variety. 
The general character of the gold and silver-work is rough 
and unfinished. Superior work is turned out at Amritsar and 
Delhi, and at the latter place a good deal of jewellery is made 
for the European market. 

1 Punjab Manufactures, pp. 181-4. 
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Iron is largely smelted in Kangra and Simla Districts, but 
the out-turn is insignificant compared with the amount im- 
ported into the Punjab. Lahore used to be famous for the 
manufacture of weapons, but the industry is now extinct. In 
Gujranwala and at Bhera in Shahpur District cutlery is made, 
but the production is irregular. The finish of these articles, 
though not perfect, is better than the quality of the steel, which 
is tough but deficient in hardness. Damascening or inlaying 
small articles of iron with gold wire is carried on in Sialkot 
and Gujrit Districts. Agricultural implements are made by 
village blacksmiths, who are also often carpenters. In Lahore 
ironwork has been considerably improved under the influence 
of the North-Western Railway workshops. 

All the brass and copper used is, in the first instance, 


imported, chiefly from Europe. Formerly copper was obtained ; 


from Kabul, but the import has entirely ceased. Various 
copper and zine ores, found in the Kuld hills and other parts 
of the Himalavas, used to be mined, but the imported metals 
are so cheap that there is no immediate likehhood of the mines 
being reopened. European spelter, chiefly German, has long 
since driven the Chinese zinc out of the market. Both yellow 
and grey brass (or bell metal) are manufactured in the Punjab. 
Brass-ware is either hammered or cast ; copper-ware is either 
cast or made of sheet copper soldered together. The industry 
is limited to the manufacture of domestic utensils, which are 
only roughly ornamented. The chief centres of the manu- 
facture are the towns of Rewari, Delhi, Jagadhri, Panipat, 
Gujranwala, Amritsar, Pind Dadan Khan, and various places 
in Sialkot District. 

Rough unglazed pottery is made in nearly every village. the 
potters being generally village menials who supply the villagers’ 
requirements in return for a fixed share of the harvest. Un- 
glazed pottery of a rather better kind is made at Jhajjar, and 
thin or ‘paper’ pottery at Panipat, Jhajjar, Jullundur, Tanda, 
and a few other places. Glazed pottery is made at Multin. 
Originally confined to the manufacture of tiles, there is now a 
large trade in flower-pots, plaques, vases, &c. The predominant 
colours are Hight and dark blue, brown, and green. Porcelain 
of disintegrated felspathic earth, mixed with gum, i, made at 
Delhi. China clay is found near Delhi and in the Himalayas, 
but has not hitherto been utilized. The manufacture of glass 
is mainly confined to the production of glass bangles. Bottles, 
glasscs, mirrors, lamps, lamp-chimneys, and other articles are 
made at Karnal, Kangra, Hoshiirpur, Lahore, and Delhi. 
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Wood-carving as an indigenous art is almost entirely archi- 
tectural, but devoted to doors and doorways, baleonies and 
bow windows. Apart from the hill work, which has a character 
of its own, the wood-carving of the Punjab may be divided 
into three styles: the earhest or Hindu, the Muhammadan, 
and the modern Sikh style. Examples of the Hindu work are 
to be seen principally in the large towns, particularly at Lahore, 
The forms used are fantastic, tassel shapes, pendants, and 
bosses being predominant: but the style, except for a very 
recent revival, may be said to be extinct. With the Muham- 
madans came the development of lattice-work or Arz/ra, which 
is to this day the characteristic feature of Punjab wood decora- 
tion. Most of the old doorways and éukharchds to be seen in 
frequent profusion in the old towns belong, broadly speaking, 
to this style of work. The Sikh style, the work of the present 
day, may be said to be a modern adaptation of the Muhamma- 
dan, with occasional Hindu influence underlying it. It is 
characterized by clear-cut carving, broad treatment, and as a 
rule fairly good joinery. The best wood-carvers are to be 
found at Amritsar, Bhera, Chiniot, and Batala. Of late years 
the European demand has led to this handicraft being largely 
applied to small articles of decorative furniture, 

Inlaid work is also of Muhammadan origin, and was pro- 
bably introduced from Arabia. The chief centres are Hoshtir- 
pur and Chiniot. The wood mlay-work of Hoshiarpur has a 
high local reputation, and is capable of considerable develop- 
ment. For many years pen-cases, walking-sticks, mirror-cases, 
and the low chawki, or octagonal table, common in the Punjab 
and probably of Arab introduction, have been made here in 
shisham wood, inlaid with ivory and brass. Since 1880 tables, 
cabinets, and other objects have also been made, and a trade 
has sprung up which seems likely to expand. 

Turned wood ornamented with lac in various combinations 
of colours is produced in almost every village. Pakpattan has 
more than a local reputation for this work, while a family in 
Ferozepore produces a superior quality. 

Furniture after European patterns is made in every station 
and cantonment, the best-known centres being Gujrat and 
Kartarpur in Jullundur District. Gujrat is known for its 
wood chairs, chiefly made of shisham, the supply of which 
is abundant. 

Ivory-carving is practically confined to the cities of Amrit- 
sar, Delhi, and Patiala, but at the latter place it has greatly 
declined. Combs, essential to the attire of an orthodox Sikh, 
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are made in large quantities at Amritsar, where paper-cutters 
and card-cases ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns, 
of some delicacy of execution but no great interest of design, 
are also made. The ivory-carving of Delhi is of a high order 
of excellence, and miniature painting on ivory is also carried 
on. Ivory bangles are turned in several Districts, the chief 
being Amritsar, Dera Ghazi Khan, Gujranwala, Multan, and 
Lahore. Billlard-balls are made at Ludhiina. 

The manufacture of paper is now confined almost entirely Vaper and 
to the jails. Sidlkut was famous in Mughal and Sikh times for PUr® 
its paper, but the industry has greatly declined owing to the 
competition of jail-made and mill-made paper ; and this is also 
the case in Multin. Gunny-bags, matting, ropes, baskets, 
blinds, and the like are largely made of various fibrous plants 
all over the Province. 

The decade 1891~1900 witnessed a striking extension of Extension 
industrial enterprise. In the cotton industry there were, in eae 
1904, 114 steam factories for ginning and pressing cotton, 
compared with 12 in 1891, and 6 in 1881. The produce of 
these factories is still fur the most part exported abroad, or to 
other Provinces in India. ‘The Punjab contains eight cotton- Cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills, of which six have been started ms 
since 1891, and a yood deal of the Punjab-grown cotton is 
utilized in the Province. The following table shows their 


recent development :— 


Number of Daily 
average 
| of hands 
Mills. Looms. \ Spindles. employed. 
5 | 426 [|  S8o.188 2.040 | 
8 y 475 3 Tra,sc8 3.201 | 


| 1903-4 


These mills have a nominal capital of bo lakhs. The out-turn 
of yarn has steadily increased since 1895-6, but that of woven 
goods shows a tendency to decrease, as appears trom the 
following figures, which give the out-turn in pounds :— 


' ; ij ns bee 
1 1&8 -b. BOQ tga Fo TyAe-5 '  yqOr-2 ‘ 1QOtego 


pe a cas Vs op iho hts ey cae Cee bk at i 
ton spun 4:361,009 7.601.863 7,235,843 y,f2y 422 511,578,346) 


Goods woven’ ot,254 FO5,gO8 . 404.250 272,695 ‘ 64.927) 


The: ommonest counts spun are 13's, E's, 15's, 16's, and 12's, 
in the order yiven, and these amounted to 84 of the 9-6 mil- 
lion pounds spun in rgor—z. The goods woven are almost all 
grey. ‘The estimated out-turn of cleaned cotton i 1903 was 
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104,496,400 !b., of which more than one-fourth was exported. 
While the Punjab is of considerable importance as a cotton- 
producing Province, the staple is short, varying from $ to 3 of 
an inch, and occupies a low position in the market. 

The Egerton Woollen Mills, established at Dhariw4l in 
1880, are the only woollen mills in the Province. The com- 
pany has a nominal capital of Rs. 12,00,000. Its progress is 


shown by the following figures :— 


1890-1. 1901. 


| 1904. 

Number of looms . | 115 128 | 264 
- spindles , if 4,504 4,320 6,708 

- hands employed 620 820 908 


In 1903~4 the mills turned out broadcloths, blankets, great- 
coats, serges, flannels, tweeds, /ois and shawls, travelling rugs, 
knitting yarns, braids, Berlin wool, socks, caps, gloves. and 
other kinds of knitted goods to the amount of 572,061 Ib., 
valued at Rs. 7,30,118. The native shawl-weaving industry 
and manufacture of Aattz and blankets have not been much 
affected by foreign imports. 

The Province contains eight breweries, from which nearly 
2,000,000 gallons of malt liquors were issued in 1903-4. In 
1904 there were 15 ice factories worked by steam, compared 
with 4 in 1891. The number of indigo factories decreased 
from 27 to 12, There were, in r8g1, two distilleries for the 
manufacture of spirits according to the European method, but 
the number has now risen to six. In 1903-4, 273,102 gallons 
(London proof) of spirits were issued from these. Most of 
the spirit is made from sugar, but some is whisky distilled 
from barley malt. 

There were 5 private iron foundries in 1904: namely, three 
at Delhi, one at Lahore, and one at Sialkot. Steel trunks and 
boxes are made in large numbers at Multin, Lahore, and 
Sialkot. At the place last mentioned surgical instruments are 
made by an enterprising firm. The most important iron-works, 
however, are the North-Western Railway workshops at Lahore. 

Factory operatives are protected by the Indian Factories 
Act, revised rules under which were promulgated in 1892. 
The orders of the Inspectors have been enforced without 
difficulty, and very few prosecutions under the Act have been 
necessary. In 18g2 there were 34 factories in which steam- 
power was used. The number has now risen to 173. While 
the conditions of labour of the mill operatives has been 
decidedly improved, it does not appear that there has been 
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any tendency for wages either to rise or fall during the last 
ten years. The highest rates are paid in the Government work- 
shops on the North-Western Railway, where many skilled 
mechanics are employed. The ordinary rates in private fac- 
tories are 3 annas to 5 annas a day for male operatives ; 2 annas 
to 4 annas for women and children: and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 
a month for skilled mechanics. 

The condition of skilled artisans in the indigenous industries Artisans 

of the Punjab, such as carpet-weavers, leather-workers, brass- eae ae 
Ps < . a ndigenous 

workers, iy not favourable. The capitalists in some Cities industries. 

formerly safeguarded their interest» by a trade practice, accord- 

ing to which, when a workman left one employer for another, 

the second employer was held to be liable to the first to the 

extent of all advances received, and the thraldom of the artisan 

to the second employer was maintained. ‘his trade practice 

has recently been declared illegal by several decisions of the 

Chief Court, and the growing competition among capitalists for 

the service of workmen is beginning to have its natural effect in 

strengthening the position of the artisan. The present transi- 

tional stage from the guild or caste system to the system of 

free competition between capital and labour is one of much 

interest to the student of sociology. The change is, however, 

as yet only in its initial stages, and has scarcely affected the 

village artisans, who still receive their customary dues in kind, 

and are almost as much dependent on the nature of the harvests 

as the agriculturists themselves. In towns also the hereditary 

nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of preserving 

the trade secrets within the trade caste, still continue. The 

freedom to learn where and what one wills has not vet been 

obtained, but is being gradually brought about by the .com- 

petition of capital for labour, by the industrial schools, and 

the introduction of steam-power and factory labour, which, 

having no caste tradition, 1s open to all. 

Prior to annexation the Punjab proper had practically no Commerce 
trade with the rest of India. It had no surplus agricultural 2nd trade. 
produce to export, and the anarchy which ensued on the decay prior to 
of the Mughal empire was an effectual barrier to commercial annexation, 
enterprise. Ranjit Singh’s policy aimed at excluding British 
traders from his kingdom, while the earliest efforts of the British 
Government were directed to opening up the water-way of the 
Indus. Since annexation the security afforded to person and 
property, the improvement of communications, and above all 
the extension of canal-irrigation, have vastly developed the 
agricultural resources of the Province. 
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The main source of the wealth of the Punjab lies in its 
export of wheat, of which the largest amounts exported were 
550,911 tons in 1891-2, 457,997 In T8y4-5, 493,526 in 1898-9", 
623,745 IN 1901-2, 536,374 in 1902-3, and 877,022 in 1903-4. 
Next to wheat, raw cotton is the principal export, and besides 
wheat inferior grains are exported on a large scale, chiefly 
to Southern Europe. During the ten years 1891-1900 the 
value of the agricultural produce exported exceeded that of 
the amount imported by an average of nearly 438 lakhs a year, 
a sum which considerably exceeds the total land revenue, with 
cesses and irrigation rates, levied in the Province. 

Among imports, cotton piece-goods, European and Indian, 
stand first. The imports of the former fluctuate greatly. 
Valued at 218 lakhs in 18go—1, they had fallen to 190 lakhs 
in 1900-1, but rose to 253 lakhs in 1901-2, falling again to 
231 lakhs in 1903-4. Indian-made piece-goods, however, tend 
to oust the European, the imports of the former having increased 
threefold in value between 1891 and 1904. In the case of 
twist and yarn this tendency is even more marked. ‘The other 
considerable imports are iron and steel, sugar, wool (manu- 
factured), gunny-bags and cloth, dyes and tans, and liquors. 
Wheat and gram are also imported in times of scarcity. The 
well-to-do classes in the Punjab consume wheaten bread, even 
when wheat is at famine prices, and are not content with a 
cheaper grain. Hence the imports of wheat vary inversely with 
the out-turn of the local wheat harvest. In the prosperous 
year 898-9 the value of the wheat imported was only 6 lakhs : 
the poor harvest of 1899-1900 raised it to 29 lakhs, and, the 
scarcity continuing into 1900-1, to over 41 lakhs in the latter 
year. Good harvests in rg01—2 and 1903-4 reduced it tu 
8 and ro lakhs respectively. The import statistics of the 
coarser and cheaper food-grains, such as gram and pulse, are an 
index to the purchasing power of the poorer classes. Less than 
84 lakhs in value in 1898-9, the imports of these grains 
exceeded 87 lakhs in 1899-1900, falling to 39 lakhs in rgoo-1 
and 5} in 1903-4. The figures show that in periods of acute 
distress the poorer classes are compelled to fall back on inferior 
grains, until better harvests and lower prices permit them to 
resume their wheaten diet. 

The development of the export trade in wheat has created 

' All figures for the year prior to Igo0-1 on pp. 86-8 include the 
trade of the North-West Frontier Province, whether internal or external 


(ve, within India or with other Asiatic countries, including Kashmir;, and 
those fur the subsequent vears its internal trade alone. 
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new centres of trade, in places favourably situated on the lines 
of communication, especially on the Southern Punjab Railway 
and on the line from Wazirabad through the Chenab Colony. 
Along the former large grain markets have been established at 
Rohtak, Kaithal, Bhatinda, and Abohar. The last-named, ten 
years ago a petty agricultural village, has now become a con- 
siderable trade centre, and has attracted much of the wheat 
trade from Fazilka. In the Chenab Colony important trade 
marts have been established at Gojra, Lyallpur, Sanula, Chintot 
Road, and ‘Toba Tek Singh. Kastr in Lahore District has 
likewise benefited at the expense of Ferozepore. Imports are 
distributed chiefly through the cities and larger towns, such as 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan. A Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce, with its head-quarters at Delhi, has recently been 
established. 

The trading castes are the Khattris in the centre and north, 
the Banias in the east, and the Aroras inthe west. The village 
trader is the collecting and distributing agent, but he almost 
always combines money-lending with shopkeeping. Nearly 
every cultivator is his client, and to him much of the agri- 
cultural produce of the village is handed over at a low price, 
to liquidate debts which have sometimes accumulated for 
generations. To this, however, there are notable exceptions, 
the Sikh and Hindu Jats being often themselves keen traders. 
Moreover, in the case of wheat, the exporter often deals direct 
with the cultivator, and in the east of the Province many culti- 
vators in the slack season fill their carts with produce and set 
out to sell it in the best market they can find. Most towns are 
centres for the collection of agricultural produce, and, as 
mentioned above, manv large grain markets have been estah- 
blished along the lines of rail. These usually have the advan- 
tage of being free from municipal octroi duties which, in spite 
of the system of refunds and bonded warehouses for goods in 
transit, more or less hamper commerce. No statistics are 
available to show the volume of this internal trade. 

The trade outside the Province is almost entirely with other 
Provinces and States in India, the amount that comes over the 
passes from Central Asia being relatively insignificant. More 
than 99 per cent. of the recorded exports anda still higher pro- 
portion of the imports are carried by rail, the remainder being 
borne partly by rail and partly by boat on the Indus to and 
from Sind and Karachi. The bulk of the trade of the Province 
is with Karachi, which in 1903-4 sent 37 per cent. of the im- 
ports and received 54 per cent. of the exports. Bombay and 
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Calcutta together accounted for 27 per cent. of the imports and 
14 per cent. of the exports, and the United Provinces for 23 
per cent. of the imports and 19 percent. of the exports. Wheat, 
raw cotton, oilseeds, hides, raw wool, and a certain amount of 
inferior grains go to Karachi, in exchange for cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, sugar, metals, and railway plant and 
rolling stock. The trade with the other seaport towns is on 
the same lines. Bombay takes a large amount of raw cotton, 
and sends silk, tea, and tobacco. Hides and skins, leather, 
dyes, and tans go largely to Calcutta, whence comes a great 
deal of the wearing apparel, jute, and woollen piece-goods 
imported. Cotton and woollen manufactured goods are ex- 
ported to the United Provinces, which send sugar, coal and 
coke (from Bengal), ¢42, gram, and pulse. 

The trade with Kashmir is partly by the Jammu-Kashmir 
Railway, and partly by the roads leading into the Districts of 
Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab and Hazara in the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the table attached to this article (p. 157) the figures for 1903-4 
exclude the trade through Hazara, now a District of the North- 
West Frontier Province. The trade with Ladakh passes either 
through Kashmir or over the Bara Lacha (pass) into the Kulti 
subdivision of Kangra. The chief imports from Kashmir are 
rice and other grains, gi, timber, oilseeds, manufactured wool, 
raw silk, hides and skins, and fruits ; and the chief exports to 
Kashmir are cotton piece-goods, wheat, metals, tea, sugar, salt, 
and tobacco. Charas, borax, and ponies are the principal 
imports from Ladakh, and metals and piece-goods are the 
chief exports thither. 

The direct trade with countries beyond India is small, being 
confined to that with Chinese Tibet, and an_ insignificant 
trade with Kabul through Dera Ghazi Khan. Trade from 
Chinese Tibet either comes down the Hindustan-Tibet road to 
Simla, or enters Kula from Ladakh or through Spiti. The chief 
imports are raw wool and borax, and the chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods and metals. The chief imports from Kabul 
are fruit, g#z, and raw wool; the chief exports are piece-goods, 
rice, leather, and sugar. The trade with Kabul, which passes 
down the main trade routes, as well as that with Tirah, Swat, 
Dir, Bajaur, and Buner, is registered in the North-West 
Fronticr Province; much, however, passes through to the 
Punjab, and beyond it to the Lower Provinces of India. 

The Punjab is well provided with railways. Karachi, its 
natural port near the mouths of the Indus in Sind, is directly 
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connected with the Punjab by the broad-gauge North-Western 
State Railway from Lahore. Delhi is in direct communication 
with Karachi by another line passing through Rewari and 
Merta Road Junctions, and also by the Southern Punjab Rail- 
way, which runs along the southern border of the Province to 
join the Karachi line ut Samasata. Karachi has recently been 
brought into closer contact with Ludhiana by the new branch 
of the Southern Punjab Railway from Ludhiana via Ferozepore 
and M¢eLeodganj Road. The north-west corner of the Pro- 
vince is directly connected with Karachi by the branches 
of the North-Western Railway, which leave the main line 
at Campbellpur, Golra, and Lala Misa and converge at 
Kundiin, whence the Sind-Sagar branch follows the east bank 
of the Indus and joins the Karachi branch at Sher Shah. The 
new Waziribad-Khanewdl line taps the fertile Chenab Colony 
in the Rechna Doab and also connects with Karachi via Multan. 
The Jech Doab line commences from MalakwAl, a station 
on the Sind-Sagir branch of the North-Western Railway, 
and ends at the Shorkot Rvuad station of the Wazirabad- 
Khanewal branch. Another small line is under construction 
from Shahdara, 3 miles north of Lahore, to Sangla Hill on 
the Wazirabid-Khanewal Railway. It will serve as an outlet 
to the immense grain traffic in the interior of the Chenab 
Colony. 

In the east of the Province the country is covered with a 
network of branch lines, of which the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka, 
Simla-Kalka, Rajpura-Bhatinda, Bhatinda-Ferozepore, and 
Ludhiina-Dhari-Jakhal are the most important. The Rewari- 
Bhatinda-Fazilka (metre-gauge) State Railway links up the 
important junction of Bhatinda with the Rajputana-Malwa line. 
which also connects with Delhi. The Delhi-Agra branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has recently been opened. 
In the centre of the Province a branch of the North-Western 
Railway, recently opened, connects Amritsar with Patti, a town 
in Lahore District. 

The oldest ra:lway is that from Amritsar to Lahore, opened 
in 1862. That from Multaén to Lahore linked up the capital 
with the Indus Flotilla in 1865; but it was not tul 1878 that its 
extension north-westwards began, and only in 1883 was through 
communication from Peshawar to Calcutta and Bombay estab- 
lished. Meanwhile Amritsar and Rewari had been linked 
with Delhi in 1870 and 1873 respectively; and though no 
farther extensions were made till 1883, progress was rapid 
after that year. In 1891 the Province contamed 2,189 miles 
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of railway, which increased to 3,086 in rgor and 3,325 miles 
in t904. In the latest year the total was distributed under— 
broad gauge, 2.757 miles ; metre gauge, 3S0 ; and narrow gauge, 
tgS miles. 

The greater portion of the railways in the Punjab is worked 
by the North-Western State Railway, which included 2,585 miles 
on the broad gauge, and 138 on narrow gauges in r904. In Janu- 
ary, 1886, when the contract of the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway Company expired, Government took over that line 
and amalgamated it with the Indus Valley, the Punjab Northern 
State Railways, and the Sind-Sagar branch into one imperial 
system called the North-Western State Railway. The Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway, which originally belonged to the Local 
Government, was transferred to the North-Western Railway 
in 1892. The Rajpura-Bhatinda, Ludhiana-] huari-Jakhal, and 
Jammu-Kashmir Railways were built respectively by the 
Patiala, the Maler Kotla and Jind, and the Kashmir States, but 
are worked by the North-Western Railway, with which has 
also been amalgamated the Southern Punjab Railway. The 
management of the Kalka-Simla Railway was taken over by 
the North-Western Railway on January 1, 1907. 

The railways in the Punjab may be classed under two heads, 
commercial and military. The commercial section of the 
North-Western Railway cost on an average Rs. 1,32,000 per 
mile to construct, inclusive of the worked lines and the 
Amnitsar-Pathankot Railway. The worked lines cost on an 
average Rs. 55,000 per mile to construct, and the Amritsar- 
Pathankot Railway Rs. 82,000 per mile. In 1g04 the Punjab 
had one mile of rail to every 40 square miles of territory. The 
only Districts not yet traversed by a railway are Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Kangra, and Hoshiarpur. The strategical value of 
the railway system lies chiefly in the facilities it offers for the 
transport of troops to the north-west frontier of India; the 
commercial value lies mainly in the export of cotton, grain 
(especially wheat), and oilseeds to Karachi. Combined with 
the canals the railways have revolutionized economic conditions, 
the former inducing the production of wheat on a vast scale, 
and the latter placing it on the world’s market. Further, their 
combined effect renders the Province, as a whole, secure from 
serious food-famines. In 1899-1900 the canal-irrigated tracts 
formed a granary whence grain was distributed by the railways. 
The railways also tend to equalize prices in all parts of the 
Province and from year to year, but it may be doubted whether 
by themselves they have raised prices generally. It is, how- 
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ever, true that they are tending to erase local variations in 
speech, dress, manners, and customs, and to obliterate the few 
restrictions which the caste system in the Punjab imposes on 
the ordinary intercourse of daily lite. 

The chief road is a continuation of the grand trunk road, Roads. 
which, starting at Calcutta, runs through Northern India to 
Delhi. Thence, in the Punjab, it passes through Karnal, 
Ambala, Ludhiina, Jullundur, Ammtsar, Lahore, Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, and Attock, where it enters the North-West 
Frontier Province and ends at Peshawar, with a total length of 
587 miles, metalled and bridged throughout. The section 
from Karnal to Ludhidna was made in 1852, but that from 
Phillaur to the Beas was only completed in 1860-1. From 
the Beds to Lahore the road was opened in 1853, and thence 
to Peshawar in 1863-4. It runs alongside the railway, and 
still continues to carry a certain amount of slow traffic. 
The other roads are mainly important as feeders to the railway 
system. On the north the chief routes are the Hindustan- 
Tibet road, which runs from the Shipki Pass on the frontier 
of the Chinese empire to the railway termini at Simla and 
Kalka: the Kangra Valley cart-road, which brings down tea 
and other hill products to Pathankot: the Dalhousie-Pathin- 
kot road; and the Murree-Rawalpindi road, which now forms 
the main route from Kashmir. All these. except the Dalhousie 
road, are metalled, and all are practicable for whecled trattic, 
except that part of the Tibet road which lies north of Simla. 
In the centre of the Province a metalled road runs in a loop 
from Lahore via Kastir and Ferozepore to J.udhiana, where 
it rejoins the yrand trunk road. ‘The other metalled roads are 
merely short feeders of local importance connecting outlying 
towns, such ay Hoshiarpur and Kaptrthala, with the railways. 
As feeders and for local traffic unmetalled roads suthce for the 
requirements of the people, and the construction of metalled 
roads has accordingly been of recent years subordinated to 
that of railways, at least in the plains. ‘Phus in 1880-1 the 
Province contained 1.381 miles of metalled roads, and though 
in t900-1 the mileage had risen to 1,916, in rg03-4 it was 
only 2,054, compared with 20,874 of unmetalled roads. All 
roads, except 147 miles of strategic roads in Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, are maintained from Provincial or District funds. 
Most of the important metalled rvads are Provincial, while 
unmetalled roads are maintained by District boards, their 
metalled roads being often made over to the Public Works 
department for maintenance. The total annual expenditure 
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on land communications is about 4 lakhs for original works, 
and 10 to 12 lakhs for repairs. 

The chief means of transport of goods by road 1s the bullock- 
cart. This is a heavy substantial vehicle without springs or 
tires, and made by any village carpenter. It is drawn by 
a pair of bullocks at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and ro to 
15 miles are reckoned a fair day’s journey. It will stand the 
roughest usage and the worst roads, and only in the hills and 
in the sandy tracts does its weight render its use impossible. 
In the sandy deserts bordering on the Bikaner desert, and in 
the Sind-Sagar Doab, including the Salt Range, the camel 
is the chief means of transport of merchandise, while in the 
Himalayas goods are carried on mules or by bearers. For 
passengers by road the light springless cart known as the e&ka 
is the almost universal means of locomotion ; it will carry four 
to six passengers, and go at the average rate of 5 miles an 
hour. On metalled roads, the ‘tumtum,’ a vehicle with 
springs not unlike a dog-cart, is much in use. On_ the 
important cart-roads to the hills regular passenger services are 
maintained by means of a two-wheeled carriage called a 
‘tonga,’ drawn by two ponies; at every 4 miles there are 
stages at which ponies are changed, and journeys are per- 
formed at the rate of about 8 miles an hour. Regular services 
of bullock-carts are also maintained on these roads. 

All the great rivers are navigable in the rains; and the 
Indus and the lower reaches of the Jhelum, Chenib, and 
Sutle] are navigable throughout the year. Except on the 
Indus, timber is the most important article of commerce 
transported by this means. There is a considerable trade on 
the Indus with Sind. Navigation on all rivers is entirely by 
means of rude country craft, the Indus Steam Navigation 
Flotilla having ceased to exist some twenty years ago. The 
grand trunk road crosses the Ravi, Jhelum, and Indus by 
roadways attached to the railway bridges, and the Chenab 
by a footway ; and roadways cross the Sutlej between Lahore 
and Ferozepore, and the Chenib between Multan and 
Muzaffargarh. There is a bridge of boats on the Ravi near 
Lahore; and the Indus is crossed by bridges of boats at 
Khushalgarh, Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan, the 
latter two replaced by steam ferries in the summer. All the 
rivers are provided with ferries at frequent intervals, which 
are generally managed by the District boards. 

The Districts and States of the Punjab (except the States 
of Chamba, Jind, Nabha, and Patiala, which have their own 


postal arrangements) form, together with the North-West 
Frontier Province and Kashmir, one postal circle under the 
Postmaster-General of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. It is divided into seventeen postal divisions. The 
following table shows the advance in postal business in the 
Punjab during the two decades since 1880, giving also 
the figures for 1903-4. The figures exclude the North-West 
Frontier Province and also (for the most part) Kashmir. 


1880-1. | 1890-1 | 1900-1 | 1903-4 
Number of post offices 
and letter-boxes . Z 842 1,269 4,900 6,850 
Number of miles of postal 
communication . . 8,397 474 13,512 15,318 
Total number of postal H 
articles delivered ; — i 
Letters . «| 16,990,413 | 18,589,127 | 26,935,983 | 27,544,764 
Postcards ? + | 1,906,717 | 12,632,567 | 31.430,787 38,130,426 
Packets . z : 226,198 | 891,453 | 3.159,862*) 3,441,282* | 
Newspapers. -| 1,498,007 2,966,000 | 3,284,176+ 3,181.412+ 
Parcels. F . 199,764 252,332 | 423.098 | 536,224 
Value of stamps sold to | | ! i 
the public - Rs.|  6.33,510f! 8,46,9Sot, 14,63,573 | 18,33,466 
Value of money orders | i } . 
issued » Rs. | 66,30,053t 1,20,69,110f) 2,42,07,379 | 2,27.01,258 
Total amount of savings ! ; 
bank deposits . Rs. | aM | 56,49,794 |1.09.11,336¢} 79.79,023 
Da la a Ne ed ee te ee 
* Including unregistered newspapers. + Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 


t Including Kashmir. 


These figures include both the imperial and the local or 
District post. The latter system was a substitute for the posts 
which landowners were in early days bound to maintain for the 
conveyance of official correspondence in each District. As the 
District came under settlement, this personal oblization was 
replaced by a cess levied on the land revenue, and eventually 
in 1883 the cess was merged in and became part of the 
local rate. The expenditure on the District post averaged 
Rs. 1,50,274 during the five years ending 1902-3, and amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 1,42,253. In 1906 the cess was abolished, 
and the system was amalgamated with the imperial post. The 
value of the money orders paid during the year 1903-4 
amounted to 329 lakhs, or nearly 102 lakhs more than the 
value of those issued. 

The Punjab contains two main tracts which are not secure Ramin 
against drought: one in the south-east comprising most of the jy" 
plains Districts of the Delhi Division and that of Ferozepore i visited. 
the other, the Districts of Gujrat, Jhelum, and Rawalpindi 
in the north-west. The north-west of Gurdaspur and the 
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Sharakpur and Ajnala fc/si/s (in Lahore and Ammtsar Tis- 
tricts respectively) are alsu insecure. But hitherto famines 
have been frequent and severe only in the south-eastern tract, 
of which Hissar is the centre. This area lies on the edge of 
the sphere of influence of the south-eastern monsoon, and any 
deflexion of its currents leaves it almost rainless; but the 
Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals, especially the former, have 
greatly circumscribed the area lable to famine. In the north- 
west the rainfall, though liable to fail, is much less capricious 
than in the south-east, and here scarcity has never deepened 
into serious famine. Well-irrigation in the insecure tracts is 
larsely impossible or unprofitable, owing to the depth of the 
water below the surface. 

Generally speaking. the autumn crops used to provide the 
agricultural population in the Punjab with their staple food 
and most of the fodder for the cattle, the spring crops only 
being grown for profit. To a great extent this still holds good, 
especially as regards fodder : but of late years the area under 
spring crops has greatly increased, and now, even in the inse- 
cure tracts, it almost equals that under autumn crops. The 
loss of a single harvest, or even of both the annual harvests, 
dues not in itself necessitate measures of relief. Such measures 
are required only after a succession of lean years, and thus the 
point when failure of the monsvon spells famine can, ay a rule, 
be accurately gauged. Besides a rise in prices, not always a very 
trustworthy sign, indications of the necessity for measures of 
relief are usually ufforded by the contraction of private charity 
and credit, activity in the grain trade, increase in crime, and 
aimless wandering in search of employment or food. 

The first famine in the Punjab of which any information 
exists occurred in 1783-4 (Samvat 1840), and is popularly 
called the chilisa kal, or ‘tamine of the year 40.’ It affected 
the whole country from the Sutlej to Allahibad, and was acute 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Haridna was desolated and 
the people perished or emigrated. The mortality must have 
been great, and few villages now existing in this area boast 
a history anterior to the famine. Famine again occurred in 
1233-4, 1837-8, 1860-1, 1868-9, 1877-8, 1896-7, and in 
1899-1900. In 1833-4 the conditions were those of severe 
scarcity rather than of famine ; and though there was suffering 
in Hissar and Rohtak Districts and the Fazilka tahsil, no 
relief. beyond large suspensions of revenue, was given. The 
scarcity was, however, the precursor of serious famine in 
1837-8, when the tract between Allahabad and Delhi was most 
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seriously affected, but Hissar, Rohtak, and Fazilka also 
suffered. Relief works were opened for the able-bodied, but 
the relief of the infirm and helpless was left to private charity. 
The main features of this famine were the prevalence of aim- 
less wandering and the extraordinary amount of violent crime. 

The famine of 1860-1 affected only the Districts between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej. and was the result partly of the 
Mutiny, and partly of deficient rainfall in the two preceding 
years, followed by a failure of the monsoon in 1860. The 
principles adopted in 1833-4 were again followed. Gratuitous 
relief was given mainly in the form of cooked food. 

Practically the same tract was again affected in 1868-9, but 
the great influx of famine-stricken immigrants from Rajputina 
exhausted the resources of private charity. The principle that 
it was the duty of the people to relieve the infirm and weak 
had to be abandoned, and Government acknowledged its 
liability to supplement charitable aid. Large works under 
professional control and minor works under civil officers were 
also utilized for affording relief. The excess mortality in the 
two Provinces was estimated at 1,200,000. About 3 lakhs of 
revenue was remitted in the Punjab. 

The great famine of 1877-8 hardly reached this Province, 
in which only scarcity existed. Fazilka and the Districts of 
the Delhi Division, which were not protected by irrigation, 
suffered most. 

After 1878, in spite of occasional short harvests, the Punjab 
had a respite from actual scarcity till 1896-7. In 1895 the 
monsoon ceased early in August, and a poor autumn harvest 
was followed by a deficient spring crop in 1896. In the latter 
year failure of the monsoon caused widespread scarcity in the 
Punjab, as in other parts of India. The whole of the Delhi 
Division, except Simla, and parts of the Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi Divisions were affected. A total of 225 million day- 
units were relieved, of whom half were in HissGr. Relief cost 
221 lakhs, 22 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and at 
the close of the famine 114 lakhs was advanced for the 
purchase of seed and cattle. After one good year the monsoun 
failed again in 1898 and 1899, and famine supervened in the 
same tracts. The scarcity of fodder caused immen-e mortality 
among cattle, and the distress among the people was intense. 
Relief was afforded to 52 million day-units at a cost of 48 lakhs. 
In addition, 44 lakhs of land revenue was suspended, and 
rg lakhs granted for the purchase of seed and cattle as soon 
as favourable rain fell in the autumn of rg00. “The Charitable 
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Relief Fund also allotted 12 lakhs to the Punjab. Hissar was 
again the most deeply affected tract, accounting for two-thirds 
of the numbers relieved. 

Of recent years the immediate effects of scarcity on the 
population of the Province have been practically negligible. 
The famine of 1899-1900, the most severe since annexation, 
affected the health of the people, so that many were unable to 
withstand disease which under more favourable circumstances 
might not have proved fatal. It might have been anticipated 
that the two famines of the decade 1891-1900 would have 
appreciably affected the population in Hissir and Rohtak 
Districts, but the Census of rgo1 showed an increase of 5,711 
since 1891 in the former, and an increase of nearly ro per cent. 
in the latter. Generally speaking, as regards mortality, the 
after-effects of famine are almost more potent than famine 
itself. Practically no deaths from actual starvation were 
recorded in the Punjab in the recent famines. During famine 
cholera is most to be feared ; but when famine ceases, after a 
plentiful monsoon, malaria, acting on a people whose vitality 
has been reduced by privation, claims a long tale of victims. 
At such seasons the mortality is naturally greatest among the 
very old and the very young. This is shown by the fact that, at 
the recent Census, Hissar returned only 999 children under five in 
every 10,000 of its population, as compared with the Provincial 
ratio of 1.340. This paucity of children, however, is to some 
extent due to a diminished birth-rate. The famine of 1899- 
rgoo lasted exactly thirteen months from September, 1899. 
Up to December the birth-rate was fairly normal, but after that 
month it rapidly declined until the close of the famine. In 
July, 1900, it was only 22-3 per mille, as compared with 40-5, 
the annual average for the month in the five years 1891-5. 
On the other hand, the re-establishment of normal conditions, 
after famine, is followed by an abnormally high birth-rate. 
Thus, in Hissar, famine ended in August, 1897. Up to July, 
1898, the birth-rate remained low; but it then rose rapidly 
and remained well above the average until September, 1899, 
the highest figures occurring in October and November, 1898, 
when they reached 81-7 and 76-7 per mille, as compared with 
57 and 50-8 respectively, the averages for those two months 
in 1891-5. 

Whether it will ever be possible to render the Punjab free 
from lability to famine is a difficult question at present to 
answer. The two great remedies are the extension of railways 
and irrigation. As to the former, from the point of view of 
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famine protection, the Province is as a whole well off, and 
further schemes are in hand for facilitating distribution of the 
immense surplus stocks produced in the large canal colonies. 
ws to the latter, much has been done and much more is in 
contemplation. The Chenab and Jhelum Canals, by rendering 
cultivable vast areas of waste, have been of incalculable help 
in reducing the pressure on the soil in the most thickly popu- 
lated Districts, and in increasing the productive power of 
the Province; but, until the insecure tracts themselves are 
rendered safe by the extension to them of irrigation, scarcity 
and famine must be apprehended. The new Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab, and Lower Biri Doab Canals have been 
described above (p. 67). 

On the annexation of the Punjab in March, 1849, a Board 
of Administration was constituted for its government. The 
Board was abolished in February, 1853, its powers and 
functions being vested in a Chief Commissioner, assisted by 
a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner. After the transfer 
of the Delhi territory from the North-Western (now the 
United) Provinces, the Punjab and its dependencies were 
formed into a Lieutenant-Governorship, Sir John Lawrence, 
then Chief Commissioner, being appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
on January 1, 185y. In this office he was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Montgomery (1859), Sir Donald MeLeod (1865), Sir 
Henry Durand (1870), Sir Henry Davies (1871), Sir Robert 
Egerton (1877), Sir Charles Aitchison (1882), Sir James 
Lyall (1887), Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick (1892), Sir Mackworth 
Young (1897), Sir Charles Rivaz (1902), and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson (1907). 

In 1866 the Judicial Commissioner was replaced by a Chief 
Court. A Settlement Commissioner was shortly afterwards 
appointed to supersixe the land revenue settlements, but 
this office was abolished in 1S84, and a Second Financial Com- 
missioner appointed. In 1897, however, the old arrancement 
was reverted to, a Settlement Commissioner replacing the 
second Financial Commissioner. 

The direct administrative functions of Governnicnt are per- 
formed by the Licutenant-Governor through the medium of 
a Secretariat, which comprises a chief secretary, a secretary, 
and two under-sceretaries. ‘These are usually members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The followin are the principal heads 
of departments : the Financial Commissioner, the Insperter- 
General of Poles, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Insp tor-Gen ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
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Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the Conservator of 
Forests, the Accountant-General, and the Postmaster-General. 
The last two represent Imperial departments under the Gov- 
ernment of India. The heads of the two branches (Irrigation, 
and Roads and Buildings) of the Public Works department are 
also ex-officto secretaries to Government, and the heads of the 
Police and Educational departments are similarly under- 
secretaries in their respective departments. The Financial 
Commissioner, who has a senior, a junior, and an assistant 
secretary, controls the Settlement Commissioner, the Com- 
missioner of Excise (also Superintendent of Stamps), the 
Director of .Agriculture, the Director of Land Records (also 
Inspector-General of Reyistration), and the Conservator of 
Forests. He is also the Court of Wards for the Province. 

The civil administration is carried on by the Punjab Com- 
Mission, a body of officers now recruited exclusively from the 
Indian Civil Service, though prior to the constitution of the 
North-West Frontier Province one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Staff Corps. The Commission is 
supplemented by the Provincial Civil Service, whichis recruited 
in the Province either by nomination, or by examination, or by 
a combination of the two, and is almost entirely of Punjabi 
origin. With a few exceptions, the higher appointments in 
the administration are held exclusively by members of the 
Punjab Commission, while members of the Provincial service, 
who are graded as Extra or as Extra Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioners, perform the functions of District judges, magistrates, 
and revenue officials. The minor posts in the administration 
are held by the Subordinate services, which are recruited 
entirely from natives of the Province. 

The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor 
consist of 29 Districts, grouped into § Divisions, and 43 
Native States. Each District is in charge of a Deputy-Com- 
missioner, who is subordinate to the Commissioner in charge 
of the Division. A District is divided into sub-collectorates 
called ¢ahsi/s, varying in number as a rule from three to seven, 
each under a fahsildir with a naib (deputy)-tahsi/dar, Of the 
2y Districts Kangra, with an area of 9,978 square miles, is 
the largest, and Simla, in area less than the county of London, 
the smallest. The average District corresponds in size with one 
of the larger English counties. In population Lahore, with 
1,162,104, is the largest, and Simla, with 40,351, again the 
smallest District. The average population of a District is 
jor,o46, Particulars regarding cach Division, District, and 
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State will be found in the table on pp. 152-3. For purposes 
of criminal, civil, and revenue jurisdiction, the District is the 
unit of administration. The Deputy-Commissioner (as the 
officer in charge of a District is designated, the Punjab being 
a non-Regulation Province) is Collector, with judicial powers 
in revenue suits, and also District Mayistrate, being usually 
invested as such with power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. The District staff includes a District Judge, whose 
work is almost entirely civil, though he is also ordinarily 
invested with magisterial powers, which he exercises in subor- 
dination to the District Magistrate. It also includes from 
three to seven Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, with 
criminal, civil, and revenue powers, of whom one is in charge 
of the treasury. It further includes one or more Munsifs or 
civil judges. The /¢ahsi/dars are invested with revenue, 
criminal, and civil powers, and their assistants, the wxaib- 
tahsildirs, with revenue and criminal powers. In ten Districts 
there are subdivisions, each consisting of one or two outlying 
tahsils, in charge of an Assistant or Extra Avsistant Commis- 
sioner, who resides at the head-quarters of his jurisdiction. 
Lahore city also forms a subdivision, and subdivisional officers 
are posted to the hill stations of Murree and Dalhousie during 
the hot season. As a rule, however, there is no intermediate 
link between the District and the faési7. In two dahsi/s a sub- 
tahsil exists in charge of a natb-tahsildar. The tahsildir has 
under him from two to five field Adnumngos, each of whom super- 
vises twenty to thirty fa/waris or revenue accountants, in charge 
of the revenue records of a group of villages. Each village has 
one or more headmen, who collect the revenue, and chaukidars 
or watchmen. In most Districts the villages are grouped into 
circles or gaz/s, each under a non-official (sar/dix) of local 
influence, whose duty it is to render yeneral assistance to all 
Government officials. Commissioners of I)ivisions now 
exercise judicial powers only in revenue appeals, their civil and 
criminal jurisdiction having been transferred to: the Divisional 
and Sessions Judges. 

The Native States under the control of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab are 43 in number, comprising an area 
of 36,532 square miles, and a population in ryor of 4,424,398 
persons, as shown in the table on pp. 152-3, with a total 
revenue of 155 lakhs. Kashmir, formerly included among the 
Punjab States, was placed under the direct political control of 
the Government of India in 1877. Of the 43 States, the three 
Philkidn States (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha) and Bahawalpur 
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are in charge of a Political Agent under the direct control of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab: Chamba is under the 
Commissioner of Lahore; Kapiirthala, Faridkot, Maler Kotla, 
Mandi, and Suket are under the Commissioner of Jullundur ; 
Sirmir, Kalsia, Dujina, Pataudi, and Loharu are under the 
Commissioner of Delhi; and the 28 Simla States are under 
the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla, as ex-officio 
Superintendent, Simla Hill States. 

The relations of the British Government with Bahawalpur 
are regulated by treaty ; those with the other States by sanads 
or charters from the Governor-General. The States of Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapiirthala, Sirmtr, Faridkot, and 
Maler Kotla maintain Imperial Service troops. The other 
States and also Kapiirthala pay a money tribute, amounting in 
1903-4 toa total of Rs. 2,66,434. The States of Patiala, Jind, 
and Nabha are ruled by members of the Philkian family ; and 
should there be a failure of direct heirs in any of them, the 
sanads provide for the selection of a collateral as successor by 
the chiefs of the other two States. A vasardna or relief is 
payable to the British Government by the collateral who 
succeeds. The Philkian chiefs, and also the Raja of Faridkot, 
are bound by sazad to execute justice and to promote the 
welfare of their people ; to prevent sa/7, slavery, and female 
infanticide; to co-operate with the British Government 
against an enemy, and to furnish supplies to troops; and to 
grant, free of expense, land required for railways and imperial 
lines of road. On the other hand, the British Government 
has guaranteed them full and unreserved possession of their 
territories. They, with Bahawalpur and Kapirthala, differ 
from the remaining feudatories in the fact that they possess 
power to inflict capital punishment upon their subjects. The 
treaties with Bahawalpur define the supreme position of the 
British Government, and bind the Nawab to act in accordance 
with its wishes, while in turn the British Government engages 
to protect the State. Suvads of varying import are also 
possessed by the minor feudatories. 

Of the chiefs, those of Bahawalpur, M4aler Kotla, Pataudi, 
Loharu, and Dujana are Muhammadans: those of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Kaptrthala, Faridkot, and Kalsia are Sikhs ; and 
the rest are Hindus. Of the Muhammadan chiefs, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur is head of the Daudputra tribe, being a de- 
scendant of Bahdwal Khan, who acquired independence during 
the collapse of the Sadozai dynasty of Afghdnistin early in the 
nineteenth century. The Nawab of Maler Kotla is a member 
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of an Afghan family which came from Kabul about the time 
of the rise of the Mughal empire ; his ancestors held offices of 
importance under the Delhi kings and became independent as 
the Mughal dynasty sank into decay. The chiefs of Pataudi 
and Dujana are descended from Afyhin adventurers, and the 
Nawab of Loharu from a Mughal soldier of fortune, upon whom 
estates were conferred by the British Government as a reward 
for services rendered to Lord Lake in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

With one exception (Kaptrthala), the sikh chich belong 
to the Jat race. Chaudhri Phil, the ancestor of the Philkian 
houses (Patiala, Jind, and Nabha), died in 1652. His descen- 
dants tuok advantage of the break-up of the Mughal empire in 
the eighteenth century, and of the confusion which attended 
the successive Persian, Afghan, and Maratha invasions of 
Delhi, to establish themselves, at the head of marauding bands 
of Sikh horsemen, in the Mughal province of Sirhind, and 
eventually rose to be independent chiefs. The Raja of Kaptr- 
thala claims Rajput origin, and his ancestor, Jassa Singh, took 
rank among the Sikh Sardars about 1750. ‘The founder of 
the Faridkot family, a Barar Jat by tribe, rose to prominence 
in the service of the emperor Babar. Jodh Singh founded 
the Kalsia State about the same time. The remaining chiefs, 
whose territories lie among the Outer Himalayan hill ranges, 
are principally of Rajput descent, claiming a very ancient 
lineage. 

The rulers of Patiala, Faridkot, Jubbal, Baghal, Kanethi, 
Mailog, Kunihar, Bija, Madhin, Dhadi, Tharoch, and Kuthar 
were minors in 1906!) The chiefs of Mailer Kotla and Kum- 
harsain are of unsound mind, the Raja of Bashahr 1s of weak 
intellect, and the Raja of Bilaspur was in ryc3-4 temporarily 
deprived of his powers as a ruling chief for misconduct. The 
State of Patiala ws administered by a council of regency, com- 
posed of a president and two members. An English guardian 
and tutor supervises the education of the Mahaaji. The 
administration of Faridkot is conducted by a council, presided 
over by an Extra .\ssistant Commissioner deputed by Govern- 
ment, and Maler Kotla is administered by the heir-apparent. 
In_ Bija, Kunihar, Mailog, and Madhan the administration is 
carried on by councils of State officials, in Dhadi it is in the 
hands of a relative of the chief, and in Tharoch in those of 
the wasivy, Bilaspur, Jubbal, Bashahr, Kumbdrsain, and 

‘ The Nawab of Bahawalpur die’ at aan February, rycy. we rete 
ing trom » tigrimave to Mecca. He ieaves a son two years. “se. 
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Kanethi are administered by native officials of the British 
service deputed by Government. In Bayhal the council con- 
sists of a brother of the late chief and an official deputed 
by Government, while in Kuthar the manager is a member 
of the ruling family of Suket. 

By the Punjab Laws Act of 1872 custom governs all 
questions regarding succession, betrothal, marriage, divorce, 
the separate property of women, dower, wills, gifts, partitions, 
family relations such as adoption and guardianship, and 
religious usages or institutions, provided that the custom 
be not contrary to justice, equity, or good conscience. On 
these subjects the Muhammadan or Hindu law is applied 
only in the absence of custom. 

-\ Legislative Council was created for the Punjab in May, 
1897, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and not more 
than nine members nominated by him, of whom five were 
non-officials in 1904. The members do not as yet possess 
the rights of interpellation and of discussing the Provincial 
budget, which have been granted to the Councils of the 
older Provinces. The following are the chief legislative 
measures specially affecting the Punjab which have becn 
passed since 1880 :— 

clits of the Governor-General in + Legislative, Counce! 

Punjab University Act, XIX of 1882. 

The District Guards Act, NX of 1883. 

The Punjab Municipal Act, XIII of 1884 and XX of EXgo. 

The Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884 (a> amended by Acts XIII ot 
1888, XIX of 18g3, and XXV of 1899). 

The Punjab Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts. XVE and XVII of T8384 

Government Tenants Punjab Act, III of T8y3. 

The Punjab Land Altenation Act, XIII of Tgoo. 

Regulations of the Govzrnor-General tn “Eaecutte.) Countl, 
The Frontier Crnmes Regulations, IV of 1887, 1V of 1889, and IIT o 


Igor. 
Tae Fronticr Murderous Outrages Regulation, IV of Tyor, 
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Acts of the Punjab Leetilatize Council 
The Punjab General Clauses Act. I of 15y8. 
The Punjab Riverain Boundanes Act, I of 1899. 
The Punjab Land Preservation (Chos\ Act, IT of ryos. 
The Punjab Descent of Zigir; Act. IV of Tyoo. 
The Sind-Sagar Duab Colunication Act, I of rgo2. 
The Punjib Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, IL of ry32 
The Punjab Miltary Transport Animals Act, I of Tyd3. 
The Panjah Court of Wards Act, ID of 1YyO3. 
The Punjab Pre-emption Act, IL of rgos. 
The Purjat Minor Canals Act, TI of ryoz 
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The supreme civil and criminal court is the Chief Court, 
which consists of five Judges, of whom one at least must, 
under section 4 of the Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884, 
be a barrister of not less than five years’ standing. The 
Court has from time to time been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of temporary Additional Judges, who numbered four 
in 1906. Of the five permanent judges, three are members 
of the Indian Civil Service, one is an English barrister, and 
one an Indian pleader. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court are the Divisional and 
Sessions Judges, each exercising civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions division comprising one or more 
Districts. As Divisional Judges, these officers try most of 
the appeals in civil suits from the courts of first instance. 
As Sessions Judges, they try sessions cases, with the aid of 
assessors, and hear criminal appeals. Thus the Divisional 
and Sessions Judges in the Punjab fulfil the functions of 
District and Sessions Judges in the Regulation Provinces. 
Appeals in minor civil suits from the Munsifs’ courts are heard 
by the District Judge, whose court is also the principal court 
of original jurisdiction in the District. The Divisional and 
Sessions Courts are established under Act NVIIT of 1884, 
which also provides for the appointment of Subordinate Judges 
(exercising unlimited civil jurisdiction) and Munsifs. The 
latter are of three grades, the jurisdiction of a first-grade 
Munsif being limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in 
value. There are Small Cause Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, 
Delhi, and Simla, and many Munsifs are invested with the 
powers of such courts under .Act IX of 1887. 

Relatively to the population, the Punjab is the most lusious 
Provinee in India. In ryor the number of suits iotituted 
was Tr-¢ per t.oco of the population, the next highest figure 
being 9-6 in Bombay. During the last few ycars, however, 
the annual number of suits has declined considerably, from 
227,284 in ryoo to 156,354 in 1go5. In the year 1yo4-5 
alone there was a decline of no less than 26 por cent., due 
mainly to an amendment in the law which extended the pertod 
of limitation in suits for the recovery of money Tent from three 
to six years. The Punjab Alienation of Land wAct of 1900 
has also hed a considerable effect in checking litigation 
between moncy-lunders and agriculturists. Suits of this clas» 
show a falling-off of nearly 42 per cent. in the five years 
(tgot~s§) during which the Act has been in fore, The 
question of codifying the customary Low has of late year 
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attracted some attenton. .\n attempt has been made to 
codify the custom as to pre-emption in the DPre-emption 
Act II of rg05, but it is not possible to say at present what 
the ulnmate effect of that Act will be. During its first year 
it stimulated litigation to some extent. 

The District Magistrate is ordinanly (and additional Dis- 
irict and subdivisional magistrates and other full-powered 
magistrates are occasionally) invested with power to try all 
offences not punishable with death, and tv inflict sentences 
up to seven years’ imprisonment. Further, in the frontier 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan and in Mianwali an offender 
may be tried by a council of elders under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, and in accordance with its finding the Deputy- 
Commissioner may pass any sentence of imprisonment not 
eacécding fourteen years: but sentences exceeding seven years 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner, who has also 
a revistonal jurisdiction in all cases. 

The litigious spirit of the people is illustrated by their 
readiness to drag their petty disputes into the criminal courts. 
About one-third of the charges preferred are ultimately found 
to be false. In a normal year the number of true cases is 
about § per 1,000 of the population, but this figure naturally 
fluctuates from year to year. .\ season of agricultural depres- 
sion will cause an increase in crime against property and a 
decline in the number of petty assault cases, the prosecution 
of which is a luxury reserved for times of prosperity. The 
commonest form of crime is cattle-liftiny, which is rife in the 
South-Western Punjab and in those Districts of the Fastern 
Punjab which border on the United Provinces and RAjputana. 
Crimes of violence, generally arising out of quarrels connected 
with women or land, are commonest amony the Jat Sikhs 
of the Central Punjab and the Musalman cultivators of the 
northern Districts. Offences relating to marriage have in- 
creased during the last five years, probably owing to the 
ravages of plague, which has caused a proportionately higher 
mortality among females than among males, and has thus 
enhanced the value of the surviving women. The same cause 
has led to an increase in civil suits relating to women. In 
an averaze year about 250,000 persons are brought to trial, 
about 27 per cent. being convicted. 

All sentences imposed by magistrates of the second and 
third classes wre appealable to the District Magistrate ; and in 
1904, out of 28,564 persons sentenced by them, 34 per cent. 
appealed and 36 per cent. of these appeals were successful. 
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Sentences imposed by District Magistrates and magistrates of 
the first class are, asa rule, appealable to a Sessions Judge; 
and in 1904, out of 21,336 persons sentenced by those courts, 
32 per cent. appealed, and of these appeals 37 per cent. were 
successful. Sentences imposed by Courts of Sessions, and 
those exceeding four years passed by J)istrict Magistrates, are 
appealable to the Chief Court; and in rgo4, out of 1,799 
persons so sentenced, 61 per cent. appealed, with success in 
28 per cent. of the appeals. 

Of the 6,618 civil appeals filed in the courts of District Civil 
Judges in 1904, 38 pcr cent., and of the 9,591 filed in the *’Peals. 
Divisional Courts, 26 per cent. were successful; but of the 
2,374 filed in the Chief Court, only 9 per cent. succeeded. 

The revenue courts established under the Punjab Tenancy Kevenue 
Act are those of the Financial Commissioner, Collector °°! 
(Deputy-Commissioner), and Assistant Collectors of the first 
grade (Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners), and 
Assistant Collectors, second grade (¢ahsiddirs and naiv-tahsil- 
dors). These courts decide all suits regarding tenant rights, 
rents, and divers cognate matters, in which the civil courts 
have no jurisdiction. Appeals from Assistant Collectors ordi- 
narily lie to the Collector, from him to the Commissioner, 
and from the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner, 
with certain limitations. 

The Registration Act was extended to the Punjab in 1868. Registra- 
All Deputy-Commissioners are ex-officio registrars and all tafsiZ- tion. 
dars are sub-registrars under the .\ct, but most of the reyistra- 
tions are performed by non-official sub-registrars, remunerated 
by a percentage of the fees. General control over them is 
exercised by the Inspector-General of Registration. The 
figures below are for the old Province up ta ryeo-1r: those for 
Tyo4 are for the Provinee as now constituted. 


‘ ‘ 
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Under Sikh rule revenue was realized from all known sources Finance. 
of taxation, direct and indirect. Land. houses, persons, manu- 
facturés, Imports and exports, alike contributed to the income 
of the Khalsa under Raniit Singh. ‘The outlying previnecs, in 
which revenue could be levied only by a military force, were 
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farmed out to men of wealth and influence, who exercised 
powers of life and death without interference from the court 
of Luhore, so long as their remittances to the royal treasury 
were regularly made. The revenue from districts nearer Lahore 
and mare completely under control was collected by local tax- 
gatherers, called 2drdirs, whose more important proceedings 
were liable to review by the ministers of the Maharaja. The 
salt revenue was realized by a sale of the monopoly. 

Under this system the country was, on the whole, wonder- 
fully prosperous, Every Jat village sent recruits to the Sikh 
army, who remitted their savings to their homes; and many 
a heavily assessed village thus paid half its land revenue from 
its military pay. Money circulated freely, manufactures and 
commodities were in brisk demand, and commerce flourished 
despite the burden of taxation. From land revenue Ranjit 
Singh raised 165 lakhs, partly in cash and partly, or mostly, in 
kind. From excise he realized 2 lakhs. In the Province 
generally the dual system of realizing the land revenue 
remained in force till 1847, and to a much later period in the 
Native States and vreat jd@etvs. During the regency, however, 
from 1845 to 184y, summary revenue settlements were made ; 
and on annexation the assessments thereby imposed were 
maintained ay a temporary measure, quinquennial settlements 
being made in tracts which had not been assessed. The 
customs and excise systems were also refurmed, and in the 
year after annexation coin of British mintage replaced the old 
currency, 50 lakhs of which were withdrawn from circulation. 
The estimated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows: land 
revenue (including grazing tax, income from forests, gold-wash- 
ing, iron mines, and rents of lands), 152 lakhs ; excise (on salt, 
liquors, and drugs), including stamps and canal water rate, 
26 lakhs ; tribute, 5 lakhs : post office, 34 lakhs: and miscel- 
luneous receipts, 33 lakhs—a total of 190 lakhs. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 the Delhi and Hissar Divisions were added to 
the Punjab, increasing ity revenue by 66-2 lakhs. 

All items of revenue other than those derived from purely 
local sources, such as District and municipal funds, fall inte 
one or other of two classes. They may be treated as Pro- 
vincial, In which case they are at the disposal of the Local 
Government, or as Imperial, in which case a portion returns 
into the Provinee in the form of payments, the balance being 
absorbed into the Imperial exchequer (see chapter on Fiance, 
Vol IV, ch. vi). Since 1871 the financial relations of the Local 
and Supreme Governments have been rezulated by periodical 
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settlements. This arrangement consists in the assignment for 
Provincial uses of the entire income under certain heads of 
revenue and a fixed proportion of income under others, termed 
“shared heads.’ 

Under the first Provincial settlement the total receipts rose 1877-s2. 
from 284-44 lakhs (Provincial share 51-39) to 335-01 lakhs in 
1882 (Provincial share 80-25), owing tu the rapid growth of 
stamps and excise revenue. In the same period expenditure 
rose from 179-14 to 216-06 lakhs (the Provincial share rising 
from 116-57 to 133-85 lakhs), owing to the development of the 
departments transferred to Provincial control. The Provincial 
income and expenditure during the quinquennium averaged 
65:13 and 129-31 lakhs respectively, compared with 49-22 
and 120-11 lakhs estimated in the contract. The Provincial 18s2--. 
balance was 29-63 lakhs in 1882. Under the second settle- 
ment Provincial received 40-7193 per cent. of the land revenue, 
and was made liable for the same proportion of the cost of 
settlement and survey operations, and refunds of land revenue. 
Half the receipts and expenditure under forests became Pro- 
vincial, and the same division was made of stamps, excise, and 
registration, formerly wholly Provincial, while half the licence 
tax collections also became Provincial. On the other hand, the 
pay of Civil Surgeons and other charges devulved on Provincial. 
Under this settlement the receipts rose from 344-37 to 
351-54 lakhs (Provincial from 140-35 to 150-68 lakhs), while 
expenditure fell from 237-03 to 218-12 lakhs, but the Provincial 
share of this rose from 146-36 to 155-77 lakhs. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 146-84 and 152-y8 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the cstimates of ry4-go and 
144-94 lakhs, leaving the balance at 17-36 lakhs. or 7-36 more 
than the minimum reserve preserbed in 1887. The settlement 1837-42 
was renewed on the same terms for the third quimquennium, 
during which the income rose from 361-03 to 414-50 lakhs 
(Provincial from r51-y3 to 168-30 lakhs), and the expen- 
diture from 224-53 to 245-1g lakhs (Provincial from 153-04 
to 175-17 lakhs). ‘The Provincial income and expenditure 
averaged 160-66 and 162-05 lakhs respectively, compared 
with the estimates of r44-go and rg4-g4 lakhs, while the Pro- 
vincial balance rose to 27-71 lakhs. The cost of certain 
measures, of which the most important was the reorganization 
of the Punjab Commission at a cost of 2-27 lakhs a year, 
wa» met by assignments from Impcrial. 

Under the fourth settlement the Provincial shares were fixed ry:-7 
as follows: land revenue 25, stamps 75, and exci. 25 per 
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cent. Half the income tax, hitherto wholly Imperial, also 
became Provincial. ‘The income rose from 421-92 to 473-10 
lakhs (Provincial from 134-9r to 142-27 lakhs), chiefly under 
land revenue (9-43 lakhs), stamps (2-88), excise (1-86), income 
tax (o-So), registration (0-95), and irrigation (2-20), to take the 
annual averages. Expenditure increased from 248-22 to 
284-20 lakhs (Provincial from 180-39 to 185-34 lakhs), owing 
tu larger outlay on public works, maintenance of canals, salaries 
and expenditure of civil and political departments, and famine 
relief. Survey and settlement charges, hitherto shared, became 
Provincial, raising the total of expenditure. The Provincial 
income and expenditure averaged 139-49 and 179-41 lakhs 
respectively, as compared with the contract figures of 132-19 
and 167-24 lakhs; but the settlement affected the finances of 
the Province adversely, and the quinquennium closed with a 
balance of 5-23 lakhs, or hardly more than half the prescribed 
minimum. 

The fifth settlement made in 1897 was afterwards extended 
to 1904-5. It was modified in details in consequence of the 
separation of the North-West Frontier Province in 1go1, but 
the general terms remained unaltered. Famine (which com- 
menced in November, 1896) and plague (which broke out early 
in 1897) led to diminished receipts and larger outlay, resulting 
in a complete collapse of the Provincial finances, which had to 
be supported by special grants from Imperial funds. Famine 
cost 54-70 and plague 6-58 lakhs during the quinquennium 
1Sg7-r1go1. Mianwali Iistrict was created, and the Chenab 
and Jhelum Colonies extended. In 1902-3 arrears of land 
revenue, aggregating 39-30 lakhs, were remitted, and loans to 
agriculturists, amounting to 9-06 lakhs, were written off in that 
and the following year. In 1g02—3 the Imperial Government 
contributed 3-80 lakhs for extensive measures against plague, 
over and above the ordinary plague expenditure from Provincial 
funds. In that year the income was 519-36 lakhs, and the 
expenditure 299-65 lakhs (Provincial 219-23 and 208-94 lakhs 
respectively). Financially, the conditions in the Punjab since 
1897 have been so abnormal that analysis of the figures for 
1897-1903 would serve no useful purpose. 

From April 1, 1905, the new Provincial settlement came 
into effect. Its noticeable features are :— 

(1) Permanency—leaving the Province to enjoy the fruits of 
ity economy, unless grave problems of Imperial interest call 
for assistance from Local Governments: (2) in the case of 
‘shared heads’ the expenditure is divided between Imperial 
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and Provincial in the same proportion as in the case of 
corresponding heads of income, except land revenue, the 
expenditure (31-04 lakhs) under which is entirely Provincial, 
while the Provincial share of the income is three-eighths 
(95-58 lakhs); (3) the Local Government obtains, for the 
first time, a direct financial interest in ‘major’ irrigation 
works, three-eighths of the income (62-Sy lakhs) and expendi- 
ture (37-74 lakhs), which includes interest on capital outlay 
15°62 lakhs, having been assigned subject to a yuarantee of 
a net income of 28 lakhs per annum. 

Since the settlement was sanctioned the famine cess (Pro- 
vincial rates) has been abolished, and a compensatory assign- 
ment of 6% lakhs per annum given to Provincial. Recoveries 
from District funds on account of District Post charges were 
waived and the Patwari cess abolished from April r, 1906, and 
the cantonment police provincialized from April 1, 1905, lump 
assignments aggregating 17°83 lakhs being given as compen- 
sation, Famine expenditure did not enter into the Provincial 
settlement, and the question of its distribution is now under 
consideration. 

Prior to annexation, the character of the land tenures in the Land 
Punjab was very indefinite and varied considerably from place Peder 
to place. Usually, however, cultivation was carried on by a native 
number of independent groups of men scattered at uncertain tule. 
intervals throughout the cultivable area of the country. Each 
group was, or believed itself to be, of a common stock, and the 
area it cultivated was known as a village or »ausa, while the 
cultivators lived together on a common village site. When 
the crops were cut, a part of the produce was handed ovet 
to the village menials in payment for their services, and the 
rest was divided between the state and the cultyator, In 
many cases the state shure was taken by some magnate or 
court official to whom it had been assigned , and there would 
often be some man of local influence who, from his character 
or traditional claims, was in a position to attend at the division 
of the grain heap and demand a small share for himself. When 
an assignee or intermediary claimant was strong enough, be 
would break up the waste, settle cultivaters, and otherwise 
interfere in the village arrangements: but he seldom, if ever, 
ousted the cultivator so long as the latter tilled his land and 
paid his dues. The land itself was very rarely transferred, and 
when a transfer did take place it was almost always to some 
relation or member of the village community. 

On annexation the three duties which fell on the Land sahse- 
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revenue officials were the determination and record of rights 
in the land, the assessment of the land, and the collection 
of the revenue; and the same duties continue to constitute 
the main features of the land revenue administration at the 
present day. 

-\ great deal of time and anxiety were expended in the early 
days of British rule over the determination of the various 
parties who had rights to the soil, and more particularly over 
the question of ownership, the persons recorded as owners 
being as a rule made responsible for the revenue. In many 
cases, more especially in the suuth and west of the Province, 
intermediaries of the kind above noticed were admitted to 
have superior claims to the proprietary right; but in most 
instances the cultivators were held to be the owners of the 
village lands, either jointly or in severalty. 

In the Punjab, as in the United Provinces, the ordinary 
landholder is known as saminddr, the term being applied 
irrespective of the size of the holding. A distinction used to 
be made in revenue records between samindari and pattidari 
tenures on the one hand, and éhatyachéra tenures on the 
other—the former referring to estates held as a single unit or 
portions representing fractions of a single original share, and 
the latter to estates held in separate portions representing no 
fractional parts of the whole. The former classes of tenure 
are, however, less common than formerly, and the distinction 
is now of little practical importance. The saminddrs in an 
estate are technically bound by a common responsibility 
towards Government, each being responsible for any balance 
of revenue due from other zaminddrs in the village; but here 
too the tendency is towards individualism, and with lighter and 
more elastic assessments the enforcement of collective responsi- 
bility has become practically obsolete. In practice, the owner 
or owners of each holding are assessed separately to revenue 
and are responsible to Government for the revenue so assessed. 
The revenue in each village is collected from the owners by 
one or more headmen or /améarddrs, who pay the proceeds 
into the Government treasury and receive a percentage on the 
collections as their remuneration. 

The persons recorded as owners, while undertaking the 
responsibility for the Government revenue, obtained a very 
much fuller right of property over their lands than had been 
usual in Sikh times. The right of transfer remained at first 
under some control and was little used; but as the revenue 
became hghter and land more valuable, the owners gradu- 
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ally began to alienate, and within thirty years of annexation 
land had already begun to pass freely into the hands of money- 
lenders. This evil grew more and more marked, until in 
1g01 the Government was compelled to place considerable 
restrictions on the powers of alienation enjoyed by agricultural 
tribes, in order to prevent their being completely ousted from 
their lands. 

The initial examination of rights in land which occupied the 
first twenty years or so after annexation was a part of the pro- 
cess known as the regular settlement of the various Districts, 
and was accompanied by measurement of the land and the 
preparation of a complete cadastral map and record of titles. 
The arrangement originally contemplated was to undertake 
a revision of the record of each District only when the District 
came under reassessment, that is to say, at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years. But since 1885, when the whole record system 
was reformed, it has been the practice to enter all changes as 
they occur in a supplementary register and to rewrite the record 
of titles once every four years; and this record is in law pre- 
sumed to be true until the contrary is proved. In the same 
way, instead of making a fresh cadastral measurement of the 
District at each settlement, it is now becoming more usual to 
note changes in field boundaries as they occur, and to provide 
a fresh map at resettlement from the data thus available instead 
of by complete remeasurement. 

The cadastral record, though it also shows all rights to land, 
was primarily meant to be a fiscal record indicating the persons 
liable to pay the land revenue. Having determined the persons 
thus liable, the next puint is to decide the manner in which 
the assessment should be taken. ‘The Sikh government most 
frequently took its revenue (as above described) in the form of 
a share of the crop, an arrangement which proportioned the 
assessment very satisfactorily to the qualty of the harvest, but 
was attended by much friction and dishonesty. “Po avoid these 
disadvantages, and to mamtain the tradition imported from thy 
North-Western (now United) Provinces, the British revenue 
was levied in the form of a fixcd cash assessment, payable from 
year to year independently of the character of the harvests. 
This form of revenue was, in most parts of the country, a con- 
siderable relief to the people after the harassment of the Sikh 
system, and it has ever since remained the predominant form 
of assessment in the Province. It subsequently, however, 
became clear that, in dealing with a people who save little 
from one year to another, an assessment of a fixed character 
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caused a good deal of hardship where the harvests varied 
greatly in character; and it has therefore become gradually 
more usual, especially on river-side areas and in rainless tracts 
of the Western Punjab, to assess the land by a cash acreage 
rate on the crops of each harvest, so that the revenue may 
fluctuate with the area actually cropped. 

The prevalent form of assessment prior to annexation 
absorbed the whole, or nearly the whole, of the produce which 
was not required for the maintenance of the cultivator. The 
first rough assessments under British rule aimed at obtaining 
the money value of a share of the gross produce approximating 
to that obtained by the Sikh revenue proper, after excluding 
its superfluous cesses: and as more detailed information 
became available, it became usual to look upon one-sixth of 
the gross produce ay a fair standard of assessment. Later on, 
however, when land became more valuable and letting to 
tenants more common, it became, and has now for many 
years continued to be, the rule to assess on the net rather 
than on the gross ‘assets,’ and to assume, as in the United 
Provinces, that the normal competition rents paid on rented 
lands are a fair index to the net ‘assets’ of the proprietors 
generally. In the rare cases where competition rents are 
ordinarily paid in cash, there is little further difficulty ; but in 
the more usual case of kind-rents the value of the net ‘assets’ 
can be arrived at only after a number of elaborate and some- 
what uncertain calculations as to prices, yields, &e. Although 
therefore the standard of assessment is represented, as in the 
United Provinces, by one-half the net ‘assets,’ this standard 
has not, as in those Provinces, been looked on as determining 
the average assessment, but as fixing a maximum which should 
not be exceeded. In four settlements recently sanctioned, for 
instance, the proportion of the calculated half net ‘assets’ 
taken in each District has been 78, 81, 69, and 87 per cent. 
respectively. These figures do not include the cesses, which 
are calculated on the land revenue but are separate from it. 
The rate at which these cesses are levied varies in the different 
Districts ; but the prevailing rate is one of about 134 per cent., 
or about 24 annas per rupee. on the land revenue, of which 
5 per cent. goes to the villaye headman, and 82 per cent. to 
Local funds. Efforts are at the same time made to assist local 
ayriculture, not only by the loan of money for the purchase 
of seed and bullecks and the construction of wells, but also by 
remitting temporarily the reyenue assessable on improvements 
such as the construction of gardens and wells. The increased 
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assessment due to the improvement caused by a new well is 
remitted for a period of twenty years from the date of the 
construction of the well. 

The assessment or settlement of the Province has usually Term of 
been taken up District by District. The settlements effected settlement. 
immediately after annexation were summary in character, and 
the revenue then assessed remained payable for four or five 
years only. The more elaborate settlements subsequently 
made, which were known as regular settlements, were usually 
for thirty or twenty-six years; and the prevalent term now in 
force is one of twenty years. 

In a tract where the previous assessment has approximated 
to the standard of half the net ‘assets,’ the main grounds for 
enhancement after twenty or thirty years are the increase of 
cultivation and the rise in prices. The cultivation of the 
Province between 1880 and 1900 increased about rg per cent. 
and the price of the main staple (wheat) rose in the same 
period by about 36 per cent., while the land revenue demand 
of the Province, standing in 1880 at 193 lakhs, was 203 lakhs 
in 18go0, 250 lakhs in rgo0o, and 283 lakhs in 1904, which at 
present prices represents an assessment of 460,000 tons of 
wheat. Adding cesses (60 lakhs) and canal rates (168 lakhs), 
the total assessment comes to 5r1 lakhs, representing 813,000 
tons of wheat. The assessment in the time of Akbar (1594), 
when cultivation was quite undeveloped, reached a sum of 
282 lakhs, which at the prices then current represented in 
wheat no less than 1,700,000 tons. 

The collection of the grain assessments imposed by the Thecollec- 
Sikhs taxed, as may be imagined, the energics of a large staff tion of the 
of officials. Since annexation it has been usual to entrust the 
collection of cash assessments to the village headman, who, in 
return for this and other services, receives 5 per cent. of the 
revenue which he collects. In the early days of British rule, 
when the assessments were based on imperfect data and were 
often very severe, the headman frequently failed to collect the 
revenue; and stringent measures had to be undertaken to 
recover the Government dues, involving in many instances the 
wholesale transfer of proprietary rights from the agricultural 
to the moneyed classes. Evenat the present day the coliection 
of dues from a body so numerous as the peasant revenue- 
payers of the Province is a task which cannot always be 
accomplished without friction; and the law has reserved for 
Government very complete powers, by way of attachment, 
arrest, and sale, for the realization of its demands. The 
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enforced sale of a defaulter's property. which in early days 
was common, is now, however, almost unknown. 

In collecting the fixed assessments it is now the rule, on 
the occurrence of any markedly bad seasons, to arrange for 
total or partial suspensions of the revenue, calculated on the 
basis of the cropped area of the harvest as recorded by the 
revenue staff. The suspended revenue is allowed to he over 
till next harvest, and is then collected or further suspended 
according to the conditions then prevailing. Should it be 
found necessary to postpone the collection for a considerable 
time, it is ultimately remitted altogether. When crops suffer 
from causes not of the ordinary seasonal nature for which 
allowance 1s made at assessment, e.g. by locusts or hail, the 
area damaged is calculated, and the revenue thereon is remitted 
at once. This system of suspending and remitting revenue 
has since 1880 become much more developed than it was 
in the earlier days of British rule, and during the famines of 
1896 and 1900 it did much to foster the resources of the 
affected areas. In Hissar, which suffered most at that time, 
5-9 lakhs, representing 83 per cent. of the land revenue of 
the District, was suspended in 1899-1900; and in Igor—2 a 
sum of 37-3 lakhs then under suspension in various Districts 
was entirely remitted. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, owing to the serious 
extent to which land was passing from the hands of the old 
agricultural tribes to those of the moneyed classes, the Govern- 
ment was in 1901 compelled to place restrictions on the 
alienation of land in the Punjab, this being the first occasion 
on which a general measure of this character has been intro- 
duced in India. Under the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 
1900), the Government has in each District notified certain 
tribes as ‘agricultural tribes,’ and has classed as ‘agriculturists’ 
for the purposes of the Act all persons holding land, who 
either in their own names or in the names of their ancestors 
in the male line were recorded as owners or as hereditary or 
occupancy tenants at the first regular settlement. A member 
of an agricultural tribe may not, without permission, sell or 
otherwise permanently alienate his land to any one who is not 
a statutory ‘agriculturist’ of the same village or a member of 
the same agricultural tribe or group of tribes (for the present 
all the agricultural tribes of a District are counted as being 
in one group). Similarly, a member of an agricultural tribe 
may not mortgage land to any one who is not a member of 
the same tribe or group of tribes, unless the mortgage is in 
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certain specified forms which fix a limit to the period of usu- 
fructuary possession or else ensure the retention of the culti- 
vating possession by the mortgagor. The Act has not yet 
been long enough in force for its results to be accurately 
gauged ; but as a general rule the object arrived at appears to 
have been achieved, and the intention of Government to be 
duly appreciated by the class for whose benefit the new 
measure was undertaken. 

The assessments in the Punjab have generally been noted Modera- 
for their moderation. In the first regular settlements the sain 
assessments imposed at the summary settlements, which had i. 
been hastily conducted after annexation, were much reduced, 
though the enormous fall in prices which followed the pacifica- 
tion of the country made the burden of the earlier assessments 
heavier than had been intended. The policy of lenient assess- 
ments thus initiated has been adhered to. 

For purposes of assessment land is divided into two main Classifica- 
classes, irrigated and unirrigated. The latter includes moist eee 
(satizb) land, not actually irrigated, in the valleys of the great = 
rivers and on the banks of hill torrents. This is of the most 
varying quality, and its assessment varies accordingly. Suz/ab 
land on hill torrents is occasionally assessed as high as Rs. 4 
per acre. Other unirrigated land pays from 3 or 4 annas to 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-o an acre. Canal-irrigated lands are assessed 
to land revenue in three different ways: (1) by a fixed assess- 
ment on the land calculated on its value if unirrigated, plus 
a fixed or fluctuating canal-advantage land revenue; (2) by 
a fluctuating canal (waAvr) rate or rates, no separate ‘dry’ rate 
being imposed ; and (3) on the Sirhind Canal. by a (fluctuating) 
combined occupiers and land revenue canal rate. The first 
system is In force on the Western Jumna and Ban Doah, and 
the second on the Jhelum and Chenab Canals. Lands irri- 
gated by wells pay 12 annas te Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per cultivated 
acre. The lowest rates are taken in the south-west, where the 
average area for each well is far larger than the area which can 
be irrigated from it in any one year, and where a considerable 
part of the crops grown is consumed by the tenant and his 
cattle without any return to the landlord. The highest rates 
are paid in the north-western Tistricts, where only 3 or 4 
acres are attached to each well, the land being double cropped 
and producing valuable staples. 

Under Sikh rule salt was one of forty-eight articles which Mivella- 
were hable to customs, town, or transit duties. The cis-Indus ees aes 
and Kalabagh salt mines were farmed out to persons of ci salt, 
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nence ; and the farmer, as long as he paid the amount of his 
contract, was allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he 
might think proper. He was under no restrictions as regards 
time, place, or price, and might sell wholesale or retail, cither 
at the mines or in distant markets. The prices charged by the 
farmers do not appear to have been high; but mining and 
transport difficulties helped to restrict the area within which 
the rock-salt was consumed, and the cis-Sutle} tract seems to 
have been almost entirely supplied at this time with salt from 
Rajputina. 

Upon annexation the management of the cis-Indus and 
Kalabagh mines was at once taken over by the British Go- 
vernment. An excise duty of Rs. 2 a maund was levied 
at the mines, in leu of all charges to which the salt was 
formerly subject; and on payment of this duty the salt was 
allowed to pass free throughout the British dominions, subject 
only to the additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all 
salt crossing the branch customs line established for the pro- 
tection of the Bengal revenue. The duty imposed was con- 
siderably higher than the prices charged by the farmers for 
salt under the Sikh government, but all articles except salt and 
liquor were exempted from excise, customs, and transit duties. 
The Imperial customs line was at the same time extended 
along the Sutlej and the Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, 
and a preventive line was established on the Indus to exclude 
Kohat salt from the cis-Indus portion of the Province. The 
manufacture of alimentary earth-salt in the cis-Indus Punjab 
was also prohibited. The adoption of the principle of a fixed 
duty on the production of salt, levied at the source, fore- 
shadowed the adoption of the policy now in force throughout 
India. Salt crossing the customs line into the cis-Sutlej 
Punjab from Rajputana was liable to the duty in force in the 
United Provinces of Rs. 2 a maund. The history of salt 
taxation in the cis-Indus Punjab from this time merges in the 
history of salt taxation in British India, and it is unnecessary 
to specify the enhancements and reductions in the rate of the 
duty which have since been made. In 1870 a price of one 
anna a maund was charged on rock-salt excavated on behalf 
of Government in addition to the duty. 

From 1849 to 1869 the salt mines and quarries in the cis- 
Indus Punjab and at Kalabagh and the preventive line on 
the Indus were under the management of the Provincial 
Government : but in 1869 the Government of India assumed 
the direct control of the inland customs department, and 
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the administration of the salt revenue in the Punjab was at 
the same time made over to the Imperial department. In 1878 
the customs line was abolished, but the preventive line at the 
Indus was still retained. Upon the abolition of the customs 
line the Punjab system of levying duty at the mines was 
extended to the Rajputana salt sources, but the change of 
policy had no material effect upon the salt supply of the 
Punjab. Cis-Indus rock-salt continued to be the main source 
of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and with the extension 
of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the demand for this salt 
rapidly grew. 

By the annexation to the Punjab of the Delhi territory after 
the Mutiny two additional sources—the Nah and Sultanpur 
salt-works in Gurgaon and Rohtak Districts—were brought 
within the Province. The greater part, however, of the salt 
produced at these works was consumed in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh; and the competition of superior 
salt at a uniform rate of duty after the abolition of the customs 
line and the lease of the Rajputana salt sources by the British 
Government soon proved fatal to these works. The quantities 
of Nth and Sultanpur salt which annually crossed the customs 
line into British territory before 1878 were about 158,000 
maunds and 680,000 maunds respectively. By 1883-4 the 
salt from the Nah works, which were not on the line of rail- 
way, had become unsaleable, and the works were closed. The 
Sultinpur salt-works, most of which are on the Farrukhnagar 
branch of the Rajputina-Malwa Railway, are still struggling 
for existence, but the annual sales from the works in the three 
years ending 1903-4 have averaged only 65,763 maunds. 

For some years after annexation earth-salt was made on a 
considerable scale under a contract system of taxation in the 
Rajanpur ¢z/si/ of Dera Ghazi Khan District: but in 1881 
the prohikittion of the manufacture of alimentary earth-salt 
was eatended to the territory west of the Indus, and all licit 
salt-works were closed. 

The preventive ine on the Indus was withdrawn in 1896, 
when the duty on Kohat salt was raised to Rs. 2 2 maund 
of 10237 lh. The transport of this salt to cis Indus territory, 
both in the Punjab and in the recently constituted Frontier 
Province, is, however, still prohibited. 

At present Rajputana salt is consumed in Delhi and the 
adjoining Districts, and from Ambala northwards the Province 
is supphed with rock-salt from the cis-Indus and Kalabdgh 
mines. The salt excavated from the cis-Indus mints i the 
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cheapest in India, and of excellent quality, the analysis of 
a sample showing a percentage of 98-86 of chloride of sodium, 
and the average percentage may be taken at 97. The trade 
in salt within the Province is in a satisfactory state. In 1903-4 
the number of traders dealing direct with the Salt department 
was 2,035, and salt is supplied to all parts of the Province 
without the intervention of middlemen. Salt from the Mayo 
Mines at Khewra is delivered, sewn up into bags (which are 
provided by the traders) and loaded into railway wagons, 
at a price of r anna 3 pies a maund. Salt from Warcha 
and Kalabagh, where arrangements for its removal are made 
by the traders, is sold at 9 pies a maund. The illicit manu- 
facture of salt is still carried on in Rajanpur, and cases 
occasionally occur in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Delhi, and Gur- 
gaon: but salt is good and cheap, especially in the central 
and western portions ot the Province, and offences against 
the Salt Law are rare. 

Details of the quantities of salt sold for consumption within 
the Province are given below :— 
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The incidence of consumption per head was 63 Ib. in 1881, 
75 lb. in 1891, 724 Ib. in 1901, and 7% Ib. in 1904. 

The Punjab system of excising opium differs essentially 
from that of the rest of India, in that the cultivator is allowed 
to sell the produce of his poppy crop to licensed vendors 
instead of being compelled to sell it to the state as in other 
Provinces. Hence the state, not being a monopolist of the 
drug, has to resort to its taxation, and ever since annexation 
it has levied a twofold tax upon it: firstly, it levies an acreage 
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duty on the poppy crop; and secondly, it taxes its sale by 
putting up to auction the licences to purchase the produce 
and resell it when made into opium. Under this system of 
direct taxation opium is but lightly taxed in the Punjab. The 
acreage duty is low (only Rs. 2 per acre in the tracts in which 
opium is made, and Rs. 4 in those in which the poppy is 
cultivated chiefly for the poppy-heads), in order to safeguard 
the cultivator against failure of the crop or inability to realize 
it; and this involves a low rate of import duty, as a high rate 
would encourage smuggling. On the other hand, the import 
duty has to be pitched high enough to prevent the home- 
produce being undersold. 

In the Punjab opium is made only in the following tracts ; Cultiva- 
Shahpur and Ambala Districts, the Thanesar ¢a/s?/ and Pehowa “°"- 
circle (in Karnal), the Chunian fafsi? of Lahore, the Rajanpur 
zahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan, in the plains; and in the hills, the 
Kot Khai ¢aAsi/ of Simla, and the Kult subdivision of Kangra. 
The plant is also cultivated chiefly for poppy-heads in four 
tracts : Jullundur and Amritsar Districts, the Hoshiarpur adsi/ 
of Hoshiarpur, the Lahore and Kasir /ahsi/s of Lahore, and 
the Jampur ¢afsi7 of Dera Ghazi Khan. Throughout the 
rest of British territory in the Province the cultivation of 
the poppy has now been absolutely prohibited, but it is 
cultivated in several Native States, especially in those of the 
Himalayan region. The total area cultivated in British terri- 
tory averaged 10,000 acres between 1891 and rgoo, while 
it was 4,700 acres in 1900-1, and 8,852 acres in 1903-4. The 
area varies greatly from year to year. In Shahpur, Simla, 
and Kuli it is fairly constant; but elsewhere it depends on 
the price of wheat, a large area being sown only if wheat is 
cheap. The area cultivated for poppy-heads varies much more 
than that sown for opium, and their price in consequence 
also fluctuates greatly. 

Opium is imported into British territory from the Native Imports ard 
States of the Province, especially the Simla Hill States, Sirmur, ¢*PoTS: 
Mandi, and the Himalayan area of Patiala, but import from 
Bahawalpur and certain plains tracts of the other Native States 
is prohibited. It is also imported from Malwa, Bengal, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan. The Government of India allows a maximum 
of 1,116% maunds of Malwa opium to be imported at a duty 
of Rs. 280 per chest, compared with the usual duty of Rs. 725. 
Of this amount about 330 maunds are delivered annually to 
the Phulkian States, and the duty on this is credited to the 
States in order to interest them in the prevention of smugsling. 
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The Opium department also supplies the Punjab Government 
with Bengal opium, not exceeding 176 maunds a year, at 
Rs, 8~8 a seer ; and this is sold by the Government treasuries 
at Rs, 15 a seer in the Districts of Hissar, Rohtak, and Delhi, 
and elsewhere at Rs. 17, AU other imported opium pays 
Rs, 2 per seer when it crosses the border. The Punjab ex- 
ports no opium except to the North-West Frontier Province, 
but statistics of this export are not available. 

Opium-smoking is not common, being practised only by 
dissipated coteries in the larger towns, and the sale of madak 
and chandu (preparations for smoking) is illegal. Licences 
for their sale used to be granted; but the shops were all 
closed in 1890, and even their possession for private use Is 
limited to one tola weight. 

Prior to annexation the only spirit made in the Punjab was 
an uncoloured rum from sugar, and this is still the chief alco- 
holic drink of the people. To control its production, in 1863 
no less than 118 state distilleries were established at District 
and fahsi/ head-quarters. Each of these was an enclosure in 
which private distillers were permitted to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials and 
issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendors. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distilleries—at Sujanpur, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, 
Karnal, and Simla. The latter chiefly distils whisky from 
barley malt. The other four distil uncoloured rum for the ma- 
jority of the population. At each distillery a resident excise- 
man supervises the output and vend. A duty of Rs. 4 per 
gallon (raised in 1906 to Rs. 6 in the case of coloured spirit, 
and the so-called brandy, whisky, and gin which are prepared 
from a cane-spirit basis) is levied both at the still-head and 
on all Indian spirit imported into the Province, European 
liquors paying customs duty at the port of arrival, There 
are seven breweries, all of which except one are situated in 
the hills, and a tax of one anna a gallon is levied on the beer 
before it leaves the brewery. Spirit-drinking is most prevalent 
among the Sikhs. The recorded consumption of the Province 
is about 300,000 gallons a year; this, however, does not 
represent nearly the total amount actually consumed, as illicit 
distillation is extremely prevalent, and, owing to the universal 
cultivation of sugar-cane, very hard to detect. The consump- 
tion of licit country spirit is on the increase. 

The figures for imported spirits shown on p. 121 include 
the amount consumed by the European population; the 
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quantity sold to the Indian public is about 25,000 gallons 
annually, and is increasing. In the cities cheap European 
spirits compete with native spirits. 

Although the hemp-plant grows abundantly, chavas, the drug Drugs. 
extracted from its leaves and flowers, cannot be made in the 
Province. It is imported from Yarkand and Kashgar, via Leh, 
to bonded warehouses in the Punjab or United Provinces. 
Before it is sold, a duty of Rs. 6 per seer is levied. CAaras- 
smoking is considered disreputable, and is a dangerous practice, 
often leading to insanity. hang, the dried leaves of the 
hemp-plant, supplies a medicinal beverage with cooling pro- 
perties, which is drunk chiefly by Sikh ascetics. The plant 
grows wild in such quantities in the hills and submontane Dis- 
tricts that it is impossible to prohibit the gathering of its leaf, 
but any person found in possession of more than one seer is liable 
toa penalty. Licensed vendors may collect 4ang¢ without re- 
striction within their own Districts, but in Districts where hemp 
does not grow all é4ang imported is subject to a duty of Rs. 4 
per maund. Thus while the duty on charas is easily realized 
by guarding the routes of import, that on d/ang is very difficult 
to collect, and where it grows wild cannot be imposed at all. 

Details of net excise revenue, &c., are shown below. The Statistics 
figures up to and including the year rgo0-1 are for the Punjab BL aevenns, 
as constituted before the separation of the North-West 
Frontier Province ; those for 1903-4 are for the Province as 
now constituted :— 


Net revenue tn rupees. 
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The incidence of the gross excise revenue, excluding opium, 
was I anna 1 pie per head in 1851, 1 anna 5 pies in 1891, and 
I anna 9 pies in rgo¥g. 
Stamped paper of a primitive kind came into use in the Stamps. 
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Punjab immediately after annexation. In 1872 the present 
system was inaugurated by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Stamps, an office which 1s now combined with that of Com- 
missioner of Excise. Every Government treasury is a local 
dépét for the sale of stamps, judicial and non-judicial, to the 
public, and of postage stamps to postmasters. Similarly, sub- 
treasuries are branch dépéts. All treasurers are ex-officio 
vendors of stamped paper to the public. They are entrusted 
with stocks of stamps, and are required to meet the detailed 
demand» for stamps made by the public, indenting upon the 
main stock of the local dépét when their own runs low. The 
net revenue from the sale of judicial stamps in the Punjab 
between 1881 and 18go averaged 23 lakhs and in the following 
decade 27 lakhs, while non-judicial stamps in the same periods 
brought in on an average 11 and 14 lakhs respectively. In the 
year rgoo-1 judicial stamps realized 27 lakhs and non-judicial 
stamps 15 lakhs, and in 1903-4 (after the separation of the 
North-West Frontier Province) the net revenue was 27 and 
13 lakhs respectively. 

The net revenue from income tax rose from an average of 
1o-r lakhs between 1886 and 1890 to r1-2 lakhs in the 
following decade, and amounted to 11-6 lakhs in 1903-4, after 
the separation of the North-West Frontier Province and the 
exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000. The corresponding 
number of assessees was 40,251, 44,785, and 21,709. The 
incidence of the tax per head (of the assessezs) in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 53-6-8, and there were 1-1 assessees per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Local government in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is 
of two kinds, the local government of the village and that of 
the District and town ; the former is an indigenous institution 
dating from the remotest antiquity, the latter an exotic of 
Western importation. The Indian village community is 
described in Vol. IV, chap. ix. All the three types of village 
community there described are in one form or another repre- 
sented in the Punjab. The Jat village of the south and 
central plains is a perfect type of the joint village, while the 
villages of the Salt Range, owned by landlords of a dominant 
race, who have gathered round them dependent communities 
of cultivators, represent the landlord village. The xrotwart 
type of village may be said to exist in the south-western plains, 
where the so-called village is merely a group of isolated home- 
steads, built wherever a well has been sunk in the arid desert. 
Here the village is really a fiscal unit; and much the same 
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may be said of the villages cf the hills, which are in reality 
only groups of hamlets, Icosely held together by certain 
common interests and joint rights of grazing or pasture in the 
forests. In these latter cases village self-government has natu- 
rally never existed, but the true village community has from time 
immemorial administered its own affairs with little outside help 
or interference. The landowners of the village, connected by 
common descent, real or fictitious, form among themselves 
a democracy, which rules its dependent priests, artisans, and 
menials with oligarchic authority. The informal assembly of 
the village, comprising every adult male of the proprietary 
body, is presided over by a headman, chaudhri, mukhia (lit. 
‘spokesman ’), or, to use the modern term, /ambardar. Often 
there are several headmen. The headman of a village is 
appointed by the Deputy-Commissioner, and, if he is recognized 
by the community as its natural leader, his influence equals 
his authority. If not, his authority is limited to such legal 
powers as are conferred on him, and in the South-East Punjab 
a leader of the opposition is regularly chosen. The headman 
transacts the business of the community, including the man- 
agement of its common fund, to which all contribute, and to 
supplement which, in many villages, a hearth or door tax is 
imposed on all residents who are not members of the pro- 
prietary body. The communal body has no legal powers ; but 
it is in its power to inflict on recalcitrant members of the 
community the punishment of social excommunication, and on 
the menials and artisans various inconveniences. Only the 
village banker is beyond its authority; and he, by virtue of 
being the creditor of every man in the village, is able to bring 
considerable pressure on the council to order things according 
to his pleasure. There 1s, however, but little prospect of the 
village council being utilized as a part of the machinery of 
Government. As being essentially a tribal organization, it can 
never be entrusted with legal powers in a community that is 
daily approaching the industnal staze, and the spread of edu- 
cation Makes it increasingly difficult for it to exercise its 
unauthorized powers of control. 

In some form or other municipal administration has existed 
in the Punjab ever since annexation. In its carlest stage 
committees of townsmen were formed to administer the 
surplus of the funds raised by cesses or duties for watch and 
ward purposes. This system worked well, but it lacked the 
essentials of municipal government, the funds being vested in 
official trustees. A more regular form of municipal adminis- 
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tration was introduced in Simla and Bhiwani under the Act 
of 1850 ; and in 1842 the head-quarters of Districts were formed 
into regular municipalities, with committees, mostly elected, 
invested with control over local affairs and power to regulate 
taxation. In 1864 there were 49 committees, of which 28 had 
elected members. Hitherto the municipalities had been con- 
stituted under the executive authority of Government; but in 
1866 doubts arose as to their legal status, and more especially 
as to the validity of the octroi tax from which their funds were 
mainly derived. Accordingly, the first Municipal Act for the 
Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year in 1872. 
In 1873 a new enactment, which made election permissive, 
was passed ; and under it r90 committees were constituted, 8 of 
these (Simla, Dharmsala, Dalhousie, Murree, Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, and Multan) being of the first class, 17 of the second, 
and 165 of the third. They were controlled by the Local 
Government, the Commissioner, or the Deputy-Commissioner, 
according to their class. The Local Bodies Loans Act of 1879 
empowered the Local Government to make loans to approved 
municipalities for improvements ; and in 1884 a new Municipal 
Act was passed, with the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity. Two 
classes of committees were recognized, the first having greater 
latitude to incur expenditure on public works than the second. 
The Act of 1867 had, however, been too widely applied, and 
between 1885 and 1887 no less than 41 committees were 
abolished. In 1891 was passed an amended Act, which 
reformed the system of taxation, and provided a simple form 
of municipal administration for towns which it is inexpedient 
to constitute regular municipalities. The towns to which this 
form has been applied are termed ‘ notified areas.’ 

In r904 the Province contained 8 municipalities of the first 
class, 131 of the second, and 48 ‘notified areas.’ Three of 
these (Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar) contained over 100,000 
inhabitants, 47 more than 10,000 but less than 100,000, and 
137 less than 10,000 inhabitants. The average incidence of 
municipal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-8-o per head. The 
population within municipal limits was 2,299,893, including 
210,223 in ‘notified areas,’ according to the Census of rgor. 
In 1903--4 the members of municipal committees numbered 
1,503, of whom 229 were ex officio, 49§ nominated, and 779 
elected. The committees m the ‘notified areas’ were com- 
posed of 186 members, 84 ex officio and 102 nominated. 
Only 126 Europeans sit on all these committees, 
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The principal source of municipal income is octroi, which Muntepai 
in 1903-4 realized as much as 30 lakhs out of the total of S*740?- 
Rs. 55,48,000. Direct taxation of houses and lands is virtually 
confined to the hill municipalities and Delhi. Water rate is 
levied only in Ambala, Simla, Kasumpti, Dharmsala, Lahore, 
Dalhousie, and Murree, in all of which water-supply schemes 
have been carried out. The main features of municipal finance 
are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 161). 

Local self-government of the District likewise dates from the District 
early days of British rule. Prior to 1871 each District had o*"» 
a District committee, but it was merely an advisory body. 
The rules under the Local Rates Act of that year made these 
committees administrative bodies, and they did excellent work. 
In 1883 Lord Ripon’s Act extended the elective principle to 
District boards, and under it local boards were also established 
in fahsils. The system of election at first promised well ; but 
it was soon found that membership of a board was not sought 
for public ends, and men of good position and local influence 
were reluctant to stand. It is now an accepted fact that the 
best men prefer nomination by Government to canvassing for 
election. Local boards were soon found to be superfluous, 
as the business of the District boards could not with advantage 
be delegated, and they are rapidly being abolished. In 1903-4 
the Province possessed 26 District boards, excluding Simla, 
where the Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a 
District board. These boards were composed of 1,077 
members: 207 ex officio (the Deputy-Commissioner being 
nearly always ex-officio president), 495 nominated and 375 
elected. Only 7 Districts had local boards, 28 in number, with 
53t members: 28 ex oficto, 161 nominated, and 342 elected. 

The District fund is mainly derived from the local rate— 
a cess ordinarily of 1 anna 8 pies per rupce, or Ro. ro—6-8 per 
cent.', on the land revenue of the District, supplemented by 
grants from Provincial funds. The expenditure of a District 
board is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
dispensaries, vaccination, roads and resthouses, arboriculture, 
ferries, cattle-pounds, horse-breeding, and horse and_ cattle 
fairs. Its expenditure on education, medical relief, and office 
establishments is largely of the nature of fixed establishment 
charges. Famine works have been readily undertaken by 
District boards in time of necessity; and large expenditure 
under this head, coinciding as it always must with little or 

? Now reduced to Rs. 8-3-4 per cent. by the abolition of the cess tor 
famine (1906). 
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no income from the local rate, has frequently necessitated 
financial aid from Government. District boards have afforded 
invaluable assistance to Deputy-Commissioners as consultative 
bodies, but the necessity of conforming to the rules of the 
educational, medical, and other departments leaves little scope 
for local initiative. Even in the case of public works, six- 
sevenths of the sum available is ear-marked for maintenance 
and establishment. The income and expenditure for a series 
of years are shown in a table at the end of this article (p. 162). 

The Public Works department is divided into two branches : 
Irrigation, and Buildings and Roads. The former has hitherto 
been an Imperial branch under a Chief Engineer, who is also 
ex-officio secretary to the Provincial Government. According 
to the Provincial settlement which came into force in rgos, the 
Provincial Government participates in the profits earned by 
the branch, and bearsa share of the working expenses. Under 
the Chief Engineer are Superintending Engineers, who control 
circles formed of one or more canals. These circles are again 
divided into divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The size of a division varies according to circumstances ; but, 
excluding head-works divisions, it usually comprises an irrigated 
area of about 350,000 acres. The Province is divided into 
6 circles and 26 divisions. Each division is further divided 
into 3 or 4 subdivisions in charge of a subdivisional officer, 
usually an Assistant Engineer. Not only does the department 
maintain all the canals in its charge, but its officers are respon- 
sible for the registration and measurement of the irrigation and 
the assessment of the revenue levied on it. For canal revenue 
purposes each subdivision is divided into sections, generally 
three in number, each in charge of a st/addr, and each section 
is again subdivided into fatwaris’ circles. For maintenance 
purposes, a subdivision is divided into sections, in charge of 
overseers or sub-overseers. The revenue establishment of a 
whole division is further supervised by a Deputy-Collector, 
who is also a second-class magistrate. When the supply of 
water is less than required. the Superintending Engineer 
controls inter-divisional distribution and the divisional officer 
that between subdivisions. The internal distribution of water 
and regulation of supply is primarily in the hands of the sub- 
divisional officers. The si/adér, who is constantly in touch 
with all his patwdaris, indents for water at distributary heads. 
The subdivisional officer receives reports for all his channels 
daily and thus controls the distribution, The Executive 
Engineer supervises the internal distribution by subdivisional 
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officers, and controls the inter-divisional distribution; and 
a report on the general state of crops is submitted weekly by 
each divisional officer direct to the Chief Engineer, who thus 
controls generally the distribution throughout the Province. 
The efficient distribution on Punjab canals is mainly due to 
the very extensive canal telegraph system. The Chief Engineer 
also controls the irrigation works of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and is ex-officio secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner of that Province. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is under a Chief Engineer, 
who is likewise ex-officto secretary to Government. It is divided 
into three circles, each under a Superintending Engineer. The 
number of divisions varies from time to time according to the 
funds allotted for expenditure, but is ordinanly between twelve 
and thirteen, each under an Executive Engineer. Each 
division embraces from one to four civil Districts. A division 
is again divided into subdivisions, usually controlled either by 
Assistant Engineers or by upper subordinates. This branch 
is maintained from Provincial funds, and its primary object is 
the construction and maintenance of Imperial and Provincial 
works ; but it also assists municipalities and District boards with 
advice and the loan of its officers when they can be spared, and 
all important sanitary works are carried out for such bodies 
by the branch, a percentage being charged for establishment, 
tools, and plant, though this charge is frequently remitted. 

The appointment of Sanitary Engineer to Government was 
created in October, 1900, for a period of five years in the first 
instance, with the rank of Superintending Engineer. The cost 
of his pay and establishment is met from Provincial revenues, 
which are credited with the fees recovered from the local 
bodies which utilize his services. The Sanitary Engineer 1s 
a member of the Provincial Sanitary Board, and is its executive 
officer and expert adviser to Government and the Board in all 
matters relating to sanitary engineering. 

The only railway built from Provincial funds was the 
65 miles of line from Amritsar to Pathankot. Its capital cost 
up to March 31, 1896, was: direct, 55 lakhs: indirect, 5 lakhs. 
The actual cash paid from Provincial funds was 6 lakhs, the 
balance having been advanced on loan at 4 per cent. from 
Imperial funds. As the net earnings barely exceeded 1 per 
cent. on the capital cost, the undertaking proved a serious 
financial loss; and the Government of India took over the 
proprietorship of the line, including its management, in 1807, 
the Local Government forgoing the 6 lakhs it had spent on it. 
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and Ambila ; camel corps at Campbellpur, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, 
Shahpur, Multin, Montgomery, Lyallpur, and Lahore Can- 
tonment. There are arsenals at Ferozepore and Rawalpindi. 
The total strength of the British and Native regular army 
stationed within the Province on June 1, 1904, was as follows: 
British, 17,277; Native, 21,420; total, 38,697. There are 
four volunteer corps, the total strength of which in 1904 was 
2,270, Of these, the Punjab Light Horse, raised in 1893, has 
its head-quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Delhi, Ambala, 
Rawalpindi, Lyallpur, and Palampur: its strength in 1904 was 
186. The rst Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head- 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at Amritsar, Dhariw4l, 
Gurdaspur, Rawalpindi, Murree, Sialkot, Delhi, Karnal, Feroze- 
pore, and Dharmsdla, and at Srinagar in Kashmir: its strength 
is yor, The Simla Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-quarters 
at Simla, with a detachment at Kasauli: its strength is 363. 
The North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles have their head- 
quarters at Lahore, with detachments at all important stations. 
The corps has a strength of 1,267, but many of these are 
in other Provinces. There are also detachments of the 
znd Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteers 
and of the East Indian Railway Volunteers, at Sirsa, Ambala, 
and Kalka, which have a combined strength of r1o. 

The Punjab stands first among the Provinces of India in 
the number of recruits it supplies for the native army, and 
second to none in the fighting quality of the races recruited. 
The principal classes recruited in the Province are Sikhs, 
the recruiting centre for whom is at Jullundur; Punjabi 
Muhammadans, Jhelum; Dogras, Jullundur; and Jats and 
Hindustani Muhammadans, Delhi. 

The forces maintained by the Native States under the 
control of the Punjab Government are of two kinds: Imperial 
Service troops and local troops. Eight of the principal States 
maintain the former. Thus, the Patiala contingent consists of 
a regiment of cavalry and two battalions of infantry ; Jind, 
Nabha, and Kapirthala each maintain a battalion of infantry, 
and Bahawalpur a transport corps with a mounted escort of 
camelmen, while Faridkot. Maler Kotla, and Sirmir furnish 
a company of sappers apiece. No State in India, except 
Gwahor and Kashmir, furnishes a larger contingent than Patiala. 
The local troops are of all degrees of strength and efficiency. 
They range in strength from the regiment of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry, and one battery of artillery that Patiala 
can put into the field, to the half-dozen soldiers of some of the 
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Hill States. Even in the largest States they are employed 
more as armed police than as a military force, while in the 
smaller States their services are utilized in the collection of 
revenue, as well as in the maintenance of order and the per- 
formance of ceremonial functions. 

On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849 a police force Police and 
was organized in two branches, a military preventive and Lee 
a civil detective police, the former consisting of 6 regiments History 
of foot and 27 troops of horse. By the beginning of 1860 its an veve- 
strength had risen from 15,000 to 24,700 men, excluding the ce acri 
Peshawar and Derajat Levies, and the /Aag/, cantonment, and 
canal police, the total cost exceeding 46% lakhs a year. In 
1861 the cis-Indus police were reorganized under the Police 
«Act (V of 1861), which was not completely extended to the 
six frontier Districts till 1889. Revisions in 1862, 1863, and 
1869 reduced the cost of the force to 25 lakhs; and in 1863 
the Derajat, Peshawar, cantonment, ¢Aag/, and canal police 
were brought under the general system of the Punjab. The 
railway police were organized in 1869. The police of the 
North-West Frontier Province became a separate force on 
the constitution of that Province in rgo1. 

The establishment now consists of a single force controlled Organiza- 
by an Inspector-General, who is ex-efficio under-secretary to "0" 
Government. He is assisted by three Deputy-Inspectors- 
General, one of whom is in administrative charge of the 
railway police and the criminal investigation department. 
Commissioners of Divisions are also Deputy-Inspectors-General 
ex officio. Each District has a Superintendent. and the larger 
Districts each have one or more Assistant Superintendents 
who (with the exception of the officers in charge of two sub- 
divisions) work under the Superintendent at head- quarters. 

The unit of administration 1s the ‘#722 or police station under 
a sub-inspector, and outposts and road-posts are established 
where necessary. Nearly half the furce is armed with Armament. 
bored out Martini-Henry carbines, swords, and batons. The 
remainder are armed with swords and batons only. The sole Miltary 
military police now maintained are in Dera Ghazi Khan police. 
District, which has two forces, each under the command of 
an Assistant Commissioner: the Border Military Police proper, 
and a militia raised in rgor to take the place of the regular 
troops recently withdrawn. The training of constables is Tranny. 
carried out in the Districts in which they are enrolled. Before 
promotion to head constable, constables go through a course 
of instruction at the Police Training School, established at 
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Phillaur in 1891. Head constables and sub-inspectors have 
also to go through a course at this school to qualify for pro- 
motion to the higher grades, and all men who receive direct 
appointments are required to qualify at the school before they 
are confirmed. 

The village watchmen or chaukidirs, who are appointed by 
the District Magistrate on the recommendation of the village 
headmen, receive on an average Rs. 3 a month as pay from 
the village community. They are not as a rule armed, though 
in some places they carry swords or spears. Their duties are 
similar to those in other Provinces, but they are regarded as 
acting under the control of the village headmen, who are jointly 
responsible for reporting crime. In most municipal towns the 
regular force is supplemented by a body paid from municipal 
funds. Cantonments have police paid from Provincial funds, 
and in some Iistricts there are ferry police. All these bodies 
are controlled by the District Superintendent. The railway 
police, who are responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order over the whole North-Western Railway system, are 
organized under a Deputy-Inspector-General. There is no 
separate detective staff. The system of identification by means 
of finger-prints is employed, and the training school at Phillaur 
includes a criminal identification bureau. The strength of the 
regular District police is now one man to 7-8 square miles or 
to 1,647 persons: the number of village watchmen exceeds 
29,600. 

Nine tribes have been registered under the Criminal Tribes 
Act. Of these the most important are the Sansis, Baurias, and 
Mahtams ; they are usually settled in villages under the charge 
of a police guard, whose duty it is to see that no registered 
member of the tribe is absent without leave. The imposition 
of punitive police posts on villages which have misconducted 
themselves is not an uncommon feature of the administration. 

The jail administration is under an Inspector-General, who 
is an officer of the Indian Medical Service, as are generally 
the Superintendents of Central and District jails. The post 
of Superintendent of a District jail is generally held by the 
Civil Surgeon. Jails in the Punjab consist of Central and 
District jails. There are no subsidiary jails, but their place 
is taken by large lock-ups. The greater portion of the prisoners 
are contined in barracks, to which the cubicle system is being 
gradually applied. A jail on this system is being built at 
Lyallpur. 

The table attached to this article (p. 164) shows how mortality 
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in jails has decreased since 1881. It must, however, be noted 
that tuberculous diseases have shown a tendency to increase 
during recent years. It is hoped that this will be checked by 
improvements now being made in the ventilation of dormitories, 
and in the arrangements for cleansing and disinfecting clothing 
and bedding. It is also intended to build special tuberculous 
wards in the larger jails ; indeed, such accommodation is being 
provided in two of the Central jails. It will be noticed also 
that the average cost of prisoners has steadily increased since 
1881. The increase is mainly due to higher prices of food- 
grains and of such articles as woollen and cotton yarns used 
in the manufacture of clothing and bedding, and also in some 
measure to expenditure incurred in effecting a general amelio- 
ration of the conditions of prison life. 

The chief industries carried on in the Central jails are litho- Employ- 
graphic printing, weaving woollen and cotton fabrics, carpet- ment of 
making, brick-making, and expressing oil. The greater portion P*°°* 
of the out-turn is supplied to Government departments. When 
Opportunity has offered, prisoners have been employed in 
carrying out large public works: and temporary jails were 
built at Chendwan in 1884 and at Mong Rasil in 1898 in 
connexion with the excavation of the Chenib and Jhelum 
Canals. In District jails the chief industries are paper-making, 
expressing oil, rope-making, and weaving cotton carpets. 

Until 1903 the Punjab possessed no reformatory, but in Boy pn. 
that year one was opened at Delhi and placed under the ee. 
Educational department. Nothing can be said yet with regard tones, 
to its working, 

Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, Government Education. 
schools existed in the Districts of the Delhi territory which 
then formed part of the old North-Western Provinces, and in 
the rest of the Province indigenous schools afforded a foundation 
for the present educational system. Under the Sikhs, teaching 
as a profession was almost entirely in the hands of the Muham- 
madans, who, besides teaching the Koran in the mosques, 
gave instruction in the Persian classics. On these schools 
were grafted the earliest Government vernacular schools. 

Purely Hindu schools were rare, being either colleges in 
which Brahman boys learnt Sanskrit and received a_half- 
religious, half-professional training, or clementary schools 
where sons of Hindu shopkeepers were taught to keep 
accounts and read and write the traders’ scripts. The few 
Gurmukhi schools that existed were of a purely religious 
character. ‘The best feature of the indigenous schools was 
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that they were not confined to the religious and mercantile 
classes, but were open to the few agriculturists who cared to 
attend them. After annexation the Christian missions estab- 
lished several schools, that at Lahore as early as 1849. Gov- 
ernment soon followed their example and founded schools 
in the cities and larger towns, while District officers founded 
and maintained schools at minor places out of Local funds. 

In 1854 the Educational department was first organized. 
It was administered by a Director of Public Instruction, with 
2 inspectors, 10 deputy, and 60 sub-deputy-inspectors. The 
schools directly supported by Government numbered 108 
(4 District, 100 ¢aési/, and 4 normal schools). The depart- 
ment cost about 2 lakhs per annum, and in addition a cess 
of x per cent. on the land revenue provided for the main- 
tenance of numerous village schools. The Persian script, 
already in use throughout the Western Punjab, and in two- 
thirds of the indigenous schools of the eastern Districts, was 
unhesitatingly adopted as the standard; but the choice of a 
language offered greater difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary 
language; and Urda, though unpopular, was so generally in 
use, especially in the law courts, that it was perforce adopted. 
Gurmukhi and Hindi schools were, however, to be encouraged 
wherever the people desired them. 

Difficulties in administration soon arose. All the schools 
were under the direct control of the department, and District 
officers were dissociated from their working. The lower grades 
of officials were foreigners, imported from Hindustén and 
without influence over the people. Accordingly, in 1860, 
all the vernacular schools were entrusted to the Deputy- 
Commissioners and ¢adsi/dadrs, the unpopular inspecting 
agency being abolished. But this measure failed to provide 
for the professional supervision of the schools, and it was soon 
found necessary to appoint an inspector in each District as the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s executive agent and adviser in their 
management. In the same year provision was made for the 
levy of school fees. Superior Anglo-vernacular 2¢/a (District) 
schools were also established, and the personnel and curriculum 
in all schools improved. In 1864 Government colleges were 
established at Lahore and Delhi, and in 1865 a scheme for an 
Onental University was formulated. In 1868-70 the status of 
village schoolmaster was improved, the minimum salary being 
fixed at Rs. 10 a month; but funds ran short, and, as the 
immediate result of this measure, a number of schools were 
closed. The decentralization of finances in 1871, however, 
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enabled the Local Government to devote more adequate funds 
to education, and the village schools rose rapidly in numbers 
and efficiency. 

As now constituted, the inspecting staff of the department 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction, 5 Inspectors, 
2 Inspectresses, 9 assistant inspectors, 28 District inspectors, 
24 assistant District inspectors, and 2 assistants to the Inspec- 
tresses. The Director and two of the Inspectors are Europeans 
and members of the Indian Educational Service, as are the 
principal and three professors of the Government College, the 
principal and the vice-principal of the Central Training College, 
the principal of the Mayo School of Art, and the head master 
of the Central Model School, Lahore. The rest of the staff is 
drawn from the Provincial service, which also supplies a pro- 
fessor and five assistant professors to the Government College, 
the vice-principal of the Mayo School, the assistant super- 
intendent of the Central Training College, the registrar of the 
office of the Director of Public Instruction, the superintendent, 
reformatory school, and the reporter on books, Educational 
department. Four members of this service are Europeans. 
The assistant inspectors are selected from the Subordinate 
service, which comprises 197 appointments in all, and supplies 
teachers to the principal colleges and schools. The majority 
of the teaching staff, except that of the Government high 
schools, are, however, employed by local bodies, District boards, 
and municipal committees, which engage teachers for the 
schools under their control subject to certain departmental 
rules, or borrow members from the Subordinate service for 
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Prior to that year colleges and schools had been affiliated to 
the Calcutta University. In 1868 a proposal to establish 
a Punjab University had been negatived by the Government of 
India; but a grant-in-aid of Rs. 21,000, equal to the annual 
income from private sources, was sanctioned for the improve- 
ment of the existing Government College at Lahore, and in 
1870 Sir Donald M¢Leod inaugurated the new Punjab Unt 
versity College. The senate of this institution established an 
Oriental school and college at Lahore, its objects being to 
promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, 
through the medium of the vernacular languages, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacular hterature generally ; 
to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern 
classical languages and literature ; and to associate the learned 
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and influential classes with Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education. 

In 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, the movement in favour of a Punjab University was 
revived and resulted in its incorporation under Act XVII of 
1882. The University was empowered to grant degrees in 
Medicine in 1886, and degrees in Law and Science in 18gr. 
There are five Faculties—Oriental Learning, Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science and Engineering. The Syndicate is the 
executive committee of the Senate. Under the Indian Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 the Senate has been reconstituted. It 
now consists of 75 ordinary fellows, of whom 60 are nomi- 
nated by the Chancellor and 15 elected by the Chancellor's 
nominees. There are also ro ex-officio fellows, 2 of whom are 
also ordinary fellows. 

Prior to 1870 the Calcutta University had dominated the 
higher secondary education of the Punjab; but soon after 
that year the Lahore College began to hold its own examina- 
tions, which were better adapted to the requirements of the 
Province. After its incorporation as a university the number 
of graduates was at first very small, only 16 qualifying in 
1883-4, in which year the expenditure was Rs. 21,000. In the 
next six years, however, progress was rapid. Diplomas, being 
passports to higher employment under Government, were 
eagerly sought after, and in 1889-90 as many as 41 students 
graduated, and the expenditure had risen to Rs. 60,912. 

In 1883-4 there were only three Arts colleges: the Govern- 
ment and Oriental Colleges at Lahore, and St. Stephen’s 
College at Delhi. The number of candidates for matriculation 
was 551, and of passes 224, the average cost of each student's 
education being Rs. 400, and the total expenditure on colleges 
Rs. 79,223. By 1889-90 the number of Arts colleges had 
risen to seven, and that of matriculation candidates to 
1,016, Passes had increased to 462, and the expenditure 
to Rs. 2,06,346, while the cost of each student’s education had 
fallen by Rs. 65, owing to the levy of higher fees and the 
larger number of students. In 1888 the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic School at Lahore, established by the Arya Samaj, was 
raised to the status of a college, and became in a few years 
one of the most largely attended in the Province. Another 
important unaided institution, the Islamia College at Lahore, 
was opened in 1892 by the Muhammadan community ; and 
in 1897 the Sikhs established the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
By 1g900—-1 the number of Arts colleges had risen to 12, with 
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2,148 matriculation candidates and 1,214 passes. Expenditure 
had risen to Rs. 2,89,582, but the average cost of a student's 
education was only Rs. 185, or less than half its cost in 1883-4. 

The only college which imparts higher professional teaching 
is the Lahore Medical College. Established in October, 1860, 
it was raised to collegiate status in 1870. In the latter year it 
had 68 students. In 1887-8 a monthly fee of Rs. 2 was 
imposed. In 188g the erection of the Lady Lyall Home for 
female students added to its usefulness. 

The Law School at Lahore is of collegiate status, and pre- Law 
pares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Founded 540°. 
in 1870 with two departments, an English and a vernacular, 
and a two years’ course, it was remodelled in 1889-go, and the 
course extended to three years, only graduates in Arts being 
admitted to the Licentiate in Law examinations. In 1891-2 
intermediate and LL.B. classes were formed, and two sets 
of examinations prescribed, one leading to the Licentiate, the 
other to the LL.B. degree. In 1897-8 the number of students 
had reached 434, the highest limit ; but the supply for trained 
lawyers was in excess of the demand, and in the next three 
years the numbers fell to 248. 

The following table shows the chief results of university 
examinations :— 


1 

\ Passes in 1883-4. | 1890-1. | 1900-1. | 1903-4. 
\ ———————— | —i— | — 

' Matriculation . i og . «| 224 384 | 1,214 | 4,121 

| First or Intermediate in Arts or 

| Science . : ‘ 7 . 39 8&7 244 233 | 
' Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees. , 13 41 127 133 

| Higher and special degrees. . 3 8 | 2 a! 


Secondary schools are either middle or high. A middle Secondary 
school usually contains a primary as well as a middle depart- ¢4ucauen. 
ment. <A high school, in addition to its high department, 
usually contains these two also. The middle course extends 
over three classes, and terminates in the case of vernacular 
schools in the middle school examination. The high-school 
course extends over two years, and ends with the entrance 
examination of the Punjab University. English is not taught 
in the vernacular schools, and is commenced only at the upper 
primary stage in the Anglo-vernacular schools. The vernacular 
is thus the medium of instruction for al} departments up to 
the third middle class, English being the medium only in the 
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1860. As education spread, it became easier to obtain men 
capable of teaching up to the entrance standard, and it was 
thus found possible to increase the number of high schools at 
comparatively small cost. The vernacular middle schools pro- 
gressed even more markedly. In 1877 the Punjab Text-Book 
Committee was appointed to prepare suitable English and ver- 
nacular Readers, and in 1880-1 the establishment of the Central 
Training College helped to provide better qualified teachers. 

In 1883-4 there were 25 high schools with gr2 scholars, 
and 198 middle schools with 5,107 scholars. In the next six 
years the number of high schools had risen to 41, with a satis- 
factory increase in the numbers on the rolls; and though the 
number of middle schools had decreased, the number of 
scholars had risen. In 1882, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commission, all schools except 
those attached to training institutes were made over to local 
bodies for management, and rules were framed to encourage 
their conversion into aided schools, the further extension of 
secondary education being made dependent on private institu- 
tions. Scholarships were made tenable on a uniform system, 
and Jubilee (now known as Victoria scholarships) and samin- 
divi scholarships were founded to foster education among 
Muhammadan and Hindu agriculturists. Fees were raised, 
and a system of payment by results was introduced into the 
grant-in-aid rules. Special attention now began to be paid to 
moral and physical instruction and to school discipline. In 
furtherance of the new educational policy of the Government 
of India, one high school in each District has, since 1904, 
been maintained as a state institution. 

The first step in primary education was an attempt to raise 
the indigenous schools of the Punjab toa higher level of 
efficiency. But this scheme failed ; and it was found neces- 
sary to convert the principal indigenous schools into Govern- 
ment schools, or branches of mission schools, or to bring them 
more or less under the influence of District or municipal com- 
mittees. The educational cess, however, realized so little that 
salaries sufficient to attract competent teachers could not be 
offered, although no attempt was made to provide a school for 
every group of villages. It was accordingly resolved to reduce 
a number of schools in order to raise the efficiency of the 
remainder. The result was that schools were accessible only 
to a small proportion of the boys of school-going age; and 
Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity of improving 
the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinctive 
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character, by the offer of liberal grants-in-aid on easy con- 
ditions. The system was accordingly reorganized, the man- 
agement of the schools being transferred to local bodies, 
which were, on the other hand, required to devote a fixed 
proportion of their income to primary education. Revised 
grant-in-aid rules provided for payment by results and staff 
grants to certificated teachers employed in aided schools. 
Specially liberal grants were made to indigenous and low- 
caste schools. The introduction of inter-schoo! rules and 
good-conduct registers conduced to the moral, as the gym- 
nastic instruction did to the physical, progress of the boys. 
The recommendations of the Education Commission of 1883 
rendered it possible to give effect in greater detail and with 
greater precision to the policy inaugurated by Sir Charles 
Aitchison. Schools and scholars increased in numbers and 
efficiency, though the imposition in 1886 of higher fees on 
sons of non-agriculturists reduced the number of boys of that 
class in the lower primary department. By 1889-90 the 
number of aided schools had risen to 300, with 10,000 pupils ; 
and they continued to progress until 1896~7, when the grow- 
ing popularity of the Government schools, combined to some 
extent with the pressure of bad seasons, checked their advance. 
On the other hand, the District boards, with many pressing 
calls on their resources, could not meet the demand for primary 
education, Numerically, primary schools show but a slow 
advance, but in efficiency their progress has been marked. 
The abolition of the lower primary examination in 1898 
enabled the course of instruction to be made continuous for 
fully five years, and permitted controlling officers to devote 
more time to questions of organization and discipline, methods 
of instruction, and so on, at their inspections. In the upper 
primary department more time was allotted to object lessons 
and elementary science. 

In 1886 the necessity of a simpler and more practical curri- 
culum for sons of agriculturists led to the establishment of 
samindart schools. In these, half-time attendance only is 
required, and they are closed during each harvest. Elemen- 
tary reading and writing, in the character chosen by the 
people, and arithmetic by native methods, are taught. Quali- 
fied teachers in these schools received extra pay, and arrange- 
ments were also made to train teachers in those subjects in 
the normal schools. From 1886 to 1892 the schools pros- 
pered ; but the people then began to realize that they led to 
nothing, as they did not fit boys for Government employ, and 
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ever since they have been losing ground. In rgor the samin- 
dart schools numbered only 187, with 3,887 pupils. In view 
of their increasing unpopularity, steps were taken in 1904 to 
open village schvols with a simpler course of studies, planned 
with special reference to the requirements of agriculturists. 
The Punjab possesses a few special low-caste schools. These 
are mainly dependent upon missionary enterprise, and are, 
like all indigenous schools, eligible for grants-in-aid on easy 
conditions. 

Encouraged by results in the United Provinces. several girls’ 
schools were opened in the Punjab as early as 1855, and in 
1862 Sir Robert Montgomery held a great darddr at Lahore 
in order to enlist the co-operation of the chiefs and notables 
of the Province. Under this impulse nearly 1,000 schools 
with 20,000 girls had been opened by 1866, but the results 
were unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell off. A sound 
system of female education was only founded in 1885-6, in 
which year it was attempted to make the existing schools 
places of healthy elementary education, adapted to the simple 
requirements of the people, and rewards for diligent work were 
substituted for payments for mere attendance. An Inspectress 
of Schools was appointed in 1889. As yet, however, female 
education can hardly be said to have taken firm root except in 
the Central Punjab (Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
and Jullundur), where Sikh influences are strong, and among 
the Hindu element in the western Districts. There is, how- 
ever, throughout the Province much private teaching, almost 
exclusively religious, by Hindu, Sikh, and Muhammadan 
women, and, as far as religious objections allow, by the 
ladies of the Zanana and other Christian missions. And the 
most gratifying feature of recent years has been the steady 
increase of private enterprise on behalf of female education, 
several unaided schools, notably the Kanya Maha Vidyilla at 
Jullundur, having been opened. The establishment in 1905 
of the Normal School for Women at Lahore marks a new era 
in the development of female education in the Province. Its 
success, which depends much on the sympathetic co-operation 
of the educated classes, will to a considerable extent remove 
one great obstacle in the way of the advancement of the educa- 
tion of girls—the lack of qualified women teachers. 

The Lahore Central Training College was opened in 1881, 
the first of its kind in India. Since its foundation most of the 
secondary schools have been supplied with trained teachers, 
and a few years ago the Punjab was able to spare a number 
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of trained and experienced men to assist in revising and 
improving the training school system in the United Provinces. 
There were at first two classes: the senior English, which pre- 
pared teachers for higher work in English secondary schools ; 
and the senior vernacular, which trained men for all kinds of 
purely vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In 1883-4 
a junior English class was opened, to train teachers for the 
primary classes of Anglo-vernacular schools. With the exten- 
sion of university education, the preliminary educational quali- 
fications were raised ; and since 1896 only B.A.'s, or those 
who have read up to that standard in a recognized college, are 
admitted to the senior English class. For admission to the 
junior English class men must have either passed the inter- 
mediate examination or attended the classes of a college for 
two years. In 1904 this institution was completely reorgan- 
ized. The staff has been strengthened, the period of study has 
been raised to two years,a clerical and commercial class has 
been added, and the number of available stipends much 
increased. A teacher’s degree examination, open to all gradu- 
ates in Arts who have attended the Central Training College 
for another year after passing the senior Anglo-vernacular 
certificate examination, has also been instituted. 

Normal schools were originally founded to train teachers for 
both middle and primary schools, but have been restricted to 
training for the latter alone since the organization of the 
Central Training College. The schools are under the control 
of the Inspectors ; and in pursuance of the policy of having 
one in each circle, normal schools were established at Jullun- 
dur in 1887 and at Multdn in r8qr. 

Prior to 1886 the Medical and Veterinary Colleges, the Law 
School, the Engineering Class of the Punjab University, and 
the Mayo School of Industrial Art were the only real technical 
institutions in the Province, the few so-called industrial schools 
being mere workshops in which inferior articles were made at 
a high cost. In the three following years, however, some pro- 
gress was made, the chief step being the establishment of the 
Railway Technical School at Lahore to provide instruction for 
the children of the railway workshop employ¢s. This school 
has a primary and a middle department ; the course of study is 
much the same as in the ordinary schools, with a progressive 
course of carpentry, drawing, and practical geometry. The 
functions of the Mayo School were also extended, and private 
industrial schools were encouraged. An entrance examination 
in science and a clerical and commercial examination were 
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also instituted, the one in 1897, and the other in r900. The 
movement thus begun bears fruit, and some industrial schools 
have sprung up at the larger training centres, such as .\mritsar, 
Ludhiana, and Delhi: but the number of students is. still 
small. In ordinary schools also the course of study has been 
remodelled, so as to include practical mensuration and agri- 
culture in primary schools, and to develop the powers of 
observation by object lessons. 

The schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the Punjab 
were included in the scope of Archdeacon Baly's inquiry in 
1881. No less than 440 children of school-going age were 
then found to be receiving no education whatsoever. Under 
the Resolution of the Government of India passed in that year, 
however, the grants to existing schools were increased, and 
Rs. 11,945 was given by Government for enlarging school- 
houses. The absence of an enactment making attendance at 
school compulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migratory 
character of the European and Eurasian community have been 
great obstacles to advancement. The schools, especially in 
the plains, labour under many disadvantages, the lack of 
trained teachers being specially felt. Of recent years the pro- 
gress made has, nevertheless, been considerable. In 1903, 
46 Europeans and Eurasians passed the matriculation, 94 the 
middle, and roz the primary school examination. 

When in 1871 attention was first directed to the backward- 
ness of education among Muhammadans in India, inquiry 
showed that in the Punjab the Musalman community had 
availed itself of the facilities offered as fully in proportion to its 
numbers as the Hindus. Much had been done to foster the 
study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, the latter had been 
favoured at the expense of vernacular languages and literatures, 
and it was felt that no special measures for the advancement of 
Muhammadan education were required. It was, however, 
found that Muhammadans seldom prosecuted their studies 
beyond the middle schools, and that few attended colleges. 
Muhammadan boys spent years in learning the Koran by rote 
in the mosques, and thus reached manhood before their educa- 
tion could be completed. The poverty of the Muhammadans 
a> a community, and the fact that they were mostly agricul- 
turists, also militated against their higher education. Progress 
was, however, made, and in 1883-4 the Muhammadan college 
students were thrice as numerous as in 1870-1. Nevertheless, 
their number in the secondary schools and colleges remained 
proportionately far below that of the Hindus, and the necessity 
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of special measures was realized. In 1887 Jubilee scholarships 
(now called Victoria scholarships), tenable in high schools and 
colleges, were founded by Government ; and local bodies were 
authorized to establish them for middle schools. In addition, 
half the free or semi-free studentships in secondary schools 
and scholarships were reserved for Muhammadan boys. The 
community itself also began to realize the necessity for self- 
help, and various societies were started which organized Anglo- 
vernacular Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. 
The result was a rapid advance in higher Muhammadan 
education, though the Hindus and Sikhs still retained the lead. 
In the ensuing decade the community showed 4 growing pre- 
ference for the public schools, especially those in which 
English was taught, and availed itself fully of the scholarships 
and studentships offered, though the societies continued to 
maintain many schools with or without Government grants- 
in-aid. The following table shows the number of Muham- 
madans under instruction in public institutions :—~ 


Special schools . 2 . 


A eS 
| 1891 | 190f H ‘ 

Arts colleges. E | 123 | 309 Ss 

Secondary schools . | 13.900 | 19.512 

Primary schools . ‘ . é | 36,252 | 43.777 


In 1883-4 the proportion of the population of school-going 
age in the Punjab under instruction was 4-2 in 100, and in the 
course of the next six years it rose to 7-8 per cent., but since 
then it has showed no advance. This 1s mainly due to the 
steady decline of private schools, which do not conform to any 
of the departmental standards, and are not inspected by the 
department. People either send their boys t0 the public 
schools, or keep them at home to help in domestic or other 
work, ‘The percentage of males in British Districts able to read 
and write was 6-8 according to the Census of 1901, and that 
of females 0-37. The most advanced Jvistricts are Simla, 
Amritsar, and Multan; the most backward are Hissir, Rohtak, 
and Gurgaon. 

Fees in Government schools and colle; 
proportion of free and half-rate studentships is also specified. 
Schools and colleges which receive atd from Government are 
bound to observe the rules laid down for them in this behalf. 
Unaided schools, however. are quite free in the matter of fees, 
The majority of them charge very low fees, as compared with 
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the Government and aided institutions. The following table 
shows the main features of educational finance in 1903-4 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON INSTITUTIONS MAINTAINED OR AIDED 
BY PuBLIC FUNDS 


District ' 
pai E and Fees Other Total. 
lecevennes: municipal sources, 
' | fands | 
! Rs. ; Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
Arts and professional | : 
colleges . : -'E7L718| 7,983 68,282 | 28,198} 2,76,181 
Training and special | | 
schools. 2 . £05,543, 10,930 | 8,760 28,665] 1,54,103 
Secondary boys’ schools 1,00,549 2.77.256 442.744 99.424! 9.19,073 
Primary bovs' schools . 8.123 3.58, 999} g8or* 4.58.929 
| Girls’ schools. » 69, got 63. T4T. 42,303 79,936; 2,55,284 
t 
| Total , Tab. O42 7.18,219 '6,53,986 | 2,36,223 | 20,64.470 
i 


* Including receipts from other sources. 


Registered In rgor the number of publications registered under the 

popness Printing Press and Books Act was 1,478. Of these, 425 were 
poetical works and 409 religious treatises. Language and 
pictures came next, with rr3 and 82 respectively. Except 
perhaps in its popular poetry modern Punjab literature dis- 
plays little originality, and many of its productions are merely 
translations of English works into the various languages and 
scripts of the Province. 

News- The number of newspapers published in 1903 was 209. 

papers: The only important English newspapers are the Cizi/ and 
Military Gazette and the Morning Post, published daily at 
Lahore and Delhi respectively. The native-owned newspapers 
include 31 published in English, 1 in English and Urda, 
164 in Urdu, 6 in Hindi, and 7 in Gurmukhi. The leading 
papers are more or less actively political, their columns being 
devoted mainly to the criticism of Government measures and 
policy. Generally speaking, these journals are either sectarian, 
or the mouthpieces of various classes or cliques of the 
educated community. Few are of much importance, and 
many are little more than advertising sheets. The Zribune 
and the Oéserver, published in English at Lahore, are the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan organs respectively. 

Medical. The Civil Medical department is controlled by an Inspector- 
General of Cisil Hospitals. The department was organized 
in 1880, prior to which year hospitals were under the Inspector- 
General of Prisons. Each District is under the medical charge 
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of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District head- 
quarters (Simla has two officers of this class); but in the 
summer months a Civil Surgeon is stationed also at Murree, 
and the Civil Surgeon of Gurdaspur District is transferred to 
Dalhousie. As a rule, the chief hospital of each District is at 
its head-quarters, and is in charge of a Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
who after a five years course at the Lahore Medical College has 
qualified for the diploma of Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Punjab University ; the minor hospitals and dispensaries 
in the outlying towns of the District are in charge of Hospital 
Assistants who have qualified by a four years’ course at the 
college. Their work is supervised by the Civil Surgeon, who 
is required to inspect each dispensary four times a year. 

The progress made since 1881 may be gathered from the 
table attached to this article (p. 166). The number of hospitals 
and dispensaries has risen by 44 per cent., and in-patients 
in much the same ratio, while out patients have more than 
doubled. The contribution from Government has shehtly de- 
creased: but the meome from Local and municipal funds 
has more than doubled, and that from fees, endowments, and 
other sources has also increased very largely. 

The only institution maintained by Government is the Mayo 
Hospital at Lahore, an integral part of the Medical College, 
to which it affords medical instruction. Before the establish- 
ment of this college the Subordinate medical service was 
recruited from the Calcutta College, whose candidates were 
mostly Bengalis. Partly to obtain recruits locally, and partly 
with the object of popularizing Western medicine throughout 
the Province, a medical school was established in 1860 at 
Lahore, and in rS7o its status was raised te that of a colleve. 
The buildings consist of one farge block, contami. three 
classrooms, 2 dissceting reom, a chonueal laboratory. several 
museums. and a large central hall, to which have been added 
in recent years a large and well-juipped dissecting room with 
a lecture theatre capable of accommodating goo students, and 
pathological and physiological teaching: laboratories, with a 
post-mortem theatre and mortuary. The teaching staff now 
consists of 8 professors, 6 ler turers, 2 demonstrator of umatomy, 
and 3 class assistants. A hostel for female students was buile 
in 1889 by the Punjab committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, chiefly from a donation of Rs. 50,000 given by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Arrangements have been made for a 
simular hostel for male students at a cust of over Rs, 2,00,909. 
The growth of the college is apparent from the fact that im 
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1903 it trained 234 students in the English class and 308 
in the Hospital Assistant class, compared with 8 and 44 
respectively in 1860. 

In rgoo a central asylum for lunatics was constructed at 
Lahore at a cost of 2 lakhs. It is controlled by a commissioned 
medical officer, with a military Assistant Surgeon as deputy- 
superintendent. It has accommodation for 468 patients ; and 
in 1903 a separate building, capable of accommodating 120 
female lunatics, was erected at a cost of Rs. 74,000. The 
daily average number of inmates in 1904 was 554. The 
record of the alleged cause of insanity is usually drawn up by 
the police and has little scientific value. Of the cases treated 
in roo4 in which any cause is assigned, 16-59 per cent. were 
attributed to the excessive use of Indian hemp in one form 
or another, S-og to epilepsy, o-71 to heat, and 7 09 to moral 
causes, such as grief, worry, and disappomtment. 

At Kasauli, a Pasteur Institute was established in rgor for 
the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, which now 
treats patients from all parts of India. In r1g06 a central 
Research Institute was founded there, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, besides the preparation of curative sera for 
the diseases of man, and the training of scientific workers. 
The institution 1s in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. 

The practice of inoculation as a protection from small-pox 
has prevailed in the Punjab from time immemorial. The 
method adopted was to keep dry crusts from the pustules 
mixed with a few grains of nce in a box; when a mild form 
of the disease was desired, a few of the yvrains of rice were 
inserted into a wound near the base of the thumb, while a 
severe attack was procured by inserting a little of the powdered 
crusts. The practice was most prevalent among Muham- 
madans, and was performed by Saiyids and Mullas as a guast- 
religious ceremony. The Hindus of the South-East Punjab 
did not protect themselves for fear of offending the goddess 
of small-pux, but elsewhere Rajputs and Nais (barbers) usually 
acted as inoculators among Hindus. The practice was largely 
prevaient in Rawalpindi, Thang, and Shahpur Districts as late 
as ISS7, ind to a less extent in Karnal, Hoshiirpur, Kangra, 
Multin, and Dera Ghazi Khan. With a few exceptions, the 
attempt to cnlist the Inoculating classes as vaccinators was 
not successful. Vaccination is now under the charge of the 
Sanitary Comnussioner, and Civil Surgeons are primarily 
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responsible for vaccinations in their Districts. The staff con- 
sists of 5 divisional inspectors, 28 superintendents, and 260 
vaccinators. The falling-off of vaccination in 1901 shown in 
the table attached to this article (p. 166) is chiefly due to plague. 
Vaccination is compulsory in twenty-three municipal towns. 

The success of the system of selling quinine through the 
post office in Bengal led to its introduction into the Punjab 
late in 1894.00 First introduced eaperimentally in the Delhi 
Division, it was estended in 1899 to that of Lahore, and it 
is now propoyed to extend it to all the Districts of the Province, 
although in rgor the total sales only amounted to 2y3 parcels, 
each containing 102 five-grain packets of quinine. The small 
measure of success which the system has met with is not easily 
explained, though it may in part be accounted for by the 
reluctance of the literate classes, from which the post office 
officials are drawn, to act as drug-vendors. I[t is, however, 
apparent that the people are at present indifferent to the 
advantages of the system, and, as a rule, little aware of the 
value of quinine as a prophylactic. In Kangra, however, in 
1905 some 2,300 packets. cach containing 102 powders of 
seven grains each, were distributed at a total cost of Rs. 3.669. 

The chief defects of village sanitation are the impurity and 
contamination of drinking water, the accumulation of filth, the 
prescnce of manure-heaps near the houses, and the existence 
of ponds of stagnant water in or around the village site. It 
has been considered inadvisable to legislate for the compulsory 
sanitation of villages, but District boards are empowered to 
grant rewards in the form of a reduction of revenue to the 
villages most active in sanitary improvements. 

Surveys in the Punjab hive been carried out Ly two distinet 
agencies, the local Axrtentefs + feoting the cadastna or teld 
surveys, and the Surves of India compiling meps based on 
triangulation. When the revision of a settlement is under- 
taken, the maps, Measurements, and record -of-aghts of owner- 
ship and actual possession are thoroughly revised by the 
Settlement officer and a special staff of fahsildars, wat-tiksi/- 
dirs, and field Atvwnges. On the conclusion of the operations 
these records are transferred te the custody of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who is henceforth responsible for thei mamte- 
nance, and correction when necessary. Bricily, the system in 
foree is this: the pases? makes a field-to-ficld inspection at 
each harvest. noting all changes in nights, rents, and possession, 
and all amendments required in the field map. The changes 
thus noted are recorded, after attestation by a superior revenue 
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officer, in a revised record-of-rights, which is prepared for each 
village every fourth year and called the yamabandi. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is assisted in this duty by a revenue assistant 
(Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner), the Director of 
Land Records acting as his expert adviser in all matters con- 
nected with it. The staff consists of a District Aduwagv, with 
a number of field Ainungos and patwdaris or village accountants. 
In 1904 there were 7,906 fatartris and 386 field anungos 
in the Province. /arwdris used to be hereditary village 
officials, servants of the village community and members of the 
trading castes; but they are now enlisted without regard to 
hereditary claims, and more than a third in 1903 were of agri- 
cultural castes. Two-thirds have passed the middle-school 
examination. Candidates go through a practical course in 
field surveying and land record work in the District patwirt 
school. After passing the examination, they may be appointed 
on salaries usually rising to Rs. 14 a month. The post is 
non-pensionable, but a fAa/ziri may on retirement receive 
a gratuity not exceeding Rs. 150. Pataniris also receive a 
share of the fees levied for mutation entries in the record-of- 
rights. The cadastral survey is made entirely by the patwarts, 
and usually during a resettlement of the land revenue. The 
system used is a scientific one, known as the square system, 
and its results are remarkably accurate — It consists in laying 
out the entire village area into squares, which are also shown 
on the map. The fields are then plotted in, being co-ordinated 
to the sides of the squares, and the village mips thus show 
the boundaries of every field. They are tested by comparison 
with the survey maps. 

In the Chenib and Jhelum Colonics, in which large areas 
of Government waste have been brought under cultivation, the 
square system has been extended to the formation of all fields 
into squares, equal to A:th of a survey square, i.e. to £ acre 
18 poles. This system of square fields greatly facilitates 
irrigation and revenue management, and is a safeguard against 
boundary disputes. It is being gradually extended in some 
localities to old proprietary lands. 

The maps of the Survey of India are based on triangulation 
carried out between 1850 and 1860. Kashmir and the North- 
Western Himalayas were topoyraphically surveyed between 
1848 and 186s, and Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts (including 
the recently constituted District of Attock) between 1851 and 
183y. These surveys, though excellent, are now out of date in 
the matter of roads, &c., and do not show village boundaries. 
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The survey of Kangra, Kuld, the hills of Hoshiarpur, and the 
Simla Hill States was completed in 1903. The whole of the 
Punjab plains, with the exception of Ilissar, was surveyed 
between 1846 and 188o, village by village, on the 4-inch scale, 
and Hissér was surveyed on the 2-inch scale between 1882 
and 1884. In 1883 arrangements were made with the Surveyor- 
General for the revision of the survey maps on the basis of the 
village maps. and im 1884 a party of the Survey of India com- 
menced compiling new maps from reductions of these village 
plans, checking and revising them in the field, and completed 
niaps of Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferovepore, Ambala, and Jhang 
Districts, and of the plains portions of Hoshiarpur. Vo enable 
this work to be extended, traverses were run over Shabpur, 
Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, and Amritsar [Districts. 
The party was withdrawn in 1889, but in rgor the work was 
recommenced. Lahore was completed by 1906, and the work 
is progressing in Amritsar, Montgomery, Multan, and Muvaffar- 
garh. In addition to this. riverain surveys are being carned 
out to enable boundaries to be relaid in the areas subject to 
floods. Several lines of spirit-levels huve also becn run through 
portions of the Province. The Cis-Sutlej States were surveyed 
during 1846-7 on the rt inch to the mile scale, and Patila, 
Jind, Nabha, &c., in 1861-2 on the same scale. The large 
State of Bahawalpur was surveyed during 1869-75, the in- 
habited area village by village on the 4-1nch, and desert tracts 
on the 2-inch scale. Kapirthala State was resurveyed when 
Jullundur was surveyed between 1884 and 1889. 
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2 vols. (second edition, 1858).— Sir H. M. Lawrence: dadven- 
tures of an Officer in the Service of Ranjit Singh, 2 vols. (1845).— 
L. J. Trotter: Life of John Nicholson (1898).—Sir H. B. 
Edwardes and H. Merivale: Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
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2 vols. (:872).—R. Bosworth Smith: Life of Lord Lawrence, 
2 vols, (1883).—Bhai Maya Singh and H. M. Clark: Zhe 
Panjati Dictionary (Lahore, 1895).—Rev. E. P. Newton: 
Panjaét Grammar (Ludhiina, 189$).—R. C. Temple: Zhe 
Legends of the Punjab, 3 vols. (1881-5), ‘Punjab Industrial 
Monographs’ (Lahore): Cotton (1885). Hoodlen (1856), Silk 
(1887), Brass and Copper (1888), Hood (1889), Gold and 
Silver (1890), Fibres (1891), Pottery and Glass (1892), Leather 
(1893), SHA (1899), Zeery (1900), Stune (1906). Refurt on the 
Famine in the Punjab tn 1896-7 (Lahore, 1898): Zhe Punjab 
Fimine of 1899-1900 (Lahore, 1901).—S. 8. Thorburn. Report 
on Peasant Indebtetness and Land Attenations to Monev-lenders 
in the Rawalpind! Diviston \Vahore, 18y6)—Census Reports, 
1855. 1868, 188r (by 1). C J. Ibbetson), 1891 (by E. D. 
Maclagan), tgor (by H. .\. Rose).—Dastrict Gazeticers, | 
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TABLE IV 


STATISTICS GF AGRICULTURE. Ptunya: 


In stare miles} 


' I888-go SH t-1goo 


Teorl. 


103-4. 


(uverag) fave rage) 
eh aut aa foster ts 
yO, Sg.70l 1 OSQ.EQA Sy.270 
= 4 FIBON | 48 400 40.458 
: : : 34.415 22 me has 26 
Uncuitnable included eae eae eee ante 
ane 
tor. ats: i 
ees . . . ' 1y,071 TQ.7h5 , ss 
Total cuitivated area. wi Rd 1 awe pees 
ee a : i 3Y145 | 4lTUs | 42.ab2 
vrigated from canals. . | 5.393 | Sizey | 336 
Irrigated from wells ant | were | ABE | 33 
cinals : . = os ( oeas 
Inigated from wells. ety on hry Ba : eae 
Irrigated from other sources. |” 84 ae : ; ore 
Total irrigated area. . | gros | 16 +e mete 
Unirrigated area including | ‘ as Hae 
inundated: : . | az . 
7 , zs i 23.719 25,45% 25,050 24.942 
Total cvofped ured, : \ : 
Rice . . ‘ ‘ ei T.055 sy | 
Wedel tte Meineke tea oae 
Other fool-grains andy a ' Aa J Bee er 
a sae l-grains and y alse~ 14.549 Ty.28y |) 16,668 
Sudar-vane . : : : eee ae soa 
, Cotton a ak | a bee bo oaeae 
PIemp | save - ‘ | ee os \ ee 
Other fibres ‘ . ’ | 2 ty 
Optum . . . 7 | 22 re 5 : 
Indigo . . s | 203 : re 3 
Tea. : j “Ty oe ne : 
Tobacco. . . H st . . 
ao : aryit a6, so Cy i S4 
MisceUaneous . ‘ eb 0 UESS 1) Capra 366 
Total area cropped. : | 32 ta | on 3.300 4.137 
, Area double cropped : | "Se se ba nee 
| acne sate St 3.126 | 3,307 | B2t | Belt 
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TABLE V 


PRICES OF STAPLES IN THE PuNJar 


(In seers per ruj ce) 


am ; Percentage Average for ten ycars | capa 
electer .' of area ending 4 age 
staples | Selected centres: under crop) ——- ae, = _for the 
| M WOOT | ies 1 rs yo. GOO SEAE IMOE 
' | 
( Delhi. : 'y 1 | 20-39 ¢Is1G Te 4x) ts8y 
Wheat, | Amitsar 6 = agel -f 2348 angr 1673 IN 16 
| | Rawalpind: . ) {2244 2046 1625 17-26 
j Delhi. ey I] ARTE) 2393 2142 23-35 
ram 3 c\miitsar eo t+ T25 - | 2g-Gr t 28."8 21 go 2% 42 
Gans +f 5-1 2g-61 | 2878 21 gy 
{ | Rawalpmdi - |) t} 20-37 | 22-58 20-38 24:6 
(| Delhi. : I) 1 | 27:08 | 23.28 21.60, 27 42 
Jowdr 5 | Amritsar - [5 mo - | 36:38 | 28.37 20.29 29 
\ U Rawalpindi . |) | | 28-37 | 29-53 24-08 24-96 
( | Delhi . wiby 1} 23-65 ; ac-64 ' 18.62 21-75 
Bara! | Amritsar. | - 10-8 | | 26-c9 | 22.06 ; 15-94 24-92 
(| Rawalpind: . } { £28841 2863 Tyg7 . 22-6 
(| Dethi ‘ A {; YO3'Ilg4' L124 1361 
Salt . | Amritsar. | - -!1CE3 Iyoy 1205 z-54 
t) Rawalpardi |} 1 14S 14-24 13 40 16.02 


Note.—The figurs tur th famime vears IS7S 1870, rSuzcand iyo haye been 
omitted, 


TABLE VI. TRADE 


PUNJAP 


BY RaIL AND RIVER OF THE Punyan 


(including North-West Frontier Province) WITH OTHER 
PROVINCES AND States (excluding Kashmir and Ladakh) 


(In thousan ls of rupees} 


ryo-1, | | 
f 


1yOu-T TYO3-4. 
Dik ages i 

Cotton, raw : ; 2402 | 4,01 | 5,01 ! 
Cotton twist and yarn 1 28.38 | IN.31 | 32,18 | 
C tton prece-g goods. | 27283. 3.20.03 | 3597220 | 
(ram and pulse « ' 23,20 7 1.3415 | dace 
Ilides and skins ; | 699° TRS | 1495 | 
Metals and manufactures of metals -f 7033 1 105,73 1,89,07 | 
Ouls 1 13,26 5 18,07 21,33 
Oilsceds , S50 | 32,531 9 25,72 | 
Opium : 1 r4 | 4,06 4,07 
Provisions . 7 ‘ : { £3.00 | 31,82 | 33.31 
salt 6.37 | 10.65 | NAg | 
Sy ives 13.34 | 22.64 | 26,29 
Sugar 114,31 1,65,58 | 2,01.39 
ca © : ‘ : : 9237 | “ae 19,03 
V0o : : : . ing H 8,16 | 20,558 ! 
Woollen goods . ; é : .| 20,50! 33,67 37.44 | 
All other articles . : : + | 2.64.52 | 3.60,40 |  4.70,89 
Total | 9,98,44 | 12,92,27 | 15,12,67 | 

iva ie in ea 

| Government : ‘ 7 37.50 1,91,66 1,89,00 
Treasure { Commercial . ‘ | * | y,07,81 i 

' 
Total! * | * | 2,96,81 
Lapores | 

Apparel. y : ‘ 4 \ { 52,31 54.25 
Cual and coke. . ' I 19 | 4 
Cotton, raw ; 1 35.93 1,06,19 | 2,355,860 
Cotton. manefactured +) §1,00 | T5041 79.24 
Wheat .  . . © 19777 1 198,99 1 5-43-59 
Ss eyes and pulses : 1,028,768 1,06,55 ,  T,04.07 
Jyes and tans . E . '  10,f0 17,47 | 11,03 | 
Jute and manufactures of jute é ag 10,55 ; 792 
‘Hides and skins. f «4 3ty32 wares 63,34 
Metals and manufactures of metals. | 13.44 ' 12,12 17,00 | 
Leather £20.41 1 13537 | 13:73 | 
Oils. . . oy 2,07 | g 6 , 2,44 | 
Onlseeds . 16,08 £9.74 43.59 | 
Provisions . - | 29.32 27143 | 17.53 | 
Railway plant and rolling stuck . wl Tone | 26.73 | Bro. | 
Spices . . ‘ - . | 11,30 | 12,54 ! 12,74 | 
oe . . . : 2 - | at,ss 24,62 | 14.53 
obacco . . . ‘ 86 443 | 2.73 | 
Wool, Taw. : ~ 3 ci ‘ | 23,30 | 23.44 5 30,04 ' 
Wool, manufactured . : : ot 3k, - | 87.73 | 30,07 | 
All other articles bai “iOTi2 T,1g.82 | 1,33,25 ! 
Total 7,15,86 949.63 | 14,69.19 | 
svcernate ae ara 
Treasnie | Space etnicn “ : +1 Ftgt: 36,07 | 73,01 | 
(Commercial. . “| * i 39,48 | 42.78 
Total} oo p.rgtl =o 7s.as | 1412.79! 


* Not available. 


¥ Currency figures only. 
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TABLE VIII 


STATISTICS OF CRIMINAL Jusrice, PUNJAB 


= $ + ——- = 
: | Averaze Averare /Percen. | 
| | forten | for ten | tare of 

} years 2 years | Ijor. Igo}, "canvic-i 
: entnz ending tions in 
: Wyo. | Tyo : 1Q04 


Number of persons tried: 
(a For offences against | 
Ferson ant property | 109.186 
* For other offences: 
against the Indian; 


121,939 ; 116.446: 


134,070 15 


Penal Code. +] 2L459 23,151, 21,713) 26,639 20 


te For + fences against 
special anil oval | 
laws : ‘ . 


, 63,010 


| 


TABLE IX 


STATISTICS OF Civ. Justice AND REVENUT. 


PUNJAB 
frag T ba | Te 

Average | Average | 

fortes | forten | 
{ y years | years Igo, Tyg. 
1 eading | en hmn,s ' 
| TRyO | GUO. ! 
i = | ape is ack ee he 
{ Suits for money and movable \ | | 
| property ‘ . 3 + | 212,383 [11844 | 201.423 | 180,105 
t - + : = bs . ' 

_ Title and other suits. . 7 | 37,749 ; 34.2603 ; 30,811 | 30,040 
Rent suits* =. : ; 1,778; 1,201}! 275t) 497 
Other Revenue Court cases+ . | 20, 330%, 34,101f 36,4155) 32,944! 

t = -[- 3 eee i as alae a = 
Total . 272,161 281,419 268,924 ' 243,356 


J 


Court CasEs, 


} 


* The fizures for rent susts and other Revenue Court cases for 1881-4 are for insti- 


tutions, those for the remamin, years for disposals only 


+ Othor Revenue Court cases include firures for execution of decrees of Revenue 
Courts throushout, with the exception of the years 1880-4 and 1888 and 188u, for 


which the data are not available. 
{ These fi,ures are for the old Province. 
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TABLE NI 


PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE, INCLUDING NOkTH-WEST 
FRONTIER PROVINCE UP TO MARCH 31, 1901, BUT 
FOR PUNJAB AS NOW CONSTITUTED FOR THE YEAR 


1903-4 
(In thousands of rupees) 
} | t — 
i Averaze | Average 
tor ten | forten Year Year 
years} vears | ending ending | 
emhing ' ending =, Marob 31, March 31, 
March 31, March 3t, {0 tgur 1 1904 
18y0 Tyo 
\ | 
oo \- x | ss 
Opening balance | go 2,47 | i 25,25 


Charges in respect of revenue | 
collection % ‘ ; 2376 ' 31,30} 33,05 35.93 
Salaries and expenses of Civil ' 
Depaitments :—— : 
(a, General administra- 


1 

tion. ‘ 10,05 TOs | TO.05 9:25 
(& Law and justice | 34,19 fUSy 48,08 43-38 | 

(¢ Tolue . : + 30.17 BN35 5 $3eNI 37.30 

: (@ Education ¥ “i 7,08 yaad 7.03 10.50 

fer Medical. : a 4.85 6.49 S72 1T,1y 

i (f) Other heads, or S83 1,06 ; 1,c6 2,11 
Tensions and miscellaneous | | 

civil charges : 3 6,66 O79 12,84 13,14 
Famine relief : ‘ eee T2080 das ~2/ 
Irrigation =. . 7 4 2h -6 1.03 531 

Publie works . 25 OF 28.32 25,84 43,55 

Other charges and adjustments | . 10,47 10,07 | TL.o7 16,69 

Total 1.53.66. 1 6. Ss | | 223.95 


Closing balance Bethe D> ne oss | 32,00 


INCOME 
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ANT: PINDIGTRD OF MUNeTPALLIED ss (iiae dt pane 
Nouibinb AREAS PONIAL 
' Average | 
| 188Q-Go pio an ane Teno-f ty 4 
| "SoG tye, | 
Lincome from — ! Rs | Rs. Rs Rs 
2 ‘ | 
Octroi : : 1 229Y,T4$ ) 2E27.057 1 2707.49 30.24.06 
Tax on houses and | y 1 
lands. : P ASDF et ERO 2470074 
Other taxes _ ej 42.450 Fy 12; Me 1.36 443 
Loans . 242.0lG TAF 


Kents at dothery 


Total income 


Lapenditure cn ~ 


Administrationandcol- 


le tion of taxes 
Public safety. 
Water-supply 
drainage : 
Capital. 
M cuntenance 
Consersanes - 
Hospitals and di 
S$aries . 
DPutlic works 


yarees | STON 3S 


Ul go,sug 12 


7 
weoy GES 328 
oul 


Pes rs 


3339 06g 41.02.g45 43.78.593  BE IN LG 
! | } , 

.' 488.016) 5,79.243, 39.4ue 7.CO.0r4 

+ 814,076 5,606,100] 6.3y.104 6.93.44 
and | | | : 
, 1 

.} 192494. gitqag8 | arorga  p.zad4? 

2 QS.ORt E2408 LON. 74 2 19.97% 
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TABLE NII 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURF OF District Boarns, 
PUNJAE 


Pachobryr the Ds street of Whole { 


Mivowl Province 
ee ee Sere see 43 heehee | 
Vo rage 
tor tem ye ars 
Sey BOO Te Tym, 
7 Thea b tes Sra 


thy Dynes 


+ Lit ante from — Rs Rs Rs Rs 
| Provincial rates « » TG IN 204 20.62.4540 21006 G1N 24.03.0661 
Interest. F 5 L102 ty 1.407 1,361 
1 Evucation. : ay 46,858 Sogn OF, 
i Medical. : a y 326 Magy 
i Suuntific. ke. F Sssry, SO 125 
MisccHancous . 5 TO4IE 1.28 ags 9 2 yf opt 288g 
| Pubhe works. 5 $233 POT ME Ly saty 183.233 
‘ Pounds. , i 40-436 5950 5.044 aN,273 
Ferries. : Lg gry FektGs 62,526 Tat, 62g: 
} Total income ROT Gy 26.g5.c6g 28.83 231 33 42,140) 
Evforlttiie cr - 
Petunes . : 1h 24617 3 14S 2,318 
Cuneralacnunistration — 1,05. 4g1 TAgtot  Fesers  T.45,864 
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Potice Statistics, PUNJAB (As NOW CONSTITUTED) 
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TABLE XVII 


STATISTICS OF Heospitans, LuNaric Asvie Ms, AnD 
VACCINATION, PUNT AB 
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MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, CANALS, A 
HISTORIC AREAS 


Himalayas, The.—.\ system oof stupendous imountam 
ranges, dying along the notthern frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and contanmg some of the highest peaks in the 
world. Literally, the name is erunalent to ‘the abode ot 
snow’ (from the Sanskrit Zaza, ‘trost, and @rra, § dweling- 
place’) To the early geographers the mountains were known 
as Imaus or Himaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to 
belinve that these names were applied to the western and 
eastern parts respectively, the -curees of the Ganges bein 
taken as the dividing Tine. ‘ Elemodas” represents the San 
sknt Afmavada (Prokrit: Hewefay meaning snowy” “Phe 
Greeks who ace: mugnied Alcwinder styled the mountains the 
Indian Caucasus. 

Modern writers have sometin:s included in the svitm the 
Muztazh range, and its extensim the Karakoram: but at is 
now generally agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north-western limit. From the great peak of Nanga Parbat in 


Kashmir, the Himilavas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 


longitude, in a curve which bas been compared to the blade 
of a scimitar, the ede facing the plains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountains ps known with any dcsree 
efacuracy. The Indian Survey Gepartmient is urtecths on 

and .itheuly overs 


caued in suj pins Jdmistrative mecds . and with 


Uiiett Is made in full Lng tas daty te comeet mifurin tien 0} 
purely srenuife interest, much stlrecains toe he done, 


smay be 


A daicef abstract of our kaowlo we ot the Hindle 
eiven by shortly describing the poltieal divisions of India 
which include then. Oa the evtrerse north-west, inore than 
half of the State of Kastoutk wi Pawsic hes im the Him 
alayas, and this portion has bo cn deseribedh In some detail 
by Drew in femme and Kashar Territorics, and iy sir W. 
Lawrenve in) Zhe Paver ef Kashmir, The next section, 
appettaming to the Punjab and forming the British District of 
Kangra and the group of feudatorms known as the Simla Hill 
States, is bettur known. Fast of this Ues the Rumaun Devi 
sion of the United Provinecs, attached to which is the Th uri 
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State. This portion has been surveyed in detail, owing to the 
requirements of the revenue administration, and fs also familiar 
from the careful accounts of travellers. For sco miles the 
State of Ne} dl occupies the mountains, and is to the present 
dav almost a ferra itcognifa, owing to the acquiescence by the 
British Government in the policy of exclusion adopted hy its 
rulers. Our knowledge of the topography of thiy portion of the 
Himalayas is limited to the information obtained during the 
operations of 1816, materials collected by British officials resi- 
dent at Katmandu, notably B. H. Hodgson, and the accounts 
of native explorers. The eastern border of Nepal is formed by 
the State of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, 
which have been graphically described by Sir Joseph Hooker 
and more recenth by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge 
of Tibetan territory, known as the Chumbi Valley. separates 
sikkim from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by 
Europeans. East of Bhutan the Himialayas are inhabited 
by savage tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except 
in the shape of punitive expeditions following raids on the 
plains. Thus a stretch of nearly joo miles in the eastern 
portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been 
shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the 
system may be divided into three portions. “The central or 
mam axis is the highest, which, startmg at Nanga Parbat on the 
north-west, follows the general direction ot the range. Though 
rt contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nanda Devi, the 
highest mountain in British India, i is not a true water- 
shed. North of it hes another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and Tibet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water- 
parting. From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in 
it. spurs diverge. with a general south-easterly or south-westerly 
direction, but actually winding to a considerable extent. 
There spurs, which may be called the Outer Himialayas, cease 
with some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
weneral elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or dias ty a lower range known as the SmwALtns, which 
is well marked between the Beads and the Ganges, reappears 
to the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in 
Nepal. .\lthough the general character of the HimAlavas in 
Nepil is less accurately known, there Is reason to suppose that 
it approximates to that of the western ranges. 
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Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Scenery. 


of scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the outer slopes, gradu- 
ally giving place to more sombre forests. As higher elevations 
ure reached, the very desolation of the landscape affects the 
imagination even more than the beautiful scenery left bebind. 
Tt is not surprising that these massive peaks are venerated by 
the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their religion, 
as giving rise to some of the must sacred rivers, as well as 
en account of legendary associations. A recent writer has 
vividly described the impressions of a traveller through the 
foreground of a journey to the snows in Sikkim! 


“He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest Tidyes, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines—dotted by the w hite specks which mark the situation of 

suddhist monasteries—to the ghecier-draped pronacles and 
precipices of the snowy ranye. He passes trom the zone of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dir? forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnohias, oaks, and chestnut 
trees, flinged with delicate orehids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. J)own each ravine Sparkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them. 
Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sai in and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, tll he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures —the .\Ips 
of the Himalaya fields of Howers : of wenbans and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the <taming  store- 
houses of snow that CHiram the ire mailed and fluted 
shoulders of the giants of the range. Tf there are mountains 
in the world which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 


them for us.’ 


The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,0c0 feet 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2.500 feet 
were twice recorded im Kumaun during the last century. 
Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descend- 
ing to 12,000 or 313.000 feet in Kuld and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet 


1D, W Freshteld in 7%e Geograpina. Journal, vol xix. p. 423. 
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higher. On the vast storehouse thus formed lately depends 
the prosperity of Northern Tndia. for the great rivers which 
derive their wate: from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply 
whieh may diminish in years of drought, but cannot fail 
absolutcly to feed the system of canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives it 
name rise in the Himdlavas, the Sutlej alone has its svurce 
bevond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. In the nest section are found the sources of 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high up in the central 
snowy range, while the Kauriila or Karnali, known lower 
down in its course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, beyond the 
northern watershbcd. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak 
and Kosh each with seven main affluents, have their buth in 
the Himalayas, which here supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in the larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. 
Little is known of the upper courses of the northern tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam: but it seems probable that 
the Dihang. which has been taken as the eastern boundary of 
the Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the 
Brahmaputra, 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga 
Parbat (26,182) in Kashmir: a peak in Spi (Kangra Distict) 
exceeding 23,000 fret, besides threo over 20,000: Nanda 
Devi (25,601), Trisal (23.382), Panch Chithr (22,6073). and 
Nanda Kot (22,538)in the United Provinces; Mount Everest 
(29,902), Devdlasiri (26.826), Gosainthin (26,305) and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Nepal; and 
Donekya (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of Jevel ground is the 
beautiful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. 
In length about 84 miles. it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Nepal, which is an undulating plain about zo miles from north 
to south, and 12 to rg miles in width. Near the city of 
Stinagar iy the Dal Lake, described as one of the most pictur- 
esque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 24, its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal emperors 
to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attraction. 
Some nules away is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wular Lake. which ordinarily covers 12} square miles, but in 
years of flood expands to over 100. .A number of smaller 
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lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the outer 
ranges in Naini Tal District. In 1903 the Gouna Lakr, in 
Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

The geological features of the Himalayas can be conveniently 
vrouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three 
main orographical zones: (1) the Tibetan highland one, 
(2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himilayas, and (3) the 
Sub-Himilayas. 

In the ‘Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marin 
fossilittrous rocks, ranging in age from Lower Palavosoie to 
Teruary. In the zone of the snowy peaks yranites and crystal- 
line schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossiliferous 
rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himdalayas the 
rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived from 
the waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the cx stence of 
a range of some sort since Lower Palaeozoic times, and shows 
that the prescnt southern boundary of the manne strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not fur from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older untossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly m 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula. and even remains of the 
great Gondwana river-formations which include cur valuable 
deposits of coglare found in the Parjeching area, mvelyed in 
the folding movemicnis which in later qeolugieal times tesed 
the Himalayas to be the greatest amon the mwountun ranges 
of the world. ‘The Himdiavas were thus markod out im very 
early times, but the main folding took place m the Jertiar 
era. The great oudlow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the nerth and weet. the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over RKajputaina and the Indes 
valley, covering the Punjab to the toot of the Outer Himdlusas 
as fur east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by Assam. Vhen followed arise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sea, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involycd 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliucene, 
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became tilted up and ¢cven overtuincd in the great fuldings of 
the strata. This final mse of the Himalayan range in late 
Tettiary times was accompanied by the movements which 
gave ise also to the Arakan Yoma and the Niza hills on 
the east, and the hills of Baluchistin and .\fghanistan on 
the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regardedl as a great 
buckle in the earth’s crust, which raised the yreat Central 
Asian plateau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal 
region on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and 
curling over as a great wave on the south against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, .Vasnmulites, 
which lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20.000 feet above sea-level in Zaskar. With the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area; 
and as the elevatury process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers. attainmy greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliccene times. These also became elevated 
and cut intu by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses a ging down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer matertal farther 
over the are plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Hinidilayas, are 
known as the Siwdlik series. They are divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Nabhan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle staye, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwdlik rocks 
ate cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The Suwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
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these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series 1s famous on account 
of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it) contains. 
Among these there are tornis related to the miocene manmals 
of Europe, some or which, like the lippopotunus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa, Many of the 
mammals now characterisue of Tndia were represented by 
individuals of much greater size and vartety at speces in 
Siwalik times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Hinidihiyas 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the 
unfossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and 
the Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocky are the 
dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable 
equivalents of the similar rocks far’away to the cast at Bava 
in the Duadrs. With these a series of purple quartvit.s and 
basic lava-flow is often associated. In the Simla area the un- 
fossiliferous rocks have been traeed out with considerohle 
detail; and it has been shown that quattites, ke those of 
Jaunsar and Kumaun, are overlud by a system of racks whieh 
has been referred to the carbonaccous systent on aecount of 
the black carbonaceous slates which it includes. The only 
example known of pre-Tertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the 
snowy range in the Himiilayas occurs in south-west Garhwal. 
where there are a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

‘The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range 
and in places oveur also in the Lower Hiniisyos. are roneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at du ront periods in the 


history of the ranse. Th y ate trmged with erastal pe schists, 
in which a progressive Metatwerplism is shown trom wie edge 
of gramue rock outwards, and in the inner veome the granitic 
material and the pre-eaisting sedimentary rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typieal banded gneiss is produced. 
The resemblance of these gnesses to the wellknown gneisses 
of Archagan age in the Peninsula and im other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gnemssose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas formed an Archacan core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down, But as we 
now know for certain that both granites, such as we have in the 
Himalayas, and banded gnemses may be much younger, oven 
‘Tertiary im age, the mere composition and structure give no 
clue to the age of the crystalline axis. ‘The position ef the 
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vranite rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
uneisses; for we know that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, und these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata: and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down 
the softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting 
masses Of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the 
range. Excellent illustrations of the relationship of the 
gneéissose granites to the rocks into which they have been 
intruded are displayed in the Dhaola Dhar in Kult, in the Chor 
Peuk in Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the Himalayas famous in the 
geologt al world. The boundary between Tibetan territory 
and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area most exhaustively 
studied by the Geolowical Survey. The rocks exposed in this 
zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian to 
Tertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as the 
Haimanta (‘snow-covered ') system, includes some 3,000 feet 
of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils which 
indicate Cambrian and Silurian affinities. .\bove this system 
there are representatives of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
of Europe, followed by a conglomerate which marks a gréat 
stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian times in 
Northern India. .\bove the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarkably complete succession of sediments known, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
process of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
epoch to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos- 
sitturous Character of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, Ttke the Preductus shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made this areca classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

The great Eurasian sca distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,’ 
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which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolution 
which began early in Tertiary times, when the folding move- 
ments gave rise to the modern Himalavas. -\s relics of this 
ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it will not be 
surprising to find, when the ground is more thoroughly ex- 
plored, that highly fossilferous rocks are prestived also m the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranzes of Nepal and Sikkim. 
Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the 
Kumaun Division; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulitte (vocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondwana strata 
of Darjeeling District; bitumen has been found in’ small 
quantities in Kumaun; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated with ores of zinc and lead in well-defined 
lodes in Lahul; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and 
affords a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copper 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct 
lodes Of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range. as 
in the Kult, Kumaun, and Darjecling arcas. ferruginous 
schists sometimes rich in iron Gecur under similar geological 
conditions, as in Kangra and KRumaun: sapphires of considerable 
value have been obtained in Zaskir and turquoises from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined in quantity from near 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the Sute of 
Mandi; borax and salt are obtaincd from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District. 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of Kulu : 
and a few other minerals of little value, besides building. 
stones. are obtained in) various places. Vo small trade ts 
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developed, too, by selling tou fossils from the 
sacred objects. 

‘Lhe general features of the great variety in vcwctauen have 
been lustrated in the quotation from Mr. Freshne!d’s deserip- 
tion of Sikkim. “These variahons are naturally due te an 
increase in clevation, and to the decrease im rainfall and 
humidity passing from south te north, and from: cast to west. 
The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 feet 
in the east, and 5,000 feet m the west. In the Eastern 
Himdlayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants: while in] Kumaun about 62 species, both 
epiphytic and terrestrial, have been found. .\ temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,009 fect, in whieh oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, map.e, 
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magnolia, and lautel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kuli and Kumaun. Furopean 
fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 12,c00 fcet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, which is richly adorned in the summer months with 
brilliant \lpine species of flowers, Contrasting the western 
with the eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, 
though it has been better explored, while there is a preponder- 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I. chap. iv. 

To obtain a gencral idea of the fuuna of the HimAlayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two 
tracts: namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can 
flourish, and the area above the forests. The main charac- 
teristics of these tracts have been summarized by the late 
Dr. W. T. Blanford'. In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are related 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera. and to the pliocenc Siwalik 
fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of reptiles 
and batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the follow- 
ing animals which do not occur in the Peninsula—Mammals : 
the farmiies Simiidae, Procyonidac, Talpidac, and Spalacidae, 
and the sub-family Gymmnurinae, besides numerous ¢enera, such 
as LPrionodon, Felictis, Arctonyx, .itherura, Nomorhacdus, and 
Cemas. Birds: the famihes Euryluenidae, Indicatoridae, and 
Hehornithidue, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. Reptiles: 
Platysternidae and Anguidae, Batrachians: Dyscophidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salamandridae. Compared with 
the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles 
and batrachians. 


‘It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fuuna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu- 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
West It ceases to be the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 


* «The Tustribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma.’ 
Proceedings, Royal Socwly, vol. lxvii, p. 484. 
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Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively 
recent period. It is an important fact that this migration 
appears to have been from .\ssam and not from the Penin- 
sula of India.’ 


Dr. Blanford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, was 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 
At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent. of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical 
types which can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common 
features extending overa large area may be referred to. From 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo- 
Chinese type, speiking dialects akin to Tibetan and _protess- 
ing Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to the 
higher ranges: but in Sikkim. Darjeeling, and Bhutin they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, 
this tract of the Hindlayas is the only portion of India in 
which Buddhism is a living religion. As in Tibet, it 1s largely 
tinged by the older ammistic beliefs of the people. -\though 
the Muhammadans made vanous determined efforts to con- 
quer the hills, they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather 
to the difficulties of transport and climate than to the forces 
brought against them by the scanty though brave population 
of the hills, In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. 
Subsequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme 
power and embraced Islim. Late in the fourteenth century 
the Muhammadan ruler of the country, Sultén Sikandar, 
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pressed his religion by force on the peuple, and in the pro- 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent. of the total are now 
Muhammadans. Baltistin is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State islam has few followers. 
Hinduism becomes an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himalayas within 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dynasty in Nepal, where, however, Buddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few, 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known as Pahari, presents a strony likeness to the languages 
of Rajputana, thus confirming the traditions of the higher 
classes that their ancestors migrated from the plains of India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Newari, 
the ancient state Janguage, is akin to Tibetan. The Mongolian 
element in the population is strongly marked in the east, but 
towards the west has been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a few shy people living 
in the recesses of the jungles. and having little intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be 
akin to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about 
them. North of Assam the people are of Tibeto-Burman 
origin, and are styled. passing from west to east, the .Akas, 
Daflas, Miris, and bors, the last name signifying ‘unknown 
savages.” Colonel Daltun has described these people in his 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little Importance. 
The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, marwi, andamaranth. In the hot, most valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown, At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun : and, as 
already mentioned, in Kuli and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. [wo crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous ditticulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicable by long channels winding 
along the hillsides from the nearest Suitable stream or spring. 
As the snowy ranges are approached wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the prmcipal crops, and 
only one harvest in the year can be obtained. ‘Iva gardens 
Were successfully established in Kumaun during the first half 
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of the nineteenth century, but the most important yardens are 
now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In the latter ]istnect 
cinchoniis grown for the manufacture of quinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be men- 
tioned sa/. shisha (Dalbersta Sisseo), and tin (Cedreta Touna), 
Higher up are found the deaddy and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
hy the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the .\ssam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Rail- 
ways haye hitherto been constructed only to three places in the 
outer hills: Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill- 
sides and the instability of the strata composing them, these 
lines have been costly to build and maintain. .\ more ambi- 
tlous project is now being carricd out to connect the Kashinir 
Valley with the plains, motive power being supplied by elee- 
tricity to be venerated by the Jhelum river. The principal 
road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir. leading 
from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Baramitila 
to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made connecting 
with the plains the hill stations of Dharmsala, Simla, Chak- 
rata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naini Tal, and Ranikhet. In the 
interior the roads are merely bridle paths. The great rivers 
flowing in deep gorges are.crossed by suspension brides made 
of the rudest materials, The sides consist of canes ard twisted 
fibres, and the footway may be a single banibeo hed on hori- 
zontal canes supported by ropes attached to the s des. These 
frail constructions, osculating front side to side under the trecd 
of the traveller, arc crossed with perfect confidence by the 
natives, even when bearing heavy loads, On the more fre- 
quented paths, such as the pilrim road from Harcwar up the 
valley of the Ganges to the hely shrines of Badrinath and 
Redarnath, more substantial bridges have boon constructed 
by Government, and the reads are regulariy repured. Sheep 
and, in the higher tracts. yaks and crosses between the yak 
and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burden. The trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the difficulttes of which 
have not yet been ameliorated by engineers. Among these 
the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La (15.500 
fect) on the Hindustan-Tibet road throuch Simla: th. Vain: 
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(18,000 feet), Niti (16,570 fect), and Balcha Dhwa in Garhwal ; 
the Anta Dhura (17,270 feet), Lampiya Dhuri (18,000 feet), 
and Lipa Lekh (16,750) in .\lmora; and the Jelep La 
(14,390) in Sikkim. 

{More detailed information about the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
divisions referred to above. .An admurable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Godwin <Austen’s presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 1883 (/receedings, Royal 
Geographical Soctety, 1883, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 and 
tr2, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E, F. Atkinson's Gasefteer of the 
Himilayan Districts tn the North-Western [United] Provinces, 
3 vols. (1852-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘ Narrative of a 
Journey to Manasarowar,’ Geographical Journal, vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Adugra District Gasetteer (Lahore, 
1899); C. A. Sherring, Ibestern Tibet and the British Borderland 
(1906); and D. W. Freshtield, Round Kangchenjunga (1903), 
which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. 
An account of the Himdalayas by officers of the Survey of India 
and the Geological department is under preparation. | 

Siwalik Hills ( belonging to Siva’),—A range of hills in 
Northern India, running parallel to the Himalayas for about 
200 miles from the Beds to the Ganges; a similar formation 
east of the Ganges separates the Path, Patkot, and Kotah Dins 
(valleys) from the outer range of the Himalayas as far as 
Kaladhiingi, where it merges into them, and is believed to 
reappear still farther east in Nepal. In the United Provinces 
the Siwdliks lie between the Jumna and Ganges, separating 
Sahdranpur District from Dehra Din, while in the Punjab they 
cross the Sirmtir (Naihan) State and .Ambila and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. This part of the rane is irregular and pierced by 
several rivers, of which the Ghaggar on the west is the largest. 
West of the Ghaggar the hills run like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of the Sirsa river in Nalagarh State, 
until they are cut through by the Sutlej at Raipar. Thence the 
range runs with a more northerly trend through Hoshiarpur, 
where it terminates near the Beas valley in a mass of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally spreading into minor 
spurs. The southern face, in the United Provinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercourses which rush down in the rains. On the 
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northern side is a more gentle descent into the elevated valley 
of Dehra Din, which separates this range from the Himalayas. 
The greatest height does not exceed 3,500 feet, and the range 
is about ten miles broad. A road from Saharanpur to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pass, but has lost its impor- 
tance since railway communication was opened through the 
eastern termination near the Ganges. Geologically. the Siwaliks 
are separated from the Outer Himalayas bya continuous reversed 
fault. They contain Tertiary strata consisting of fresh-water 
deposits, celebrated for the fussil remains found in them and 
described by Falconer and Cautley. The lower hills are thickly 
clothed with sé/ (Shorea robusta) and sain (Zerminatia tomen- 
tosa), while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
tu flourish. Wild elephants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leopards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, and hog. The 
term ‘Siwalik’ has been applied by Muhammadan writers to 
the area lying south of the hills as fur as Hansi, and also to 
the Himalayas. 

[Falconer and Cauley, Pacanr elatigua Stee sis A846- 
y-66).1 

Salt Range.—Hill system in the Jhelum, Shihpur, and 
Mianwali Districts of the Punjab, deriving its namie from its 
extensive deposits of rock-salt, and extending from 32° 41’ to 
32° 56’ N. and 71° 42” to 73° E. It was known to the ancient 
historians as the Makhialah hills and the Koh-i-Jaid. The 
main chain commences in the lofty hill of Chail, 3.701 feet 
above sea-level, which is formed by the convergence of three 
spurs cropping up from the Jhelum nver, and d.vided from 
the Himalayan outliers only by the interv ning river valley. 
The most northern of these spurs rises abruptly from the mver 
bank at Sultanpur, and runs nearly parallel with the Petumn at 
a distance of 25 niiles, till it joms the main eham ater 2 
course of go miles. Tt bears the local name of the Nil hills. 
The second spur, known as the Roht3s range, runs half-way 
between the Nil hilly and the river, parallel with both. It 
contains the fort of Rohtas, and the hill of Tria in Jhelum 
istrict, 3,242 feet above sea-level. ‘The third or Pabbi spur 
rises south of the Jhelum, dips for a while on approac hing the 
river valley, and rises onee more on the northern bank till it 
finally unites with the two othcr chains in the central peak of 
Chail. Thence the united range runs westward in two parallel 
ridges, tll it culminates in the Saki-ar hill, on which are the 
suminer head-quarters of Shahpur, A\ttuck, and Miinw ih Dhs- 
tricts, 5,019 feet above sea-level. Between these Pe ~ of has, 
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and topped by their highest summits, lies an elevated and 
fertile table-lund, picturesquely intersected by ravines and 
peaks. In the midst nestles the beautiful lake of Kallar 
Kabir. The streams which take their rise in the table-land, 
however, become brackish before reaching the lowlands. 
From Jhelum District the Salt Range stretches into Shahpur 
and Mianwali, The long spur which projects into Shahpur 
terminates in the hill of Sakesar, and comprises a number of 
separate rock-bound alluvial basins, the largest of which, the 
Sin and Khabbakki valleys, occupy the northern half, while 
the south consists of a broken country, cut up into tiny glens 
and ravines by a network of limestone ridges and connecting 
spurs. In the northern portion of the range, the drainage 
gathers into smull lakes, and trees stud the face of the country; 
but southward, the streams flow through barren and_ stony 
gorges, interspersed with detached masses of rock, and covered 
with the stunted alkaline plants which grow on soil impreg- 
nated with salt. The Mianwali portion of the range runs 
north-westward towards the Indus, which it meets at Mari, 
opposite Kalabagh, and rising again on the western side ts 
continued in the Khattak-Maidani hills. The scenery through- 
out the range is rugged and often sublime, but wanting 
in softness and beauty. In many parts it becomes simply 
barren and uninviting. 

The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, 
occur in the shape of solid rock on the slopes of this table- 
land, and form the largest known deposits in the world. The 
mineral is quarried at the Mayo Mines, in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Khewra, a few miles north-east of Pind 
Didan Khan in Jhelum District, at NGRpeuR in Jhelum, at 
WARCHA in Shahpur, and at KALABAGH in Mianwali District. 
Coal also occurs in the Salt Range both in oolite and Tertiary 
strata: the former at Kalabagh, and the latter between Jalalpur 
and Pind Dadan Khan. It is of inferior quality, however, con- 
sisting of a brown lignite, difficult to burn and yielding a large 
proportion of ash. Besides salt and coal, other valuable 
minerals occur in these hills. 

Few areas in India are of greater geological interest than the 
Salt Range, the sedimentary rocks in which have yielded fossils 
ranging from Cambrian to Tertiary, while the deposits of rock- 
salt constitute one of the most difficult problems with which 
the Indian geologist has to deal. A striking feature of the 
sedimentary beds is their marked variation in different parts 
of the range, and no single section affords a representative 
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sequence. The following list of formations is compiled from 
4 large number of sections seen in different localities -— 


« onglomerates and sandstones Siwiiny : 
sandstone and red clay Nahan er lower Siwal 


y Pe Uli. Tertius. 


Unconformity. 


Nu thtie Hmestene ] an CATs nears -_ 
ummuhtic limestone, underlun Ps 5) cle, sand I Loner Toruary 


etone, and coal. : : ‘ : i 
U ecconfermity. 
Whitish sandstone . a 5 . ‘ Fow r Creteceeus, 
Dark shales and lirestone., with opine rates avd 


belemnites ‘ J 7 . +4 Toressic. 


Unconformity. 
Limestone with ceratites (upper ceratite lime atone’ 


Sands ! atone 
andstone do. (ceratite sanding. ‘ pone Tria-. 
Marl do. (ceratite marl}. . | 
Limestone do. (lower ceratite limestone 
Limestone with ammonites and brachiog ws Chidru 
group, or upper Productus limestun 
Limestone with Nenasjas and brachierots \ ecnia 
group, or middle Preductus lmnestes, Sper Permian, 
pandstone with brachiopods Amb giogt. or ome e 
Producins beds . : 3 : : 
Lavender clay ; ‘ ‘ ‘ +) Power Por ar, 
Speckled sandster € - 7 . e 2s rerhaps.b part, 
Olive sandstone. , 4 . : ‘ : | Upper Carl eenferens 
yi 
Boulder-bed , : : ; a : : 


Uncontfornuty. 


Sandstone with yseudomorphs salt (Salt ) 

pseudomorph zone. : . : : » | Cambrian. 
Magnesian sandstone. s x ; fez" : 
Shales with vdolus and trilolites : Z .) 
Purple sandstone. - : i Niesunknowes 
Red salt merl, with rovk-salt ani gvy sie = 
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Jumna (Samenas the Dion ee of Ptoluemy, Jvman s of 
Pliny, and Jofares of Arrian).-\ Sigs pen Northern India 
Rising im the Tehri State (gr rN. 78° 27) Ea, eight mines 
west of the lofty mountain eee (20,731 fret), it Hows 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotri, and winds through the Outer 
Himalayas for cighty miles, receiving a few small streams. At 
the point where it passes into the Dun, the valley hetween thy 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks, it receives the Tons, which is there 
the larger stream = Its course now runs southwest for 22 
miles, Gividing the Kiarda Dan (Punjab) from Dehra bran 
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(United Provinces): two large affluents, the Giri from Sirmtr 
on the west and the Asan from Dehra on the east, join tt here, 
The Jumna picrees the Siwaliks g3 miles from its source, 
at Khara, end divides Ambala and Karnal Listricts in the 
Punjab from Saharanpur and Muzaffamagar in the United 
Provinces. It is a large river at Faizabad, where it gives off 
the WrsTERN and EasTERN Jumna Canats. Near Bidhauli 
in Muzaffarnagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for So miles, dividing Meerut District from the Punjab, till 
it reaches Delhi. Ten miles below Delhi it gives off the AGRA 
Cana from its western bank at Okhla. It then turns south- 
east for 27 miles to Dankaur, when it again resumes a 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on the east the 
Kotha Nadi and the Hinpay, and on the west the Sabi Nadi. 
Below Delbi the river forms the boundary between Gurgaon 
District im the Punjab and Bulandshahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It-then enters Muttra and, crossing 
it, turns east till the borders of Agra are reached. ‘Throughout 
its course in this District, where it receives the BANGANGA, 
and also in Etawah, it winds in a remarkable manner, its bed 
lying deep between high banks which are furrowed by steep 
ravines. Just before Jalaun District 1s icached the great river 
CuHaMpBAL from Rajputana juins it, and the Jumna then divides 
the three Districts of Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad from 
J@laun, Hamirpur, and Banda. In Cawnpore District the 
Sengar, and in Fatehpur the Non and Rind, flow into it ; close 
to Hamiipur it receives the Briwa, and in Banda District 
the KEN. It finally falls into the Gancts below .\lahabad, 
S60 miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
in the United Provinces than the Ganges ; but it is nut so large 
or important a stream, and does not carry as much water as is 
required by the canals taken from it. The supply is therefore 
increased from the Ganges by means of the cut into the 
Hunvan; and the Irrigation Commission (rgo1) recently 
proposed to make more water from the Ganges available by 
increasing the supply of the Lower Ganges Canal through a cut 
from the SARDA. The Jumna supphes drinking-water to the 
cities of Agra and Allahabad, which possesses, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is crossed 
by railway bridecs near Sarsawa in Saharanpur, at Delhi, Muttra, 
Agra, Kalpt (2,626 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,230 fect). 
The breadth of water-suriace in the dry scason varies from 
2.600 feet at Okhle and 1,500 ieet at Kalpi to 2,200 feet at 
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Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 
in the dry season. The Jumna drains a totul area of about 
118,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of sume importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearmg away rcefs of Aaxkar 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Etawah J)istuct. 
Before the opening of the East Indian Railway. inuch cotton 
xrown in Bundelkhand was sent down the t.svcr from RKalpi. 
a\t present timber is carried down the upper portion, and stone 
and grain in the lower courses. The principal towns on or near 
its bank are: Delhiin the Punjab; and Baghpat, Mat, Bnnda- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, gra, Firozabid, Batesar, Etawah, 
Kalpi, Hamirpur, and .\llahabad in the United Provinces. 

Chautang.—River in the Ambala and Karnal Districts 
of the Punjab, rising in the plains a few mics south of the 
SakaswatTi, to which it runs parallel for «a distance. Near 
Balchhapar the two rivers apparently unite in the sands, but 
reappear in two distinct channels farther Gown, the Chautang 
running parallel to the Jumna, and then turnin, westward to- 
wards Hansi and Hissar. The bed in this part of its course 
affords a channel for the Hissar branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal. Traces of the deserted waterway are visible as far as 
the GHacGar, which it formerly joined some miles below 
Bhatnair, after a course of about 260 miles . but the stream is 
nuw entirely diverted into the canal. In fornier days it lost 
itself in the sand, like others of the smaller cis-Sutlej rivers. 
Some authoritics consider that the Chautan, was orinally 
an artificial channel. Cultivation extends aun. ity banks ina 
few isolated patches, but for the most part a rnp of dense 
jungle lines ity course. 

Saraswati.—River of the Punjab. ms rl in Sirmtr Static 
close to the borders ef Ambala Dusters. Tt Gobocehes on the 
plains at \dh Badriva place held sacred by all Hindus. 4 
few miles further on it disappears in the sand, but comes up 
again about three miles to the south at the y age of Bhaw dane 
pur. .\t Balehhapar it wpain vanishes fora Ssort distance. but 
emerges once more and flows on in a southwesterly direction 
across Karnal, until it joins the Ghaccar in Paudla territory 
after a course of about rro miles. .\ Distries canal takes off 
from it near Pehowa in Karnal District. “lie word Saraswati, 
the feminine of Saraswat, is the Sanskrit form of the Zend 
Haragaity (Arachosia) and means ‘rich on lakes. The bane 
was probably given to the river by tne cron invaders an 
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memory of the Harayaiti of .\rachosia, the taodern Helmand 
in Seistan. 

Ghaggar.—A river of Northern India. It rises on the 
lower slopes of the Himilayas in the Native State of Sirmar, 
in 30° 4’ Nv and 77° 14’ E, Passing within three miles of 
Amb3la town and touching British territory, it traverses the 
Native State of Patiala, where it receives the SAR ASWaTiI, enters 
Hissir District, and finally loses itself in Bikaner territory near 
Hanumiangarh, formerly called Bhatnair. The river was once 
an affluent of the Indus, the dry bed of the old channel being 
stil traceable. It is not a perennial stream, but depends on 
the monsoon rainfall for its supply. At present every village 
through which the stream passes in its upper course diverts a 
vertion of its waters for irrigation, and no less than 10,000 
acres In Ambala District alone are supplied from this source. 
The dams thus erected check the course of the stream, while 
the consequent deposit of silt, greatly facilitated by the dams, 
has permanently diminished the power of the water to force its 
way across the dead level of the Karnil or Patiala plains. 
Near Jakhal station on the Southern Punjab Railway a Dis- 
trict canal, the Rangoi, takes off from the main stream, and 
irrigates an average of 12,000 acres annually. The Bikaner 
Darbar constantly complained that the dams constructed in 
Hissir District prevented the water of the river from entering 
their territory ; and in r8g6 it was decided to construct a weir 
at the lower end of the Dhanur lake at Otu, which supplies 
two canals, one on the north and the other on the south bank. 
The work was completed at a cost of 6 lakhs, of which the 
Bikaner State contributed nearly half. The two canals are 
nearly 95 miles in length (512 miles in Btkaner and about 434 
in British territory), and have more than 23 miles of distribu- 
taries. They form the most important irrigation works in the 
Bikaner State, and have supplied about ro,o00 acres annually 
since 1897-8. 

The Ghaggar water, in or near the hills, when used for 
drinking, produces disastrous results, causing fever, enlarged 
spleen, and goitre; families are indeed said to die out in the 
fourth generation, and the villages along its banks are greatly 
under-populated. Only the prospect of obtaining exceptional 
returns for their labours can induce cultivators to settle in such 
an unhealthy region. During the lower portion of its course 
in Hissar Tistrict the bed of the river is dry from November to 
June, and yields excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in 
the rains the water-supply is very capricious, and from time 
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to time it fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the hills. 

Sutlej (Sa¢/aj; the Zaradros of Ptolemy and Arran: the 
Sutudrt or Satadru of the Vedas: ‘flowing in a thousand 
channels’)—One of the ‘five rivers’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising near the more 
westerly of the Manasarowar Lakes in Tibet in 30° 20% N. and 
81° 25’ Eat a height of 15,200 fect, the Sutlej flows in a 
north-westerly direction along the southern slopes of the Kailas 
mountains to the Chincse frontier outpost at Shipki. Here its 
elevation is 10,000 feet above the sca. Thence turning south- 
west by south it enters the Kandiwar valley in Bashahr State, 
receiving the waters of the Li or river of Spiti near Dahlang. 
Tts course in Kanawar is 80 miles. After leaving that valley it 
flows west-south-west through deep gorges in the hills, sepa- 
rating the Saraj ¢aksi/ of Kult and Mandi State on the north 
from the Simla Hill States on the south. In this reach he 
Rampur, the capital of Bashahr, and Biléspur town, Then 
winding throuzh Bilaspur State the Sutlej enters the Jaswin 
Din in Hoshiirpur, and turning suddenly south-east, past the 
town of Anandpur-M&akhowdl in that Tstrict, pierces the 
Siwaliks at Ripar, after a course of 160 miles from the westuin 
extremity of Kanawar. In the hills, the Sutle} is crossed by 
bridges at Wangtu, Rampur, Lohri, and Seoni. .\t Rtipar it 
takes a sudden bend to the west, and debouching upon the 
plains divides the Jullundur Dodb from the Sirhind plateau. 
At the south-west corner of Kapiirthala State (31° 11’ N. 
and 75° 4’ E.) the sluggish waters of the Bein and the broad 
stream of the Beas flow into the Sutle}. Drom this point the 
united stream preserves an almost uniform seuth-westeny 
course. dividing the Bari Doeib to the north from the sandy 
plains of Ferozepore and Bahiwalpur to the south, upnl after 
receiving the Chenab at Madwala it joms the Indus at Mithan- 
kot im Muzaffargarh Distrit. The total length of the river is 
goo miles. In the plains it ms fringed by a fertile lowlend 
valley, confined on cither side by high banks leadimy to the 
naturally barren tablelands that form the watersheds of the 
Ravi to the north and the Fummna to the south. The lower valey 
of the Sutlej is less fertile, and closely resembles the deserts ot 
Rajputina. As soon as it enters the plains the river is robbed 
of half it waters by the Srrninp Canar, whieh takes off at 
Riipar from the southern bank of the river, and irrates large 
tracts in Ludhiana and Ferevepore Pistriets and the adjacent 
Native States. Soon after the Beds joins the Sutiet. the Ui pir 
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SUTLEJ system of inundation canals takes olf trum its northern 
bank to irrigate parts of Lahore and Montgomery Districts, 
Finally, the Lower SurLey Canats draw off most of the 
remaining water to irrigate the rainless tracts of south-west 
Multan. The river 1s open to small craft all the year round, 
but there is little traffic above Ferozepore. It is bridged by 
the North-Western Railway at Phillaur, Kastir, and Adam- 
wahan in Bahawalpur. 

After it leaves the hills the river is never called Sutlej by the 
people, and it has changed its course more than once in his- 
torical times. The history of those changes can be traced 
with considerable probability and detail. In the time of Arrian, 
the Sutlej found an independent outlet into the Rann of 
Cutch. In the year A.p. rooo it was a tributary of the Hakra, 
and dowed in the Eastern Nara. Thence the former bed can 
be traced hack through Bahawalpur and Bikaner into the Sirsa 
tahsil of Hissar, until it is lost near Tohana. From Tohdna to 
Rtipar this old bed cannot be traced ; but it is known that the 
Sutle} took a southerly course at Ripar, instead of turning 
West, as now, to join the Beds. Thus the Sutlej or the Hakra 
—for both streams flowed in the same bed—is probably the 
lost river of the Indian desert, whose watery made the sands of 
Bikaner and Sind a smiling garden. By 1245 the Sutlej had 
taken a more northerly course, the Hakra had dried up, and 
aogreat migration took place of the people of the desert—as 
it thus became—to the Indus valley. The course then taken 
hy the Sutlej was apparently a continuation of the present 
course of the Ghaygar. About 15y3 the Sutlej left the 
Ghaggur and went north once more. ‘The Beas came south 
to meet it, and the two flowed in the same channel under 
various names—Machhu Wah, Hariini, and, Narni, Nil, 
and Gharah. Then the Sutlej once more returned to its old 
course and rejoined the Ghaggar. It was only in 1796 that 
the Sutlej again left the Ghaggar and finally joined the Beds. 

Beas (ffiphasis of the Greeks; Arjikija of the Vedas ; 
Sanskrit /%asa).—One of the ‘ five rivers’ of the Punjab from 
which the Province derives its name. Rising on the southern 
face of the Rohtang pass in Kuli, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
the Beas traverses the State of Mandi and enters Kangra Dis- 
inct at Sanghol, 1,920 feet above sea-level. uring the early 
part of its course the fall averages 125 feet per mile. .\ fine 
suspension bridge spans the river at Mandi town, und a bridge 
of boats is kept up during the cold season at Dera Gopipur 
m Kangra District. During its lower hill course .he Beds is 
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crossed by numerous ferries, at many of which the means of 
communication consists of inflated skins (dara/s). Lower down 
it meanders in a westerly course through hilly country, with a 
fall of 7 feet to the mile, and forms the main channel for the 
drainage of Kangra. Near Reh in that District it divides into 
three channels, which reunite after passing Mirthal, 1,000 feet 
above sea-level. On meeting the Siwalik Hills in Hoshiarpur, 
the river sweeps sharply northward, forming the boundary be- 
tween that District and Kangra. Then bending round the base 
of the Siwiliks, it takes a southerly direction, separating the 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. In this portion of 
its course through the uplands of the Punjab plains, a strip of 
low alluvial soil fringes its banks, subject in floodtime to in- 
undation from the central stream. The main channel is broad 
and ill-defined, full of islands and expanding from time to time 
into wide pools. The depth does not exceed 5 feet in the dry 
season, increasing to 15 feet during the rains. Broad flat- 
bottomed country boats navigate this portion of the stream 
throughout the year. No bridges span the Beds ir the Dis- 
tricts of Hoshiarpur or Gurdaspur. -.\fter touching Jullundur 
District fur a few miles, the river forms the boundary between 
Amritsar and the Kapiirthala State. .\t Beds station it is 
crossed by a railway bridge on the North-Western Railway ; 
and a bridge of boats on the grand trunk road is also main- 
tained there during the cold season. The channel shifts from 
year to year through the alluvial valley according to the 
action of the floods. Finally, the Beds joins the Sutlej at 
the south-western boundary of the Kapdrthala State, after a 
total course of 290 miles. It ranks sisth in size among the 
rivers of the Punjab. 

The chief tributaries are the Chakki and the Bein. The 
Chakki collects the dramage of the Chamha hilly and its main 
stream joins the Beis near Mirthal, while the other branch, 
formerly a tributary of the Ravi, has been turned aside by the 
Bari Doab Canal and forced to return to the Beds lower down. 
The Bein—called the ‘Black’ (sz4) Bem to distinguish it 
from the ‘White’ (safez) Bein—rises in the Siwaliks. and joins 
the Beds ro miles above its junction with the sutlej. 

The old course of the Beds can be traced from tts present 
point of junction with the Sutluj through Lahore and Mont- 
gomery Districts to the place where it used to join the Chenah, 
near Shujabid, before the Chenab turned westwards. The 
united waters of the Jhelum, Chenab, and Ravi joined the 
Beds in those days 28 miles south of Multdn. sinee the end 
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of the eighteenth century the course of the Leds has changed 
but little. 

Ravi (the A/draoks of Arman, the Larushn? of the 
Vedas, and the “ries? of clussical Sanskrit authors. The 
present name means ‘sun’),—One of the ‘five rivers’ of the 
Punjab from which the Province derives its name. Rising in 
the Kula subdivision of Kangra District, it immediately passes 
into the Chamba State, after which it re-enters British territory 
on the borders of Gurdaspur Jvistrict, opposite Basoli in the 
Jammu district of Kashmir, forming the boundary of that 
State for 25 miles, with a general south-westerly course. It 
leaves the hills at Shahpur, but still flows between high cliffs, 
while on the Jammu side the mountains rise from its very 
brink. At Madhopur, the head-works of the Bari Doaib Canal 
draw off a large portion of its waters. Theneeforward the 
banks sink in height, and the river assumes the usual character 
of the Punjab streams, flowing in the centre of an alluvial 
valley, with high outer banks at some distance from its present 
bed. In 187o it carried away the Tali Sahib shrine near Dera 
Nanak, a place of great sanctity with the Sikhs, and _ still 
threatens that town. The Ravi next passes between Sialkot 
and Amritsar Districts, preserving its general south-westerly 
direction. The depth here is not more than a foot in March 
and April, swelling in June and September to 18 or 20 feet. 
Entering the istrict of Lahore, it runs within a mile of 
Lahore city, and throws out several branches which soon, 
however, rejoin the parent stream. A railway and foot-bridge 
spans the river a few miles north of Lahore, and the grand 
trunk road crosses it by a bridge of boats. After entering 
Montgomery District it receives its chief tributary, the Degh, 
on ity north-western bank. The Dezh rises in Jammu and 
flows through Sialkot and Lahore Districts, bringing with it 
large deposits of silt and affording great facilities for irrigation 
by wells. The Ravi then passes into Multin  WDistrict, 
where it is again bridged by the North-Western Railway near 
Sidhnai, and finally falls into the Chenib in 30° 31’ N. and 
71° 51” E., after a total course of about 450 miles. 

Throughout its course in the plains, the Ravi flows every- 
where in a comparatively narrow valley, often only a couple of 
miles in width, with generally a very tortuous channel. In one 
part, however, the river runs a perfectly straight course for 
12 miles from Kuchlumba to Sarai Sidhu in Multin District. 
between high wooded banks, forming a beautiful reach called 
the Sidhnai, where the Srpynar Cana takes off. Few: islands 
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are formed, but the bed shifts occasionally from place to pluce. 
The floods of the Ravi fertilize only a fringe of one or two miles 
on either side, and it is little employed for direct irrigation, 
although it supplies water to the Bart Doab and Sidhnai Canals. 
Navigation is difficult, but grain is shipped from Lahore in 
considerable quantities. eeddr timber, floated down im rafts 
from the Chamba forests during the rams, only finds its way 
to Lahore in seasons of heavy flood. In 1397 the Ravi still 
flowed east and south of Multan and united with the Bers, as 
it did in the time of Chach (A.p. Soo). The change of course 
northwards has been comparatively slight. and its date is 
uncertain. Evin now, at times of high flood, the water finds 
its Way to Multan by the old channel. 

Chenab (the Acesines of the Greeks and -{srAnz of the 
Vedas).—River in Kashmir and the Punjab, and one of the 
‘five rivers’ from which the Punjab derives its name. It 
rises in the Himalayan canton of Lahul in two streams: the 
Chandra, which issues from a large saow-bed on the south-east 
side of the Bara Lacha at a height of 16.221 feet: and the 
Bhiga, which rises on the north-west slopes of the pass. Thi 
Chandra, after flowing south-east for 55 miles, sweeps round 
the base of the mid-Himalayas and joins the Dhiga at ‘Tand 
after a total course of t1§ miles. The course of the Bhdze te 
Tandi is only 65 miles, its average fall bung 125 feet per mile. 
The united stream, now known as the Chandra-Bhaga or 
Chenab, flows through the Pangi valley in Chamba State 
and then enters the Padar district of Kashmir at an elevation 
of 6,000 feet. Thence for 180 miles it flows between steep 
cliffs of the high mountains, and then for 25 miles throuzh the 
lower hills to Akhntr, where it becomes navigable. There are 
three remarkable bends in the Chenib. Where it reache- 
Kishtwar from a north-west course at suddenly twists cue 
south . at fanzalwdr it tacks from south to west; and at Armes 
it leaves its westerly course and flows due south past Riisi vo 
Akhnin. At cach of these turns the Chenab is joined by 
a stream of considerable size, and at every Chance of course Un 
river seems to cut through the mountain tance alone which 
it had been ilowing. 

The chief tributaries in its passace through Kishtwir. 
Bhadrawax, and Jammu are the Umar and shudi, und the 
Bhutna and Maru Wardwan riscts. Between Kishtwar and 
Akhnir it receives the waters of the Golin Lar and Lidar Kal. 
end the Bichlan oad Ans. ind between K Sst and the weste, 
ue Tens bher. an 
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several bridzcs, two of which, on the routes from Jammu to 
Kashmir and from Kashmir to Kishtwir respectively, are of 
a superior description. The rest are of the primitive ia 
type—three ropes stretched across the stream in the form of 
a triangle. 

The Chenab re-enters the Punjab at Khairit Rihal in Sialkot 
District. The Tawi joins it almost at once, and the first place 
of importance in British territory is Wazirabad, where the 
Alexandra Bride carries the North-Western Railway across 
the river. Throughout its course in the plains the river flows 
in a wide and shifting bed of sand. A few miles south-west of 
Wazirabad the main branch of the Lower CHENAB Cana takes 
off at Khanki: and thence the river flows on greatly diminished 
in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the west from the Rechna 
Doaib on the east, until the Jhelum joins it in Jhang District 
at Trimmu. Thence the two rivers flow under the name of 
the Chenab, till joined by the Ravi near Sidhu and the Sutlej 
at Madwala. The North-Western Railway crosses it again 
at Sher Shah. Thence it flows on under the name of the 
PanyNnap, to join the Indus at Mithankot. Small boats can 
navigate the river in the plains all the year round, but there 
is little traffic above Chiniot. 

There is evidence to show that the Chenab flowed to the 
east of Multan as late as a.p. 1245. The Beas then occupied 
its old bed, passing Dipailpur; and the Jhelum, Chenab, and 
the Ravi met north-east of Multan, and flowing to the east of 
that city joined the Beds 28 miles south of it and east of Uch. 
Thus Multin and Uch were both in the Sind-Sagar Doab. By 
1397 the Chenab had altered its course westward and was 
flowing to the west of Multan, as it still does. The part of the 
river which divides the modern District of Gujrat from Gujran- 
wala was known to the Muhammadan historians as the Siidhara 
(Sopura), from the town of that name on its left bank. 

Bhimbar.—Tonent in Gujrat District. Punjab. Rising in 
the second Himalayan range, it drains a considerable valley 
within the mountain region, passes round the Pabbi hills, runs 
due south for 25 miles, and fertilizes a low fringe of land upon 
its banks. Four miles north-west of Gujrat town it loses itself 
in the surface of the country, moistening and enriching the 
surrounding plain; it collects again near the village of 
Hariilwala, and runs north-west until it reaches the Jalalia 
nullah, a branch of the Chenab. The Bhimbar is an un- 
manageable stream during the rains, but completely dry in the 
winter months. leavins its bed a broad waste of sand. It is 
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fordable at all points, except for some hours after heavy rains 
in the hills, 

Jhelum (/eh/am).—River of Kashmir and the Punjab, being 
the most westerly of the ‘five rivers’ from which the Punjab 
derives its name. It was known to the Muhammadan historians 
as the Bihat, Wihat, or Bihatah, corruptions of its Sanskrit 
name /7fasti (which \lexander’s historians graccized mto 
Fy dasfes, but Ptolemy more correctly as Badaspes). while its 
modern Kashmiri name is /e¢A, It may be sud to have 
its source in a noble spring of deep-blue water which issues 
from the hottum of a high scarp of a mountain spur. ‘The 
spring is known as Vernag; and at Khanabal, 15 miles north, 
its waters join the streams of Adpat, Bring, and Sandran, and 
form the starting-point of navigation. ‘The river is navigable 
without a single lock from Khanabal to Baramula, 102 miles. 
In its course to the Wular Lake, which may be regarded as 
a delta of the river, the fall is 165 feet in the first 30 miles 
and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Wular Lake to 
Baramiila the fall is very slight. 

The Jhelum river has many tributaries. On its right bank 
it receives the Liddar or Lambodri, which comes down from 
the everlasting snows overhanging the head of the Tiddar 
valley, and from the mountain lake of Tarsar. Below Srinagar 
at Shadipur—the ‘place of the marriage’ of the two rivers— 
the Sind river joins the Jhelum, and beyond the Wular Lake 
the Pohru stream, which drains the Lolab valley, merges in the 
great river. On the left bank the chief tributaries are the 
Vishay, Rembiara, Ramshi, Dudganga, Suknaig, and Dereze- 
pura. The Dudyang’ joms the Jhelum at the tower end of 
Srinagar city. 

Below Batam“a ¢s.coo fects) the placid Pocitta le tes the 
ferule banks ef the valley. and rushes beatin cow a ceep 
gorce Dotween dotty mountans of the Ravatly rance en the 
north and an extension of the Pir Panga oon the sock te 
Kohdla, 2,000 feet. At Muvaffaaabad the Keshincenodoraer 
joins the Jhelum on its right bank, while a few mes tower 
down, and on the same sudii, the Rumliir iver whron chains 
the Hazara country, adds no incomudenibie vecnies of water, 
Between Khanabal and Baramula there wae many baidves, 
but between Baramula and Domel where the Kashaneangi 
joins the Thelum, the bridges are scaree and prinupye. Much 
of the infernal commerce of Rashmi depends on the Pheten, 
An account of the various descriptions of beats uscoo wig he 
foundin the articie on SRINAG VE. 
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Below its junction with the Kishanganga the Jhelum forms 
the boundary between Kashmir State and the British Dis- 
trets of Hazira and Rawalpindi. flowing in a narrow rocky 
bed. shut in by mountains on either side. Numerous rapids 
here render navigation impossible, though large quantities 
of timber are floated down from Kashmir. <A handsome 
suspension bridge at Kohala, in Rawalpindi District, connects 
Kashmir with British territory. Below Dangalli, 4o miles east 
of Rawalpindi, the Jhelum becomes navigable. Passing into 
Jhelum District, it skirts the outlying spurs of the Salt Range, 
receiving the waters of the Kahan, and finally debouches upon 
the plains a little ahove the town of Jhelum, about 250 miles 
from its source. Below Jhelum inundation of the lowlands 
begins to be possible, and low sandy islands stud the wide bed 
of the stream. The Bunha, in the rains a roaring torrent 
which sometimes spreads over a mile of country, joins the 
Jhelum at Daraépur. After a south-westerly course of more 
than too miles, during which the river divides the District of 
Thelum from Gujrat and Shahpur, it enters the latter District 
entirely, and trends thenceforth more directly southward. The 
width in this portion of its course averages Soo yards in flood, 
dwindling during the winter months to less than half that width. 
Sudden freshes occur after heavy rains, and cause frequent 
jnundations over the lowlands, greatly increasing the productive 
power of the sotl The Jhelum next enters the District of 
Jhang. where it preserves the same general characteristics, but 
with a wider valley, bounded by the high uplands known as 
the Bar. It finally joins the Chenab at Trimmu, in 31° 11’ N. 
and 72° 12’ E., ro miles to the south of Maghiaina, after a total 
course of not less than 450 miles, of which about 200 lic within 
British territory. The current in the plains has an average rate 
of 4 miles per hour. The wedge of land between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is known as the Chaj Do&ib; while the tract 
stretching westward to the Indus bears the name of the Sind- 
Sagar Doab. 

The principal towns upon the Jhelum are Kashmir or 
Srinagar, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, Miani, Bhera, and 
Khushab. According to General Cunningham, the point where 
Alexander crossed the Hydaspes may be identified with Jalalpur 
in Jhelum District ; while nearly opposite, on the Gujrat bank, 
stands the modern battle-field of Chiliinwala. Other writers 
hold that the passage was effected near Jhelum town. A bridge 
of boats crosses the river at Khushab. The permanent railway 
bridge of the North-Western Railway also crosses it at the 
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tuwn of Jhelum, and the Sind-Sagar line at Haranpur. The 
Lower JHELUM Canat takes off at Mong Rasil in Gujrat 
District. 

Panjnad.—River in the Punjab, formed by the united 
waters of the SuTLEJ, BEAs, Ravi, CHENAR, and JHFLUM. — Its 
length is 44 miles to the junction with the Indus. 

Indus (Sanskrit, Svadfw: Greck, Svathas > Latin, Sindus).— 

The great river of North-Western India. The Indus rises in 
Tibet, and then flows through Kashinir, the Frontier Province, 
and the Punjab, and after a final course through Sind falls into 
the Arabian Sea in 23° 58’ N. and 67° 30’ FE. The drainaye 
basin of the Indus is estimated at 372,700 square miles, and 
its total length at a little over 1,800 miles. The towns 
of importance on or near its banks in British territory are, 
beginning from the south: Karichi,Kotri, Hyderabad, Schwan, 
Sukkur, Rohri, Mithankot. Dera Ghazi Khin, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Miinwali, Kalabagh, Khushalearh, and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside Course in 
British tenitory, and must be briefly dealt with here. The ly 
river rises, as above stated. in Tibet (32° No and 81° E.V behind 
the great mountain wall of the Himalayas. which forms the 
northern boundary of India, and is said to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), 
the Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the 
ring of lofty mountains about Lake Manasarowar, whence also 
the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, and the Kauriala spring, it flows 
north-west for about 160 miles under the name of Singh-ka-bab, 
until it receives the Ghar river on its south-western bank. 

A short distance below the junction of the Ghar. the Indus, 
which is supposed to have an elevation of r7.oco feet at its 
source, enters the south-eastern corner of Kashmir at an Kashmir. 
elevation of 13.S00 fect. flowing slowly over a dome fat or 
alluvium, Following a steady north-by-west course it ~kirts 
Leh at a heteht of ro.sso feet and drops to 8,090 fet in 
Baltistin, just before it receives the waters of the Shyok river, 
At Leh it is jomed by the 7askar river. and is crossed by the 
great trade route into Contral Asia via the Karakorum Pass. 
Farly travellers hke Dr. Thomson and Mr. Blane have described 
this portion of the Indus. The former found numerous hot 
springs, some of them with a temperature of 174 and exhaling 
a sulphurous gas. Still flowing north, but more westerly, 
through Kashmir territory, it passes near Skirdu in Baltistin, 
and reaches the Haramosh mountain (24.300 feet) In about 
34° so’ N. and 74° 30’ E. Here it takes a turn southward, 
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at an acute angle, and passing beneath the Hattu Pir, at an 
elevation of 4,0co0 feet, enters Kohistan in the Dir, Swit, and 
Chitral Agency near Gur. The stecpness of its fall varies, 
now becoming greater, now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the damming of the river by huge glaciers and the 
formation of great thicknesses of lacustrine deposit. The Indus 
has been the cause of serious and disastrous floods ; the rapid 
stream dashes down gorges and wild mountain valleys; and 
in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific blasts. 
Even in summer, when it is said to dwindle down to a fordable 
depth during the night, it may during the course of the day 
swell Into an impassable torrent from the melting of the snows 
on the adjoining heights. Opposite Skardu in Balustan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more than 
500 feet wide and g or ro feet in depth. After leaving Gur, 
it flows for about 120 miles south-west through the wilds 
of Kohistin, until it enters the North-West Frontier Province 
(35° 25’ N. and 73° 5x’ E.), near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mahaban mountain. ‘The only point to which special 
allusion can be made in the long section of its course beyond 
British territory is the wonderful gorse by which the river 
bursts throuzh the western ranges of the Himalayas. This 
gorge: is near Skirdu, and is said to be 14,000 feet im sheer 
descent. 

The Indus, on entering the Hazara District of the North- 
West Frontier Province, 512 miles from its source, is about 
roo yards wide in \ugust. navigable by rafts, but of no great 
depth, and studded with sandbanks and islands. — It is fordable 
in many places during the cold season; but floods or freshes 
are sudden, and Ranjit Singh iy said to have lost a force, 
variously stated at from 1,200 to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even the large and solid terry-boats which ply 
upon it are sometimes swept away. Almost opposite Attock 
it receives the KApnuL river, which brings down the waters 
of Afghanistan. The two rivers have about un erfual volume ; 
both are very swiit, and broken up with rocks. Their junction 
during floods is the scene of a wild confusion of waters. The 
Kabul river is navigable for ubout 40 mules above the con- 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus impracticable. 
Attock, the limit of the upward navigation of the Indus, forms 
the first important pamt on the river within British territory. 
By this tse it has flowed upwards of S60 miles, or nearly one- 
half of its total length, its rather course to the sea being about 
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y4o miles. It has fallen from an elevation of 17,000 fect at 
its source in Tibet to about 2,000 feet, the height of Attock 
being 2,079 feet. In the hot season, opposite the fort, its 
velocity is 13 miles an hour; and in the cold season, 5 to 
7 miles. The rise of ordinary foods is from 5 to 7 feet in 
twenty-four hours, and the maximum is 50 feet above cold- 
season level. Its width varies greatly with the scason—at 
one time being more than 250 yards, at another less than 100, 
The Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway bridge opencd 
in 1883, a bridge of boats, and a ferry, The main trunk read 
to Peshawar also crosses the river by a subway on the railway 
bridge. 

«After leaving Attock, the Indus flows almest due south, 
forming the western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 
Sulaiman Hills. The great north road from Bannu to Sind 
runs for several hundred miles parallel with its western bank . 
and from Attock to Mahmid Kot the Mari-Attock, Mari, and 
Sind-Sagar branches of the North-Western Railway run along 
its eastern bank. Twelve miles below Attock the Indus reeeives 
the waters of the Haroh, a rapid stream: which, rising in the 
Murree hills as the Dhand, meets the Karral conung down 
from the Mochpuri peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
a total course of 90 miles. At Makhad, the Sohan brings in 
all the drainage of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is 
not taken by the Jhelum river. The Indus forms the eastern 
border of the two frontier Districts of Dera Ismail Khan in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Dera Ghazi Khan in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagar Doab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow strip of British territory between it and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the weat. Just above Mithan- 
kot, in the south of Dera Ghazi Khan Pustrict. if receives the 
accumulated waters of the Punjab. Between the Indes and 
the Jumma flow the five great streams from which the Punjab 
(Panjab, hterally *The five waters’) takes its name. ‘These 
are the JHELUM, the CHrNaAp, the Ravi, the Bras. and the 
Suter. After various junctions these unite to form the river 
PANINAD, literally ‘The five streams, which marks for a short 
space the boundary between British territory and the Bahawalpur 
State, and unites with the Indus near Mithankot, about gue nulcs 
from the sea. In the cold season the breadth of the Indus 
above the confluence is about 6co yards, its velocity 5 miles 
an hour, its depth from 12 te 15 feet, and its estimated din- 
charge 10.c09 ta 25,000 cubic feet per second. During floc d- 
times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 miles, and the 
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discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The dimensions 
of the Panjnad above the point of junction are somewhat less 
than those of the Indus during the cold season, but during the 
monsvon floods they are almost as large. ‘Phe whole course 
of the Indus through the Punjab is broken by islands and 
sandbanks ; but beautiful scenery is afforded along its banks, 
which abound with the date, acucia, pomegranate, and other 
trees, 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level 
of the sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the boundary 
between the Punjab and Bahawalpur State, until, near Kash- 
mor, it enters Sind in 28° 26’ N.and 69° 47’ E. From Bukkur 
(in Sind) to the sea the river is known familiarly among the 
Sindis as the Darya (‘the river’). Pliny writes of Ladus sncolts 
Sindus appeliatus. It first touches Sind close to Kashmor 
town in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it from 
the Bahawalpur State and Sukkur District. Formerly in years 
of high inundation its floods reached Jacobabad, finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the 
Kashmor embankment, which is the largest in Sind, was 
erected. Leaving Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, divides 
Larkana and Karachi from the Khairpur State and Hyderabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouth, into the 
Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-western course of 
450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width frum 4580 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 680 yards. 
During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. Its 
depth varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the 
snows of the Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and slightly 
charged with saline ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate 
of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages 8 miles per 
hour; at ordinary times 4 miles. The discharge per second 
varies between a minimum of 19,oco and a maximum ot 
$20,000 cubic feet. On an average the temperature of the 
water is to° lower than that of the air. Near the station 
ot Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine 
railway bridge. ‘The Sukkur bridge was opened in 1889, and 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central girder with 
a span of 200 feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
aims, cach 31o feet long. The Indus begins to rise in March, 
attains ity maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in September. The maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hisderabad, was 22 feet 7 inches in 1894. There are many 
other gauges on the river. 
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The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3,000 square The Indus 
miles, and extends along the coast-line for 125 miles. It is de! 
almost a perfect level, and nearly destitute of timber, the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone supplying fuel. In these respects 
the delta is simular to that of the Nile, but dissimilar to that 
of the Ganges. The marshy portions contain good pasturage, 
and rice grows luauriantly wherever cultivation is possible 
but the soil yenerally is not fertile, being a miature of sand 
and clay. In the Shahbandar Aj/vka are immense deposits 
of salt. The chmate of the delta is cool and bracing in the 
winter months, hot in the summer, and during the floods most 


unhealthy. 

The Indus formerly flowed down the middle of the THAL, Changes ta 
Basira, a villaye in the centre of the Muzaffargarh Thal, was ees 
called Bet Basira; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end 
of the Thal, a long lake is still eatant which once formed the 
Indus bed. In 1S$00 the river at the apex of the delta divided 
into two main streams, known as the Baghiar and Siti; but 
in 1837 it had entirely deserted the former channel. ‘Phe 
Khedewari passage also, which before 181y was the highway 
of water traffic to Shahbandar, was in that vear closed by an 
earthquake. In 1837 the Kakaiwari, which had then inereascd 
from a shallow creek to a river with an ayeraye width at low 
water of 770 yards, was recognized as the highway ; but before 
1867 this also was completely blocked. In 18y7 the river 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Rohri, destroying the 
cultivated fields and the Mando-Dahiro road. Yando Nijabat 
on the right bank and Mitham on the left have heen swept 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. Por the present the 
Hajaimro, which before (S45 was navigable only by the smallest 
boats, is the mam estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hajimro is that of a funnel with the mouth to the sea. on 
the east side of the entrance is a beacon 9§ feet high, visib'c 
for 2 niles; and two well-manned pilot buats lie inside the bar 
to point out the difficulties of navigation, 

The following facts illustrate further the shifting nature or 
the Indus. In 1845 Ghordban, then the chicf commercial 
town of the delta, was on the tiver bank; but in 1545 the nve: 
deserted tts bed. The town of Keti was built cn the new 
bank. The new bank overflowed a few years later, and a second 
Rett had to be built farther off At present one of the chief 
obstructions to navigation jy a sertes of rocks between Tatta 
and Bhiman-jo-pura, which, in 1846, were 8 mies inlund. 
In 1863 a thousand acres of the Dhireja forest were sacpet 
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away. The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in 
constant progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact 
that travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slips in a minute. In some places the elephant grass 
(ZLipha elk phantina) does good service by driving its roots very 
deeply (often g feet) into the ground, and thereby holding 
it toyether. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfall, the 
annual average being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultiva- 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, 
almost to as great an extent as in the typical example of Egypt. 
But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting ; at only three places— 
Sukkur, Jerruck, and Kotri—are the mver banks permanent ; 
and during the season of flood the melted snows of the 
Himalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
embankment can restrain. From time immemorial this annual 
inundation, which is to Sind what the monsoons are tu other 
parts of India, has been utilized as far as possible by an 
industrious peasantry, who lead the water over their fields by 
countless artificial channels. Many such channels, constructed 
in the days of native rule, extend 30 and even 40 miles from 
the river bank. Recently the systematic schemes of British 
engineers have added numerous perennial canals, such as 
the Jimrao, constructed on scientific principles. The first 
recorded inundation of the Indus took place in 1833 ; another 
occurred in 1841 on a much larger scale. This flood was said 
to have been caused by the bursting of a glacier which formed 
over an accumulation of water in the Nubra ‘I'so, intu which 
there was a regular and steady flow from the surrounding 
hills. Eventually, the glacier was burst asunder by the pressure, 
and the released floods poured down the Shyok valley, carrying 
everything before them. There was another great flood in 
-\ugust, 1858, when the river rose go feet in a few hours, and 
the greater part of the private property in Naushahra canton- 
ment was destroyed. Lower down in its course considerable 
damage has been caused in Dera GuHaAzi Kuan Disrnict, 
where protective works were undertaken. Of recent years the 
Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor to the mouth 
of the Bezdui canal, a distance of more than 50 miles. he 
embankment has proved a great protection to the North-Westemn 
Railway, which here runs at right anules to the river. 

A full account of irrigation in Sinp will be found in the 
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article on that Province. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list of the principal works, following the Indus downwards 
from the Punjab. The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal being led from Kalabagh down the 
Sind-Sdgar Doab, but the dirficulties in the way are at present 
considerable. The waters of the river are first utilized on 
a large scale in the Ixpts INUNDATION Canats, which water 
a narrow strip between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains. 
The canals in this tract have an agereeate leneth of Goo miles, 
of which 1oS have been constructed under British rule. In 
Muzaffargarh District the MuzaArrakGARH CaNats take off from 
the Indus and Chenab, and in the Native State of Bahawalpur 
the Chenadb and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute to 
render cultivation possible. In Sind the following are the 
chief canal systems :—on the right or west bank, the Desert, 
Unar Wah, Begiri, Sukkur, Ghar, and Western Nara; on the 
left or east, the Nara Supply Channel, Mahi Wah, Jamo, 
a branch of the Eastern Nara, and the ExsttRN NAka with 
many distributaries, the principal being the Mithrao and Pinjari. 
Other important canals are the Fuleli with two mouths, the 
Nasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by canals from 
the Indus in 1903~4 was :—in the Punjab, 714 square miles ; 
in Sind, 4,925 square miles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the Naviga- 
expectations that were at one time formed. Before British ™ 
arms had conquered Sind and the Punjab, it was hoped that 
the fabled wealth of Central Asia might be brought by this 
course down to the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is 
concerned, experience has proved in this case, ay with most 
other Indian rivers, that the cheapness of watcr communication 
cannot compete with the superior speed and certainty of rail- 
ways. Since the opening of the Indus Valley State Railway 
(now included in the North-Western system) in the autumn 
of 1878, navigation on the Indus, whether hy steamer or by 
native boat, has greatly fallen off. The yeneral character 
of the Indus trade may be inferred from the statistics of imports 
and exports into the Punjab by ‘rail and river, which refer 
only to traffic borne in part or wholly on the Indus. The 
original ‘Indus Flotilla,’ which was broken up in 1862, placed 
its first steamer on the river in 1835. In 18sy a company 
established another Indus flotilla in connexion with the Sind 
Railway, with which it was formally amalgamated in 1870, the 
joint head-quarters being removed to Lahore. The railway 
flotilla was abolished in 1882-3. These were not the only flotilla 
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experiments on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam 
Company obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs. 50,000 from Govern- 
ment; but, as the current proved too powerful tor its steamers, 
the company stopped the tratic, and eventually collapsed. 

For the conservancy of the lower part of the mver, Act I 
of 1863 (Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and 
the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Conservator 
and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realized being expended 
on the improvement of navigation’, <A special export board, 
known as the Indus Commission, was constituted in 1901. 

The boats of the Indus are the dundo and saurak, both 
cargo-boats, the sande’, or ferry-boats, and the duxdi, or 
fishing-Loats. The cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons 
burden, and when laden draw 4 feet of water. The state 
barges or yhamptis of the Sind Mirs were built of teak, four- 
masted, and sometimes required crews of thirty men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include 
the Clipea neowhti, a species of herring largely consumed along 
the coast and in the delta, The chief of the fresh-water varieties 
are the fala, placed by Dr. Day under the Céuferdae, und 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, the Z/Za of the Ganges ; 
and the dambhro. Vhe local consumption and also the export 
of dried fa//a are very large. Otters, turtles, porpoises, water- 
snakes, and crocodiles of both species aré numerous. 

[Votes oa the Indus River (Karachi, rgor ).] 

Jumna Canal, Western.—An important perennial irriga- 
tion work in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the 
river Jumna, and irrigating Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, 
and Delhi Districts, and parts of the Native States of Patidila 
and Jind. It is by far the oldest of the great canals in the 
Province, and originated in 1356, when Firuz Shah 111 utilized 
the torrent-bed now known as the Chautang to conduct water 
to the royal gardens at Hissdr and Hansi. This was little 
more than a monsoon supply-channcl, and after about a hundred 
years Water ceased to flow farther than the lands of Kaithal. 
In 1568 the emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz 
Shih and brought a supply from the Jumna and the Somb into 
the Chautang, and so on to Hansi and Hissir. This was 
undoubtedly a perennial canal, as is testified by the ancient 
bridges at Karnal and Safidon, and the complete set of water- 
courses with which the canal was provided, besides the original 
Saad or working-plan of the canal which is still in existence 

' The Indus Consrvancy department and tees levied for its up-keep 
were abulisicd in March, rgo6. 
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and promises a supply of water all the year round. A yet 
more ambitious scheme was undertaken in 1626 by Ali Mar- 
din Khan, the engineer of the emperor Shah Jahan. The river 
supply in the western branch cf the Jumna was dammed up 
annually about 14 miles below the present head-works of the 
canal, and the water led along the drainage line at the toot 
of the highland through Panipat and Sonepat to Delhi. 
Drainages and escapes were fairly well provided for; and the 
Pulchaddar aqueduct, which took the canal across the Najafgarh 
jail drain near Delhi, was, for the time, a great engincering 
feat, and was retained, with slight modifications, when the 
branch was reopened in 181g. The net revenue from the 
canal was reckoned equal to the maintenance of 12,000 horse. 
With the decay of the Delbi empire the up-keep of the canal 
was no longer attended to: water ceased to reach Hanoi 
and Hissar in 1707, the flow on Firoz Shah's line at Safidon 
ceased in 1720, and the Delhi branch ceased to flow in 
1753-60. The Delhi branch was reopened in 1Srg, and the 
Hansi branch in 1825. The alignment of the canal was, how- 
ever, by no means satisfactory; and as early as 1846 it was 
noticed that the concentrated irrigation, the defective drainage, 
and the high banks which cut off the flow of the natural 
drainage of the country, all contributed tu rapid deteriora- 
tion of the soil and decline in health of the people. Saline 
efflorescence was rapidly spreading, and the inhabitants of 
the waterlogged area were affected with chronic disorders 
of the liver and spleen. Between 1870 and 1882 various 
remodelling schemes were sanctioned, with the object. of 
securing increased cuntrol over the supply and its distribution, 
greater facilities for navigation, and improved drainage ; and 
these have resulted in the complete disappearance of the 
swamps and accumulations of water, and a must marked 
improvement in the health of the people. The Sirsa branch 
Was sanctioned in 1888, and this and subsequent minor 
extensions have largely increased the irrigating capacity of the 
canal. No less than 200,000 acres were rendered secure in 
1896~7 by the Sirsa branch alone. 

The head of the canal ts at Tajewdla in Ambdla District In 
30° 17’ N. and 77° 37’ E. about 14 miles from the point 
where the river emerges from the lower hills. The river is 
here crossed by a weir 1,700 feet in length, flanked at each 
end by a scourmg sluice and head regulator for the Laster 
Jumna Canal on the left bank and for the Western Jumna 
Canal on the right, the full capacities authorized being 
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respectively 1,300 and 6,380 cubic feet per second. ‘The 
Western Jumna Canal has thus a maximum discharge more 
than three times that of the average flow of the Thames ar 
Teddington, For the first 14 miles of its course the canal 
runs almost entirely in the old west branch of the Jumna river. 
It then effects a junction with the Somb river, a masonry dam 
across Which holds up the combined streams and forces them 
intu the canal head at Dadipur, which is provided with a 
regulator and a rapid a short distance below. After a farther 
course of about 38 miles, chiefly in natural channels, there 
is at Indri a regulator with a lock and escape head, where the 
canal divides into the Sirsa branch and the new main line. 
The Sirsa branch has a capacity of 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
and runs for 113 miles, watering the arid tract of country 
between Indri and Sirsa. Some 31 miles farther on, the main 
line bifurcates into the Hansi and new Delhi branches. The 
Hansi branch has a length of 47 miles and a discharge of nearly 
2,000 cubic feet a second, and gives off the Butana branch 
with a capacity of 700 cubic feet a second. The new Delhi 
branch has a capacity of 1,750 cubic feet a second and a length 
of 74 miles to the point where it meets the Okhla navigation 
canal at Delhi. The total length of main canal and branches 
is 343 miles, of distributaries (major and minor) 1,797 miles, 
of drainage cuts 657 miles, of escapes 76 miles, and of mill 
channels 9 miles. The total area commanded by the canal is 
4,009 syuare miles, of which 3,300 square miles are cultivable. 
The average area of crops irrigated durmg the twenty years 
ending 18g4—5 was §29 square miles, which rose in the four 
years ending 1903~4 to an average of 944 square miles ; and 
the work is estimated to irrigate altogether 1,259 square miles. 
The capital outlay to the end of March, rgo4 (excluding a 
contribution of 114 lakhs from the Patiala State), was 172-7 
lakhs. The gross revenue for the three years ending March, 
1904, averaged 23 lakhs, and the net revenue, after paying 
all interest charges and working expenses, 7-6 lakhs, or 
4-4 per cent. on the capital outlay. The main line and the 
new Delhi branch are navigable from the head-works to Delhi. 
‘The Hansi branch is navigable to where it meets the Southern 
Punjab Railway at Hansi. The expenditure on the provision 
for navigation is estimated at 16 lakhs; and, although near 
Delhi there is a certain amount of buat traffic, and timber 
is largely rafted down the canal, this large expenditure has 
proved hitherto a financial Joss, and the combination of 
navigation with irrigation a failure. There are flour-mills at 
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several of the falls; but the flour and the other mills at Delhi. 
which at one time were worked advantageously, are now closed, 
the water being too valuable to be used for this purpose. 
Sirhind Canal.—A perennial canal in the Punjab, taking 
off from the Sutlej, and irrigating the high land between the 
Sutlej on the north-west and the Panala and Ghaggar streams 
on the south-east, and extending as far south as the borders of 
Rajputana, Bahawalpur, and the Bikaner State. The canal 
was constructed by Government, in association with the Native 
States of Patiila, Nabha, and Jind. The preliminary survey 
work was begun in 1867, and the canal was formally opened 
in 1882, though irrigation did not commence until 1883. The 
area commanded by the canal is 8,320 square miles, of which 
4,027 are in British territory, and the remainder in the States 
of Patiila, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, and Kalsia. The head-works 
are at the town of Ripar, where the Sutle] issues from the 
Siwalik Hills into the plains. Here a weir 2,370 feet long 
crosses the river from bank to bank, having 12 arched under- 
sluices each of 20 feet span. Extendiny up-stream on the east 
bank is the canal head regulator, with 13 arched openings of 
21 feet span. About soo feet farther up the river is the lock 
channel head, to admit of navigation between the river and 
canal. The crest of the weir is 74 feet higher than the canal 
bed, and along it extends a line of 586 falling shutters 6 feet 
high. When these are raised and the undersluices closed, the 
whole of the river supply is turned into the canal, and this is 
usually the case from early in October to the end of April. 
The main canal has for 39 miles a bed-width of 200 fect, with 
a depth of rr} feet, and can carry 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
or more than four times the ordinary flow of the Thames 
at Teddington. At the 3uth mile it divides Intu two large 
branches, the combined branch on the west and the Patiala 
feeder on the east. Fhe former, which has a bed-width of 
1530 ieet and a capacity of 5.200 cubic feet per second, soon 
divides again into two branches. The northern of thes, the 
Abohar branch, runs parallel to the Sudey through Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore Districts, terminating after a course af 126 
miles at the town of Govindgarh. ‘The southern or Bhatinda 
branch runs through Ludhiana District and Patiala territory, 
with a length of roo miles. Vhe irrigation from these two 
branches is mamly in British territory, and the adninistration 
is entirely under the British Government, which retains all 
the revenue derived from them. They receive between thei 
64 per cent. of the supply of the main line. The Patiala feeder, 
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village of Modhopur in Gurdaspur District, where the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet long. The canal is capable of 
carrying 0,sc9 cubie feet per second: the highest average sup- 
ply in the hot season is 4,850, while in the cold season it varies 
trom 1,270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminates at its 31st mile, there separating into the Kastir and 
main branches. The Kast branch 7 miles lower down gives 
off the Sobraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage. The total length of the main and branch 
canals is 369 miles, and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, 
from which water is brought upon the fields by means of water- 
courses constructed and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal ix not navigable. The rainfall is yreatest in the upper 
part of the system, which has necessitated a special system of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the portion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-Western Railway on the Kastr and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are closed 
during the cold season after a watering has been yiven for sow- 
ing the spring crops, the winter rains with some help from wells 
being sufficient to mature those crops. The water thus set free 
has been utilized in extending irrigation in the driest part of 
Lahore Listrict. where it borders on Montgomery—a tract for 
which it would otherwise have been impossible to provide a 
perennial supply. The gross area commanded by the canal is 
2,71O square miles in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore Dis- 
tricts. The lower portion of the Do&b in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, a> there is not sufficient water avail- 
able in the Ravi during the winter. The area irriyated was 
297 square miles in 1860, 677 square miles in r8So-1, 1.346 
square miles in rgoo-1, and 1,464 square miles in 1903-4. 
The total capital expenditure (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903~4 was 197 lakhs. The gross income for that year 
wan about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land revenue 
due to irrigation (which is credited to the canal in the ac- 
counts), 36 lakhs. The working expenses amounted to rr 
lakhs, leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12-68 per cent. on 
the capital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower.—A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off trom the lett bank of the Chenab river and watering 
the tract between it and the Ravi. The greater part of this 
area was before the introduction of irrigation a desolate region, 
unpcopled except fur a race of pastoral nomads known as 
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Janglis. The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and was thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decided to convert 
it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khanki, a village in Gujranwala 
District, 8 miles below Wazirabad. Here there is a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a bed-width 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about 11 feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Gugera 
Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off- 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The 
extreme length of the main line is 4o miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Mian Ali branches. The 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower (38 miles) and 
the Bhowana (7% miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the watercourses which 
directly irrigate the land there were, at the end of 1903~4, 
2,323 miles of distributaries ; and for the villages colonized by 
Government there had been constructed about r1,ooc miles of 
watercourses. The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of 1903-4 Was 5,255 square miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, of which 3,oy8 square 
miles were irrigated, an area which is capable of substantial 
increase. The total area of Government waste in the Doib is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2.827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
1903-4. The grantees are divided into three classes—capt- 
talists, yeomen, and peasants; the greater part of the land has 
been distributed to peasants, who are by far the most satis- 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the eastern of the two large branches into which the main line 
bifurcates. runs to the town of Patiala, having a bed-width 
af rs feet, and a capacity of 3,000 cubic feet per second. On 
its way it gives off to the south the three Native State branches, 
the Kotla (94 miles long), the Ghaggar (54 miles), and the 
Choa (25 miles). These three branches irrigate almost ex- 
clusively native territory, and the distributaries and irrigation 
arrangements are under the Native States. who receive the 
whole of the canal revenuc: but the Patiila feeder and the 
branches are maintained by an officer of the Canal department 
as agent for the States, who distributes the water arcording to 
a fixed allotment. Patitla taking 83 per cent, Nabha g per 
cent., and Jind 8 per cent. 

The distributaries were constructed so as to penetrate the 
border of every irmgated village, and thus to save the people 
the expense of making lony watercourses and the difficulty of 
taking them through the land of other villages. This system. 
though expensive to construct and maintain, has been repaid 
by the rapidity with which irrigation has spread over the coun- 
try. As during the cold season the whole of the river supply 
is turned into the canal, it was necessary to provide a substitute 
on the canal for the river navigation thus closed Accordingly 
the main line. the combined branch, and 48 miles of the Abo- 
har branch were provided with locks at the falls: and from the 
48th mile of the .\bohar branch a special navigation canal to 
the Sutlej near Ferozepore, 47 miles long, was constructed with 
a branch 4 miles long to Ferovepore. The Patiala feeder was 
also made navigable as far as Patiala. There is, however, 
little navigation along the branches, though the main line from 
Ripar to the North-Western Railway is much used, and hrings 
down a considerable amount of timber from the hills. There 
are 25 flour-mills at different falls along the branches. The 
greater part of the main line and branches is bordered by rows 
of trees, and the strip of land reserved for spoil or borrow pits 
is penerally covered with plantations. A telegraph line extends 
from the canal head down the main line, the two British 
branches, the Patiala feeder, and part of the two longer 
Native State branches. Since 1896-7 the area irrigated has in 
only one year fallen helow 1.560 square miles: the greatest 
arva Irrigated was 2.142 Square miles in 1899-rg00, of which 
1,452 were in British territory, The total cost of construction 
to the end of r903~4 has been 388-7 lakhs, of which 247-7 lakhs 
was paid by the Government, and 141 lakhs by the three 
Philkiin States. Of the cost of the head-works and main 
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line, the Government paid 64 per cent. and the Philkian 
States contributed 36 per cent. The Government defrayed 
the whole cast of the British branches, and the Native States 
that of their branches. The charges for annual maintenance 
are divided in the same way. 

The gross revenue on the British branches averages about 
28 lakhs, and the net revenue 20 lakhs. On the Native States 
branches the gross revenue averages about 12-5 lakhs, and the 
net revenue about 7 lakhs. The return on the British capital 
outlay was as high as ro-8 per cent. in 1897-8, and averaged 
8 per cent. during the six years ending 1902-3. Qn the Native 
States capital outlay the return for these six years averaged 
5-3 per cent. This canal is now not only a successful com- 
mercial scheme paying a handsome profit, but its advantages 
in years of drought are incalculable. It saves from famine a 
large tract of country and also provides food for exportation. 
Since 1896~7 it has been steadily paying off the accumulated 
interest charges. The tract of country irrigated is now traversed 
in alf directions by several different lines of railway, some of 
which would not have been required if no canal was m exis- 
tence. 

Bari Doab Canal.—<A perennial irrigation canal in the 
Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Ravi, and watering 
the Districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, and Lahore in the Bari 
Doab or tract of country between the Beds and Ravi. The 
present undertaking originated in a project for the improve- 
ment of an older work, the Hasli canal, constructed about the 
year 1633 by Alf Mardin Khan, the famous engineer of the 
emperor Shah Jahan. -\fter the occupation of Lahore in 1846, 
Major Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) turned his 
attention at once to this project, and set on fect the necessary 
sutveys. The progress of the work was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. .\fter annexation the work was pressed on, 
“because the immediate construction of the canal was rezarded 
as almost a matter of political necessity to provide employment 
for the disbanded Sikh soldicrs, who, having their homes in 
the centre of the tract, would otherwise have had little en- 
couragement to turn to agriculture. The alignment of the 
Hasli canal proved on examination tn be so defective that the 
officers in charge decided upon the adaption of an entirely 
independent line, parts only of the orginal channel being 
utilized as distributaries. Irrigation hegan in 1860-1, but the 
present permanent weir and other regulating head-works were 
not completed till after 1875. The head-works are at the 
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Villaze of Midhopur in Gurdaspur District, where the river is 
crossed by a weir 2,700 feet long. The canal is capable of 
carrying 6,509 cubie feet per second: the highest average sup- 
ply in the hot season is 4.850, while in the cold season it varies 
from r.270 to 2,170 cubic feet per second. The main line 
terminates at its 31st mile, there separating into the Kasur and 
main branches. The Kastr branch 7 miles lower down gives 
of the Subraon branch, and the main branch after 25 miles 
gives off the Lahore branch, the four branches following the 
crests of the ridges into which the tract is divided by its 
natural drainage. The total length of the main and branch 
canals is 36y miles, and there are 1,591 miles of distributaries, 
from which water is brought upon the fields by means of water- 
courses Constructed and maintained by the cultivators. The 
canal is not navigable. The rainfall is greatest in the upper 
part of the system, which has necessitated a special system of 
irrigation in Gurdaspur District and in the portion of Amritsar 
District north of the North-Western Railway on the Kasur and 
Sobraon branches. In that tract the distributaries are closed 
during the cold season after a watering has been given for sow- 
ing the spring crops, the winter rains with some help from wells 
being sufficient to mature those crops. The water thus set free 
has been utilized in extending irrigation in the driest part of 
Lahore District. where it borders on Montgomery—a tract for 
which it would otherwise have been impossible to provide a 
perennial supply. The gross area commanded by the canal is 
2,710 square miles in Gurdaspur, Ammitsar, and Lahore Dis- 
tricts. The lower portion of the Doab in Montgomery and 
Multan is not irrigated, a> there is not sufficient water avail 
able in the Ravi during the winter. The area irrigated was 
297 square miles in 1860, 677 square miles in r8So0-1, 1.346 
square miles in rgoo-1, and 1,464 square miles in 1yo3—4. 
The total capital expenditure (exclusive of interest) up to the 
end of 1903-4 Was 197 lakhs. The gross income for that year 
was about 33 lakhs, or, inclusive of the increase of land revenue 
due to irrigation (which is credited to the canal in the ac- 
counts), 36 lakhs, The working expenses amounted to 11 
lakhs, leaving a net profit of 25 lakhs, or 12-68 per cent. on 
the capital outlay. 

Chenab Canal, Lower.—A perennial canal in the Punjab, 
taking off from the lett bunk of the Chenab river and watering 
the tract between it and the Ravi. The greater part of this 
area was before the mtroduction of irrigation a desolate region, 
unpeopled except for a race of pastoral nomads known as 
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Janglis. The land was for the most part Government waste, 
and was thus adapted for colonization on a scale hitherto 
untried in the history of India, if not of the world. The 
original work was designed as a small inundation canal and 
opened as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decided to convert 
it into a perennial canal of the first magnitude. The head- 
works of the canal are at Khinki, a village in Gujranwala 
District, § miles below Wazirabid. Here there is a weir 
across the river, by which the supply to the canal is regulated 
and controlled. The main line of the canal has a bed-width 
of 250 feet, and has been run with a depth of about 11 feet 
and a discharge of 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about 
six times the ordinary flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
This weir was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1892. 
The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carrying about 
one-half of the total supply, takes off from the left bank of the 
main line at the 28th mile. It has a length of 55 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches. the Guyera 
Lower and the Buralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
respectively. On the right bank, not far from the same off- 
take, is the Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The 
extreme length of the main line is go miles, and it then 
divides into the Jhang, Rakh, and Miin Ali branches. The 
Jhang is the second largest branch of the system, and carries 
about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is about 62 
miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower (38 miles) and 
the Bhowdna (74 miles long). The lengths of the Rakh and 
Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respectively. The total length 
of the main channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-supply from the branches to the watercourses which 
directly irrigate the land there were, at the end of 1903-4, 
2,323 miles of distributanies ; and for the villages colonized by 
Government there had been constructed about 11,000 miles of 
watercourses, The total area commanded by the canal at the 
end of 1903-4 was 5,255 square miles in Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, of which 3,0g8) square 
miles were irrigated, an area which is capable of substanual 
increase. The total area of Government waste in the Dodb is 
about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 square miles of land 
commanded by the canal had been allotted by the end of 
1903-4. The grantees are divided into three classes—capt- 
talists, yeomen, and peasants ; the greater part of the land has 
been distributed to peasants, who are by far the most satis- 
factory tenants. For the purpose of allotment the whole of 
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the Government waste has been divided into squares, the side 
of each square being 1,roo feet and the area about 28 acres, 
A peasant’s grant consists of from one-half to three squares, 
a yeuman’s of four or five, and a capitalist’s of any number 
from five to twenty or more; and each settler is practically 
guaranteed water for the annual irrigation of a certain per- 
centage of his holding. The Government retains the pro- 
prietary rights in the land, and the culonists are its tenants, 
the peasants for a term of years, the yeomen with right of 
continued occupancy so long as they pay their assessment, 
while the capitalists have also the right to purchase proprietary 
rights in their tenancy after the lapse of a certain period. 
There are also tenures which carry the lability to provide 
a certain number of camels for military service. For the 
purpose of distributing the land and of settling the colonists 
in villages, a special Colonization officer has been appointed 
with head-quarters at Lyallpur. There were 1,423 villages in 
1903-4, the average size being about 50 squares or 1,400 
acres. The population of the colony at the Census of rgor 
was 782,690, and may ultimately reach two and a half millions. 
A railway for the transport of produce has been constructed, 
running the whole length of the Doab from Wazirabad to 
Khanewal, and several feeder-lines are under consideration. 
The capital cost of the canal up to the end of 1903-4 was 
about 280 lakhs. The canal earned a large revenue even 
while under construction, while the profits in 1903-4 amounted 
to 24 per cent. on the capital invested. The gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to about 84 
and 66 lakhs respectively. By 1913 the net revenue is likely 
to be very considerably increased, and the interest on the 
capital invested may amount to 30 per cent., while the value 
of the crops raised in a year is estimated to rise to 650 lakhs. 
The canal has thus not only enormously relieved the pressure 
of population in the congested Districts of the Punjab, but has 
proved a most remunerative investment, besides adding largely 
to the general wealth of the country. An extensive telegraph 
system runs from the head of the canal down its main line and 
branches, and along some of its larger distributaries, thus 
facilitating rapid regulation of supply. 

Jhelum Canal, Lower.—.\ perennial irrigation work in 
the Punjab now approaching completion. It takes off from 
the left bank of the Jhelum, and will cventually supply 
perennial irrigation to the whole of the country lying between 
the Jhelum and Chen4b rivers, west of a line joining the town 
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of Miani on the Jhelum with Pindi Bhattidn on the Chenab. 
The head of the canal is near the village of Mong Rasal in 
Gujrat District. The river is dammed by a weir 4,100 feet 
long, and a regulator across the head of the canal takes the 
form of a bridge of 8 spans of 244 feet each. The main line 
has a bed-width of r4o feet and will have when running full 
a depth of 7-5 feet, and a discharge of 3,800 cubic feet per 
second, or twice the flow of the Thames at Teddington. 
The Shihpur branch will take off at about the 28th mile of 
the main line. This branch has been designed to take up 
the irrigation now performed in Shahpur District by the 
existing Imperial, Provincial, and privately owned inundation 
canajs. After a course of 39 miles, in which it gradually 
approaches the centre of the highlands of the Doab, the canal 
bifurcates into two main branches, watering the northern and 
southern portions of the Doab respectively. The total length 
of the main line and main branches is about 167 miles, and 
about 960 miles of distributing channels will be constructed. 
The canal will protect an area of 2,400 square miles, and 1s 
expected to irrigate annually about 1,200 square miles. Of 
2,400 square miles protected, about S50 are Government waste, 
which it is intended to turn into an immense horse-breeding 
colony for the supply of remounts to the Indian army. For 
this purpose the greater portion has been leased out to colon- 
ists on the condition of their keeping an approved brood mare, 
and other areas have been reserved for public and private 
breeding establishments and horse runs. The work of colon- 
ization is under an officer of the Indian Civil Service, who has 
his head-quarters at Sargodha in Sh&hpur District. The land 
has been divided into squares of nearly 28 acres each, and one 
brood mare has to be maintained for every 24 squares. .\ rail- 
way has been constructed from Malakwal on the Sind-Sigar line 
to Shorkot on the Lyallpur-Khanewal line, affording facilities for 
the immigration of colonists and the export of produce. 
Elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent water- 
logging of the soll by over-irrigation, The depth at which 
spring-water is found below the surface of the ground hus been 
carefully observed over the whole of the commanded area, and 
the country has been divided into three zones according to 
these depths. Where the springJevel is go fect or more below 
the surface, 50 per cent. of the gross area commanded may be 
irrigated . where the depth lies between 25 and go feet, yo per 
cent. of the area will be irrigated: and where the water is 
nearer to the surface than 25 feet, only 25 per cent. will be 
P 2 
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allowed perennial irrigation, and powers have been reserved to 
reduce these supplies if they should be found to be in excess 
of requirements. On the Shahpur branch 50 per cent. of the 
area will be irrigated. 

The canal was opened on October 30, 1go1 ; and irrigation 
is now well advanced, except on the Shahpur branch, the 
construction of which has only just been commenced. It is 
estimated that this canal will cost when finished 187-5 lakhs, 
and will give a return of 15-8 per cent. on the capital spent 
upon it, and that ten years after completion the net revenue 
will exceed the interest charges by 192 lakhs. 

Shahpur Inundation Canals.—A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, fed from the Jhelum river and mainly 
situated in Shahpur District. About sixteen of them are 
owned by private persons and six by Government. Of the 
latter three are classed as Imperial and two as Provincial, while 
one, the Pind Dadan Khan Canal in Jhelum District, has 
recently been made over to the municipal committee of 
Pind Dadan Khan for management. The three Imperial 
canals lie wholly in the Shahpur ¢a/si/, and are developments 
of a canal dug in 1864 by Colonel Sir Wilham Davies, to 
supply water to the civil station of Shahpur. In 1870 Govern- 
ment acquired this canal and added two new canals. The 
Imperial canals command an area of 105 square miles and 
urigate 50 square miles a year on an average, yielding a net 
revenue of Rs. 50,000, or 24 per cent. on the capital outlay. 
Of the two Provincial canals the largest is the Raniwah, an old 
native canal which had fallen into disuse and was reopened in 
1870-1. It commands 72 square miles in the Bhera fuhsi/ 
and irrigates 30 square miles annually, yielding a net revenue 
of Rs. 11,000. It has extinguished its capital cost and yielded 
a net profit of 4-1 lakhs to Government. The Corbynwah, 
constructed in 1879, irrigates about 4,500 acres, mostly grass 
lands, in the Khushab /a/si/ on the right bank of the Jhelum. 

The Pind Dadan Khan Canal does not pay expenses, but 
it supplies the town with sweet water. It performs a small 
amount of irrigation as well, the area irrigated in 1904-5 
having been 395 acres. The private canals have a total length 
of about 227 miles and irrigate 87 square miles. Many of 
them are old canals which had silted up and were re-excavated, 
under Sir Donald McNabb and other Deputy-Commissioners 
of the District, by owners or lessees to irrigate their own lands. 
They also irrigate the lands of other persons on payment of 
a water rate. As noted in the article on the LowER JHELUM 
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CaNaL, most of these imundation canals will cease to exist as 
such when the Shahpur branch of the Lower Jhelum Canal 
is constructed, 

Sutlej Canals, Upper.—An Imperial system of four in- 
undation canals in the Punjab, known as the Katora, Khanwah, 
Upper Sohag, and Lower Sohag (or Lower Sohag and Para) 
Canals. They take off from the nght bank of the river Sutlej, 
and irrigate the low-lying land bounded on the north by the 
old dry bed of the Beas, which separates it from the tracts 
commanded by the Bari Doib Canal. The tract commanded 
by the Katora Canal lies in Lahore District, and the remainder 
in Montgomery. 

The canals existing at the end of 1903-4 aggregated 325 
miles in length with 39.4 miles of distributaries, and carried an 
aggregate supply of 4.935 cubic feet per second. During the 
five years ending 1903-4 they irrigated an average annual area 
of 409 square miles and yielded an average yross revenue of 
3:5 lakhs or, inclusive of the land revenue due to irrigation 
(which is credited to the canals in the accounts), 5-4 lakhs per 
annum. The average annual working expenses during the 
same period were 3-6 lakhs. There was, therefore, an annual 
profit of 1-8 lakhs. No capital expenditure was recorded 
against the canals till 1854-5; up to the end of 1903-4 it 
has amounted to 17 lakhs. 

The Katora Canal has a bed-width of 55 feet, and an 
authorized discharge of 685 cubic feet per second. It was 
made in 1870-1, and follows the bed of a nullah for 21 miles, 
when it separates into three channels called the Pakhoki, Atari, 
and Chuniin distributaries. “The Khanwah has a bed-width of 
65 feet, and an authorized full supply of 1,290 cubic fect per 
second. The date of first opening is not known: it is, how- 
ever, recorded that the canal was improved by Mirza Khan, 
a minister of the emperor Akbar: but it was neglected by his 
successors, and silted up. In the time of Ranjit Singh, Diwan 
Radha Ram repaired the head and cleared the channel, and 
the canal flowed froin 1807 to 1823. It was again neglected 
till 1841, when Fakir Chirigh-ud-din, under the orders of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, had the canal repaired, and it was in 
flow when taken over by the Irrigation department on the 
annexation of the Punjab. The Upper Sohag Canal has a 
bed-width of 60 fect, and an authorized discharge of 1,540 
cubic feet per second. It appears to have been made in 1827. 
and worked ull 1840, when it was neglected; and nothing 
further was dune to it till 1855, when, the canal having been 
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taken over by the Irrigation department, the channel was again 
put into working order. The Lower Sohay Canal has a bed- 
width of 90 feet, and an authorized discharge of 1,420 cubic 
feet per second. It may be said to date from 1816, when the 
first attempt to irrigate was made by means of a dam across 
the Suhag nullah, which caused it to overflow its banks. In 
1831 another dam was made, and the water was led on to the 
lands of Jawand Singh at Dipilpur, who is said to have ob- 
tained a large return from the water. After some fighting the 
dam was demolished in 1835}; and from that date the canal 
existed only in name, irrigation being effected on only 3,000 
acres by lifts by means of a narrow cut 20 feet wide. In 
1885-6 the present regular canal was opened. The canal 
follows generally the Soha nullah for 33 miles, till it gives off 
the Para nullah. The canal continues in the form of two 
branches, one along the Para nullah and the other along the 
Sohag nullah. The channel, however, was not formed in the 
bed, but consists of an artificial cut, which is crossed and re- 
crossed by the tortuous dry nullahs. The canal was constructed 
mainly for the purpose of bringing under cultivation 142 
square miles of Government waste. This area was colonized 
by allotting parcels of land to chosen peasants from adjacent 
over-populated Districts. For the purpose of allotment the 
land was divided into squares, 27-7 acres in area, and each 
allotment consisted of 4 squares or 114 acres. The canals 
being dry in the cold season the colonists were required to 
construct wells, at least one well per holding being necessary. 
Grey Canals.—.\ system of inundation canals in the Punjab, 
taking off from the south bank of the Sutlej and irrigating the 
low-lying tracts of Ferozepore District. They take their name 
from Colonel L. J. H. Grey, under whose orders, as Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District, they were constructed. The 
work was begun in 1875~6, when 11 canals were made; the 
number was increased to 13 in 1883; and in 1885, after 
the incorporation of the Fazilka ¢aési/ in Ferozepore District, 
two of the canals were remodelled and extended so as to 
irrigate this ¢a/s?7. In addition to these, a new canal, named 
Kingwah, has just been completed at a cost of 1-7 lakhs. 
The 14 canals as they now exist vary in length from 28 to 107 
miles, in bed-width from 30 to 80 feet, and in discharge from 
283 to 640 cubic feet per second. Their total length is 1,034 
miles, and their ageregate discharge 6,340 cubic feet per 
second. Being inundation canals, they run only when the 
Sutlej is at a sufficient height. Up to and including 1905-6 
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the total cost on original works has been 11-6 lakhs (exclusive 
of the 1-7 lakhs spent on the new Kingw&h Canal), and on re- 
pairs and establishment 23-4 lakhs. The average area irrigated 
during the five years ending 1905-6 was 277 square miles. 
The canals are remarkable as being constructed and main- 
tained on the co-operative system without any direct aid from 
Government, except a small grant towards the cost of estab- 
lishment in Fazilka which has been stopped since the last 
settlement (rgo2). The excavation work was performed by 
the agriculturists whose lands the canal was to benefit. super- 
vised by the ordinary revenue staff of the District. Since 
1881 the special establishment required for their up-keep has 
been met by a charge of 3 to 4 annas per ghumao (five-sixths of 
an acre) ; and the annual silt clearance and other works have 
been carried out at the expense of the irrigators at the average 
rate of 8 to 10 annas per irrigated ghumao. In addition to these 
charges for maintenance, a royalty of 12 annas per ghemao of 
superior, and 6 annas per ghumao of inferior, crops is taken 
by Government. 

Ghaggar Canals,—aAn Imperial system of minor canals in 
the Punjab, taking off from the Ghagsar. Owing to the 
waste of water in the lakes and swamps of that river, and the 
insanitary condition to which the low-lying lands in the valley 
below Sirsa were reduced, it was agreed between the British 
Government and the State of Bikaner that the Dhanar lake, 
about 8 miles from Sirsa, should be converted into a reservoir 
by the construction of a masonry weir at Otu, and that irrigation 
should be effected by two canals, the northern and southern, 
taking off from each end of the weir, with a combined capacity 
of 1,000 cubic feet per second. The Bikaner State was to 
share the canal supphes and meet a proportionate part of the 
cost. The canals were constructed with famine fabour in 
18y6—7, and began to irrigate in the monsoon of 1897. The 
areas commanded in British and Bikaner territory aré 130 and 
117 square miles, and the irmyable areas are 53 and 35 square 
miles, respectively. There are 95 miles of main canals and 24 0f 
distributaries; and the total capital outlay to the end of March, 
1g04, was 6-3 lakhs, of which 2-8 lakhs was debited to Bikaner. 
These canals are never likely to show any return on their capital 
cost, as only part of the irrigated area is assessed to canal occu- 
plers’ rates, the remainder being assessed to land revenue only. 

Sutlej Inundation Canals, Lower.— An Imperial syste 
of inundation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the rizht 
bank of the Sutlej and irrigating part of Multin District. They 
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were for the most part constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the Daudputras, a powerful tribe who 
Were IN possession of this part of the country from the down- 
fall of the Mughals to the rise of Ranjit Singh; but one of 
the largest, the Diwinwah, was excavated in 1831 by Diwan 
Sawan Mal, who also enlarged and improved several others. 
Excluding the Hajiwah canal, whose history is separate from 
that of the rest, there were in 1850 nineteen of these canals ; 
these, however, have been gradually amalgamated, and in 
1903 there were only three, the Mailsi, Muhammadwah- 
Sardarwah, and Bahawalwah-Lodhrin canals, of which the 
last two will probably be amalgamated. The gross cultivable 
area commanded by these canals is 1,414 square miles, of 
which 424 are at present irrigable. The canals generally 
flow from April to October; but since the SrRHIND CANAL 
came into full operation the supply of water at the commence- 
ment and end of the flood season has been considerably re- 
duced, and the actual area irrigated in the five years ending 
1903-4 was only 263 square miles. The normal autumn crop 
is sown and matured with canal water alone; but for the spring 
harvest only the preliminary waterings required for ploughing 
and sowing are given from the canal, and further irrigation is 
supplied from wells. The maximum discharge is 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, and the total length of main canals is 394 mules 
and of distributaries 328 miles. Properly designed channels 
are only of recent construction, and have still to be provided 
on the Mailsi canal. Until recently canal clearance was effected 
by the labour of the cultivators: this system was, however, 
finally abolished in 1903 and rates are now paid. No capital 
account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue during 
the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-8 lakhs and the 
net revenue Rs. 83,000. 

The Hajiwah canal is included in the Lower Sutlej system. 
It was a private canal constructed in the time of Ranjit Singh, 
and its administration was taken over by Government in 1888 
in consequence of the mismanagement of the owners. This 
action was authorized by the terms of a deed executed in 1886, 
under which Government had given the owners a grant of 
60,000 acres of land served by the canal, and it was upheld by 
the Privy Council in rgor1. The canal has a bed-width of 
30 feet, an average supply during the flood season of 500 cubic 
feet per second, and a length of 39 miles. The average area 
irrigated is only 53 square miles, as the alignment is defective. 

Sidhnai Canal.—An irrigation work in the Punjab, taking 
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off from the left bank of the Ravi and watering part of Multan 
District. It derives its name, meaning ‘straight,’ from a 
remarkable reach of the Ravi, which extends in a perfectly 
straight cutting for 10 or 12 miles from Tulamba to Sarai 
Sidhu. It was opened for irrigation in 1886. The head-works 
consist of a weir 737 feet long, built across this reach. The 
main line has a bed-width of 90 feet and a maximum discharge 
of 1,820 cubic feet per second; after 30 miles it divides into 
two large distributaries, which between them take nearly one- 
third of the whole supply. The very short length of the canal 
compared with the area irrigated is one cause of its financial 
success. There are in all thirteen main distributary channels 
taking off from the main line, and three subsidiary canals which 
take off from the river above the dam. ‘The gross area com- 
manded is 595 square miles, of which the greater part was 
Government waste, and was settled by colonists brought from 
various parts of the Punjab, the land being given out for the 
most parts i go-acre plots. Although the whole of the water 
in the Sidhnai reach can be turned into the canal, the Ravi in 
the winter is often absolutely dry, owing to the supply taken by 
the Bari Dodb Canal, so that the spring crop has to be matured 
by the aid of wells. The average area irrigated during the 
three years ending 1903-4 was 190 square miles. The capital 
outlay up to the end of 1903-4 was about 13 Jakhs, and the 
average annual profit more than 11 per cent. 

Chenab Inundation Canais.—A system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the 
Chenab below its confluence with the Ravi, and irngating part 
of the Multan and Shujabad ¢eAsi/s of Multan District. They 
were for the most part constructed hy the Pathan rulers uf 
Multin and Shujabid, and were once thirteen in number; but 
by amalgamation the heads in the river have been reduced 
to four, the Mattithal, Wali Muhammad, Sikandarabad, and 
Sikandarwah. As the canal-irrigated land is much lower than 
the river-level in July and August, the outer banks of the 
canals are made specially high and strong to keep the flood- 
waters from pouring over the cultivated land, and in certain 
lengths of the river embankments have been constructed. In 
this way there is a chain of protection about 80 miles long on 
the east bank of the river. The maximum discharge of the 
canals is 5,200 cubic feet per second: there are 252 miles of 
main canals and 46 miles of Government distributaries. Untul 
recently water was taken from the main canal entirely hy private 
watercourses, but the construction of properly aligned distr 
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butaries is now in progress. The system by which the cultivators, 
in lieu of paying for the water, provided labour for silt clear- 
ance has recently been abolished, and occupiers’ rates imposed. 
No capital account is kept for these canals. The gross revenue 
during the three years ending 1903-4 averaged 3-3 lakhs yearly, 
and the net revenue Rs. 47,000. The average area irrigated 
during the six years ending 1903-4 was 214 square miles. 

Muzaffargarh Canals.—An Imperial system of inundation 
canals in the Punjab, taking off from the left bank of the Indus 
and the right bank of the Chendb, and irrigating portions of 
Muzaffargarh District. They were for the most part constructed 
by the native rulers of the District, and improved by Sawan 
Mal, governor under Ranjit Singh. After annexation the canals 
remained for many years under the management of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and were transferred to the Canal department 
as a ‘minor’ work in 18So. The system of canal clearance by 
the labour of the cultivators was finally abolished in 1903, when 
occupiers’ rates were introduced. The Indus series, which is 
by far the more important of the two, consists of eight canals 
with an aggregate length of 1,138 miles of main, branch, and 
distributary channels, and a total averaye discharge of 2,570 
cubic feet per second. There are five canals in the Chenab 
series, with a total length of 232 miles, and a discharge of 
740 cubic feet per second. The gross area commanded by 
the canals is 1,205 square miles, of which 1,055 are cultivable 
and 547 irrigable, the area irrigated during the five years end- 
ing 1903-4 averaging 457 square miles, of which 366 square 
miles were watered from the Indus. To protect the irrigated 
country, embankments have been constructed, stretching for 
119 miles along the Indus and for 40 miles along the Chenab. 
No capital account is kept for the system. The yross revenue 
in 1903-4 was 6 lakhs and the net revenue 3-3 lakhs. 

Indus Inundation Canals.—An Imperial system of in- 
undation canals in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of 
the Indus, and irrigating part of Dera Ghazi Khan District. 
They are fourteen in number and cover a river frontage of 
175 miles, protecting a low-lying narrow strip of country from 
6 to 16 miles wide, known as the Sind. These were mostly 
constructed by the Mirani chiefs and other native rulers, and 
were greatly improved by Sawan Mal, governor under Ranjit 
Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 for the use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial 
failure were bought up by Government. The gross area com- 
manded is 1,374 square miles, of which 661 are cultivable. 
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The greatest area of crops matured is 348 square miles, and 
the average about 300 square miles. The normal period of 
flow is from the beginning of May to the end of September ; 
consequently, while the autumn crop is matured entirely by 
canal water, the supply in the spring harvest is sufficient only 
for ploughing and sowing, after which wells are used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per 
second. There are 680 miles of main canals and branches, of 
which 108 have been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of 
distributaries, and 7 of drainage cuts and escapes. As the irri- 
gated tract is below the flood-level of the Indus, a system of 
embankments 75 miles long has been built, and also works for 
training the river and protecting the irrigation works. The 
capital sum expended from 1854 to the end of March, 1904, is 
8-6 lakhs. Until 1897 there was practically no net revenue ; 
in that year, by the revised settlement of Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, the indirect revenue was substantially increased and 
a low occupier’s rate imposed. The gross revenue for 1903-4 
was 4-1 lakhs and the net revenue 1 lakh, or 11-88 per cent. on 
the capital expenditure. A considerable income is derived 
from Government lands on the Dhundi canal. 

Bari Doab.—A dead or ‘tract between two rivers’ (the 
Beas and Ra&vi) in the Punjab, lying between 29° 22’ and 
32° 30’ N. and 71° 6’ and 75° 58’ E., and comprising 
Amritsar District and portions of Gurdaspur, Lahore, Mont- 
gomery, and Multin. The name was formed by the Mughal 
emperor Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names 
of the two rivers. 

Bhattiana.—A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
29°15’ and 30° 15’ N. and 74° o’and 75’ 45° E., and comprising 
the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatehabid in Hissar District 
to Bhatnair in the State of Bikancr, together with an undefined 
portion of the dry country stretching north-west of the Ghaggar 
towards the old bank of the Sutlej. For its physical aspects 
see HissAk District. Roughly speaking, the tract is bounded 
on the east by HaRIANA, on the south and west by the Bikaner 
desert, while on the north its boundary includes Bhatmda in 
Patiila, and may be taken as roughly corresponding to the line 
of the Southern Punjab Railway. Bhattiana derives its name 
from the Bhattis, a collection of Muhammadan tribes claiming 
Rajput origin, who also gave their name to Bhatnair. 

Early in the fourteenth century the wild country held by 
the Bhattis and Mains (Minas) was attached to ABnonARr, 
a dependency of Dipalpur; and the daughter of Rana Mal, 
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the Bhatti chief, was married to Sipah Salar Rajab, and in 
1309 became the mother of Firoz Shih III. The Bhatti 
chiefs seem to have maintained a position of semi-independence 
for a considerable time. Rat Hansu, Bhatti, son of Khul 
Chain, was employed under Mubarak Shah IT against Pulad 
in r430 and r43r. Later, the Bhatti chief Ahmad Khan, 
who had risen to great power and had 20,000 horse under 
him, defied prince Bayazid in the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and, 
though at first victorious, was eventually defeated and killed. 
Mirza Kamrin was employed against the Bhattis in 1527, and 
they seem to have been reduced to complete subjection by 
the Mughals, for nothing is heard of them until the decay of 
the Delhi empire. For twenty-four years after 1750 Bhattiana 
was harassed by the Sikhs and Bhattis in turn, until in 1774 
Amar Singh, the Raja of Patiala, conquered it. But Patiala 
was unable to hold the tract, and lost the whole of it (Rania 
in 1780~3, Fatehabad in 1784), the Bhatti reconquest being 
facilitated by the great famine of 1783 which desolated the 
country. Sirsa fell to George Thomas in 1795-9 ; and on his 
fall in 1801 the Marathas acquired Bhattidna, only to lose it 
in 1803 to the British, who took no steps to establish a strong 
government. At that time Bhattiina was divided between the 
chiefs Bahadur Khan and Zabita Khan, of whom the former 
held the country in the neighbourhood of Fatehabad, while 
the latter owned Rania and Sirsa. In 1810 the raids of 
Bahadur Khan had become intolerable, and an expedition sent 
against him annexed Fatehabad, while in 1818 the territories 
of Zabita Khan were acquired. The country thus obtained 
formed the subject of a long dispute with the Patiala chief, 
who had encroached on it between 1318 and 1837. It was 
finally awarded to the British Government, and made into 
a separate District of Bhattiana, which was transferred to the 
Punjab under the name of Sirsa District after 1857. (See 
Hissar.) 

Bist Jullundur Doab.—A dod or ‘tract between two 
rivers’ (the Beas and Sutlej}) in the Punjab, lying between 
30° 57’ and 32° 7’ N. and 75° 4’ and 76° 38’ E., and com- 
prising Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Districts, and the State of 
Kapirthala. The name was formed by the Mughal emperor 
Akbar, by combining the first syllables of the names of the two 
rivers. It is also known as the Saharw4l Doab. 

Chaj (Jech) Doab.—A dodé or ‘tract between two rivers’ 
(the Chenab and Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 31° 10° 
and 33° o’ N. and 72° 7’ and 74° 3’ E., and comprising 
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Gujrat and parts of Shahpur and Jhang Districts. The name 
was formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the 
first syllables of the names of the two rivers, 

Cis-Sutlej States.—<A group of States in the Punjab, lying 
in the tract of country bounded by the Sutle} on the west and 
north, the Siwdliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the east, 
and the old Delhi territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty 
between the British Government and Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Lahore set a limit to the encroachments of the Maharaja to 
the east and south of the Sutlej, and the Cis-Sutlej States were 
formally taken under British protection. These States were 
mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most prominent was 
the Raja of Patiala with a revenue of a quarter of a million 
sterling; and by bands of Sikh horsemen, whose individual 
shares in some cases did not exceed the twentieth part of a 
single village. Many of them were of recent origin, and had 
been founded by Sikh warriors from beyond the Sutlej 
after the overthrow of the Afghan governor at Sirhind by 
the united forces of the Sikhs on both sides of the river in 
1763. For some time previous to the treaty of 180g Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his supremacy over the cis- 
Sutlej territory. Several of the most prominent of the chiefs 
had been tributaries of the Maratha power, and it was as the 
successor of the Marathas that the British Government claimed 
the protectorate. The protected States were allowed full 
sovereignty within their respective territories, but were required 
to assist the British with all their forces in repelling any 
invasion of the country. The British Government confined 
its interference with the States to the settlement of quarrels, 
and the determination of disputes as to succession, but 
reserved to itself, as the price of its protection, the right of 
escheat in case of failure of heirs. Political control over the 
States was until 1840 exercised through the British representa- 
tive at Delhi and his assistants, who were also responsible for 
the administration of the territories which lapsed from time to 
time in default of heirs. In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent 
for the NorTH-WEsT FRONTIER was appointed with his head- 
quarters at Ambala, and two years later the administration of 
the lapsed territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh War (1845-6) the great majority of the 
States failed to act up to their obligations. The Lahore army 
was largely recruited in their territories, and their sympathies, 
as a rule, were with the enemies of their protectors. As a 
consequence, at the end of 1846, important modifications were 
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made in the relations between the defaulting States and the 
paramount power. The most flagrant offenders were punished 
by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of their 
police jurisdiction, and of the right to levy customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted 
fur a money payment. Nine chiefs only, those of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Maler Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Didlyarh, 
and Mamdot, were exempted from this arrangement, and 
allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the 
direct control of the British Government. The head-quarters 
of the Agent had been transferred to Lahore, and a Com- 
missioner of the Cis-Sutlej States was appointed, subordinate 
to him. It was speedily found that, without police juris- 
diction, the position of the States was an impossible one ; and 
in 1849, after the conquest of the Punjab, the British Govern- 
ment assumed complete contro! throughout their territories, 
which were shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and 
the revenues assessed in cash. The position of the chiefs, and 
of the representatives of the old communities of horsemen 
(known as /atfidirs), who were thus deprived of their former 
powers, became that of ordinary fdgirdars ; and the right of 
succession to the jagirs is confined to the descendants in the 
male line of the persons actually in possession in 180g, the 
date of the declaration of the British protectorate. Ofthe States 
which were allowed to retain powers in 1846, Didlgarh lapsed 
in 1852 and Raikot in 1854, while Mamdot was annexed 
in 1855 in consequence of the misconduct of the Nawab. 
The defunct States are now incorporated in the Districts of 
almbala, Karnal, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Hissar. 

Hariana.—<A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 
28° 30’ and 30° N. and 75° 45’ and 76° 30’ E., chiefly in the 
eastern half of Hissér District, but also comprising part of 
Rohtak District and of the States of Jind and Patiala. It is 
in shape an irregular oval, with its long axis lying north-west 
and south-east. On the north-west it is bounded by the 
Ghaygar valley ; on the west, south-west, and south by the Bagar 
and Dhundauti, or sandy tracts which are the continuation of 
the Bikaner desert; on the east by the Jumna riverain ; and 
on the north-east by the Nardak country, from which it is 
divided by a line roughly comciding with the alignment of the 
Southern Punjab Railway. The name of Haridna is most 
probably derived from Aura (‘green’), and is reminiscent of a 
time when this was a rich and fertile tract. Archaeological 
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remains show that the country watered by the Saraswati was 
once the scene of a flourishing Hindu civilization; and the 
records of Timiir’s invasion mention the sugar-cane jungles 
of Tohana, a proof that at any rate the valley of the Ghaggar 
was at that time of high fertility, though the country near 
Hissar seems already to have been dry and arid. The chief 
events in the history of the tract will be found in the article 
on Hissar District, At the end of the eighteenth century 
Haridna was a veritable no-man’s-land, acknowledging no 
master and tempting none. Lying at the point where the 
three powers, Sikh, Bhatti, and Marathi, met, it covered an 
area of nearly 3,000 square miles of depopulated country. 
Its thousand towns and villages had once produced a revenue 
of 14 lakhs, but now yielded less than 3 lakhs. The tract thus 
lay open to attack; and in 1797-8 the adventurer George 
Thomas, who held the fief of Jhajjar from the Marathis, took 
part of Kanhari and overran Hariina as far as the Ghaygar. 
At Hansi, which he found a desert, he established his capital, 
with a mint and arsenal. He next planned the conquest of 
the Punjab to the Indus, and actually advanced as far as the 
Sutlej. His successes appeared to have firmly established his 
power, and he built Georgegarh or Jahazgarh ; but in 1801 he 
succumbed after a heroic struggle to the overwhelming power 
of Perron, De Boigne’s successor in Sindhia’s service. After 
the capture of Hansi by Bourquin, Harifina passed for a short 
time into the hands of the Marathas, and in 1803 came under 
British rule; a native governor was placed in charge of the 
Districts of Haridna and Rohtak, but British authority was 
not actually established till 1810. 

Kurukshetra,— A sacred tract of the Hindus, lying between 
29° 15’ and 30° N. and 76° 20’ and 77° E., in the Kamal 
District and the Jind State of the Punjab. According to the 
Mahabharata, which contains the oldest account of the tract, 
it hes between the Saraswati and Drishadwati (now the Rakshi), 
and was watered by seven or nine streams, including these two. 
It was also divided into seven or nine @ams or forests. The 
circuit of Kurukshetra probably did not exceed 160 miles ; 
and it formed an irregular quadrilateral, it» northern side 
extending from Ber at the junction of the Saraswati and 
Ghaggar to Thadnesar, and its southern from Sinkh, south of 
Safidon, to Rim Rai, south-west of Jind. The name, ‘the 
field of Kuru,’ is derived from Kuru, the ancestor of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, between whom was fought the great 
conflict described in the Mahabharata; but the tract was also 
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called the Dharmakshetra or ‘holy land,’ and would appear to 
have been famous long before the time of the Kauravas, for at 
Thanesar Parasu Rama ts said to have slain the Kshattriyas, 
and the lake of Sarvanavat on the skirts of Kurukshetra 1s 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda in connexion with the legend of 
the horse-headed Dadhyanch. Nardak is another name for 
Kurukshetra, probably derived from ardukh, ‘without sorrow.’ 
The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it in the 
seventh century, calls it ‘the field of happiness.’ Kurukshetra 
contains, it is said, 360 places connected with these legends, 
or with the cults of Siva and the Sun-yod, which have long 
been places of pilgrimage. Of these the principal are THANESAR, 
Penowa, Jinp, Saripon, and KarrHat, but numerous other 
Sites preserve their ancient names and sanctity. 

Malwa.—Tract in the Punjab, lying between 29° and 31° N. 
and 74° 30° and 77° E., and comprising the area south of the 
Sutlej occupied by the Sikhs. It includes the Districts of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana, and the Native States of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, and Maler Kotla. The tract is a great recruiting 
ground for Sikh regiments, being in this respect second only 
to the Manjha. It is said that the name is a modern one, the 
title of Malava Singh having been conferred on the Sikhs 
of the tract for their valour by Banda, Bairayi, who promised 
that it should become as fruitful as Malwa. 

Manjha.—.\ tract of country in the Lahore and .Amritsar 
Districts of the Punjab, lying between 307 52’ and 21° 35’ N. 
and 73° 45’ and 75° 21’ E., and forming a portion of the 
uplands of the Bari Doaib. In shape it is, roughly speaking, 
a triangle whose base may be taken as the grand trunk road 
crossing Lahore and Amritsar [istricts from the Ravi to the 
Beas, and whose sides are the high banks marking the ancient 
courses of those rivers. From the point where the Beds now 
joins the Sutlej, the old Beis bank diverges from the present 
course of the Sutlej and approaches the old bed of the Ravi 
near the borders of Montgomery District. This is the apex of 
the Manjha, for, though the upland ridge is continued as far as 
Multan, from this point it bears the name of the Ganji Bar. 
Before the construction of the Bari Doib Canal the Manjha 
was an ill-watered and infertile expanse, described by the 
Settlement officer of Lahore in 1854 as a jungle in which only 
the poorer cereals and pulses could be grown. Now, however, 
the Bari Loab Canal runs through the whole length of the 
tract, which is second in fertility to none in the Province. The 
Sikhs of the Manjha are some of the finest specimens of the 
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Jat race, and the tract is one of the most important recruiting 
grounds for the Sikh regiments. The expression ‘Sikhs of the 
Manjha’ is, however, sometimes loosely used to denote all 
Sikhs recruited north of the Sutlej. Punjabi of the Manjha is 
the phrase used to express the dialect of Punjabi spoken in 
and about the Manjha, as contrasted with Western Punjabi, 
the Punjabi of the submontane tract, the Punjabi of the 
Fullundur Doab, and Malwa Punjabi, or that spoken south of 
the Sutlej. 

Rechna Doab.—A dog or ‘tract between two rivers’ 
(the Ravi and Chenab) in the Punjab, lying between 30° 35’ 
and 32° 50’ N. and 71° 50’ and 75° 3” E., comprising the 
miailkot, Gujranwala, and Lyallpur Districts, and parts of Gurdas- 
pur, Lahore, Montgomery, Jhang,and Multin. The name was 
formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by combining the first 
syllables of the names of the two rivers. 

Sind-Sagar Doab.—A dud or ‘tract between two rivers’ 
(the Indus and Chenab, and higher up the Indus and 
Jhelum) in the Punjab, lying between 29° 58’ and 33° 15’ N. 
and 70° 33’ and 73° 50’ E. It comprises the Districts of 
Jhelum, Rawalpindi, .\ttock, Mianwali, and Muzaffargarh, 
and parts of Shahpur and Jhang. 

Thal.—The great steppe lying between 30° 30’ and 32° 0’ E. 
and 70° 30’ and 72° N., in the Sind-Sigar Doab, Punjab. It 
stretches southward from the foot of the Salt Range for 
150 miles towards the apex of the dodé as far as the border 
of Muzaffargarh District, and comprises most of the cis-Indus 
territory of Mianwali and part of the Khushab /e/sz/ of Shahpur 
District, being bounded on the west by the high bank of the 
Indus and on the east by that of the Thelum. In places its 
width exceeds 50 miles. A scanty rainfall, a treeless sandy 
soil, and a precarious and scattered pasturaze mark this out as 
one of the most cesolate tracts now remaming in the Punjab. 
Much of it is real desert, barren and lifeless, and devoid not 
only of bird and animal life, but almost of vegetation. At first 
sight the Thal appears a uniformly monotonous desert, but 
in reality its character varies. The northern Thal has a sub- 
stratum of hard level soil, the surface of which is covered by 
a succession of low sandhills with a general north and south 
direction: and its appearance is that of a sandy rolling prairie, 
covered in the rare years of good ramtall with grass and stunted 
bushes. Cultivation is carried on only in small patches, water 
is from 4o to 60 feet below the surface, and the sparse popula- 
tion depend chiefly on their flocks and herds. It is traversed 
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from west to cast by the Simd-Sagar branch of the North-Western 
Railway, which turns abruptly south at Kundidn and runs 
parallel with the Indus down the western border of the Thal. 
The eastern part of the steppe is called the Thal Kalan or 
‘Great Thal’; and here a line of high sandhills, running north- 
east and south-west, alternates with narrow bottoms of soil, 
stiff and hard in places, but more often covered with sand. 
Towards the west the hills become lower and less sandy. 
\griculture here replaces pasturage as the occupation of the 
people, and in the Leiah fa/si/ a broad strip of nearly level 
ground runs down from Fatehpur towards Mirhan. This tract 
ix called Daggar in the north and Jandi Thal in the south. 
The main feature of the Daggzar is its central core—a narrow 
strip of firm, flat, cultivable soil, which runs, like a river, from 
north to south down its centre. From the line of wells in this 
portion the Dagyar takes its name. The yood land ends near 
Khanpur in a region of smooth sand, to be succeeded near 
Karor by another fertile strip, which furms a core sumilar to the 
Jandi Thal. There is little doubt that the Indus once flowed 
down the middle of the Thal. Last we come to the Powah, 
a strip of upland some 3 miles broad forming the high bank of 
the Indus. In the north this bank rises abruptly 40 feet from 
the river-level, but towards the south it gradually gets lower, 
until it disappears at Kot Sultan. Large villages, whose lands 
lie in the riverain tract below, are built on the Powah, where 
the flouds are less hkely to reach them. ‘The Thal is peopled 
by Jat tribes with scattered septs of S141, Khokhar, and other 
Rajputs, and it was for a time under the Hot Baloch chiefs of 
MANKERA. ‘That its natural characteristics have a depressing 
effect on the people is hardly a matter of surprise, and they 
are, to use their own expression, ‘camel-hearted.’ The tract 
will probably be irrigated by the projected Indus Canal. 
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Deihi Division (Dedéi or Did/?).—The south-eastern Dive 
sion of the Punjab, stretching along the western bank of the 
Jumna, between 27° 39’ and 31° 18’ N. and 74° 29% und 
77° 40° E. The Commissioner's head-quarters are at the city 
of Delhi, or at Simla during part of the hot season. ‘The total 
population increased from 4,232,449 in 1881 to 4,434,751 in 
1891, and to 4,587,092 in 1901. ‘he area is 15.395 square 
miles, and the density of population 298 persons per square 
mile, compared with 209 for the Province as a whole. In 
1go1 Hindus numbered 3,252,428, or 71 per cent. of the tout ; 
Muhammadans, 1,192,331; ‘Sikhs, 100,040: Jains, 30,110; 
Parsis, 65: and Christians, 12,108, of whom 3,go9 were natives. 

‘The Division includes seven Districts, as shown below :-— 


i : Land revenu. + 


Armain Population {With cvsses 
District. : < ; (1903 4! 
: square mile 1901) ; 2 4, 
1 Nae NES fis0 m thousands 
: of rupres 
Hissar : rel ere Us 9.91 
Rohtak. 630,672 11.45 
Gurgaon. ‘ 746,208 14.29 
Delhi . . §8g.039 10.19 
Karnal . 883.225 12.29 
Ambala S1z.S8o 13,81 
Simla $0,351 21 
Total 15.343 4597-042 7225 


With the exception of the small District of Simla and the 
hill station of Kasauli in Ambala, the Division hes wholly in 
the plains. It contains 6,486 villages and 51 towns, the largest 
of which are Driui (population, 208.575), AMpAra (78,638), 
BHIWANE (35,937), Rewari (27,2951, PANIPAL (26.914), 
KarNAt (23,559), and ROHTAK (20,323) The Commissioner 
has political control over the Native States of Sirmir, Kalsia, 
Pataudi, Dujana, and Lohdru, which have an aggregate area of 
4.740 square miles and a population of 264,204. Excepting 
Jcthi, there are few towns of commercial importance, but 
Rewiri and Ambala may be mentioned, Panipat in Karnal 
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District has been the scene of several famous battles. Srita. 
the seat of the Supreme Government for seven months in the 
year, lies within this Division. 

Hissar District (//i7).—WDistrict in the Deihi Division 
of the Punjab, lymg between 28° 36” and 397 0” N. and 74° 20’ 
and 76° 20% L., with an areca of 5,217 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Ferozepore District and the State 
of Patiala. on the east by the Jind avzamuat of Jind State 
and the District of Rohtak: on the south by the Dadri 
uisdmat of Jind and the territory of the Nawab of Lohiru . 
and on the south-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many respects the 
characteristics of Rajputana rather than of the Punjab: its 
general aspect 1s that of a plain or prairie, unbroken except by 
some detached peaks of the Aravalli range in the extreme 
south-west, the highest of which is Toshim hill with an 
elevation of Soo feet. The only river, the Ghagyar, enters 
the District in two branches, known as the Ghaygar and 
Johiya, meeting below Sirsa. 

With the exception of some small outliers of gneiss at 
Toshaim, there is nothing of geological interest in the District. 
which is otherwise entirely of alluvial formation. 

The north-eastern part resembles as regards its vegetation 
the Upper Gangetic plain, while the southern border is botani- 
cally ukin to Rajputina, The Sursa subdivision resembles the 
desert and the Western Punjab. The fodder-yrasses of the 
tracts round Hissar and Hansi (largely species of Paxteum and 

vuntsetum) are celebrated. A stunted kind of zizyphus 
(42. nummularia), common in the drier tracts of Northern 
India, is conspicuous in this District, and tts leaves ate 
valued locally for cattle. 

Wild animals are comparatively rare, owing to the absence 
of water, but antelope and ‘ravine deer’ (gavelle) are common, 
and hog are plentiful in parts. Wolves are also fairly numerous. 
-Vilga? are sometimes met with near Hissar. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate, the District is 
healthy. Even the canal-irrigated tracts, where there used to 
be a great deal of fever and the people presented a striking 
contrast to the inhabitants of the dry tracts, have been healthy 
since the cultivation of rice was stopped about ten years ago. 
Both the heat in summer and the cold in winter are extreme, 
and epidemics of pneumonia are not uncommon in the winter 
months. 

As the District les on the edges of both the Bengal and 
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Bombay monsoon currents, the most striking feature in the 
rainfall is its extreme variability, and the partial manner in 
which it is distributed. The yearly average varies from 14 
inches at Sirsa to 16 at Hissar, where 14 inches fall in the 
summer and 2 in the winter. The greatest annual rainfall 
recorded during the last twenty years was 37-4 inches at 
Bhiwani in 1885-6, and the least 3-1 inches at Sirsa in 
1899-1900, 

A large part of the District is, with parts of Rohtak, better 
known to history as HARIANA. The once fertile tract watered 
hy the Ghaggar had its capital at Hansi, which was the ancient 
capital and southernmost point of the Siwalik territory, and 
which archaeological investigations show to be one of the 
oldest towns in India. The numerous architectural remains 
of Hindu origin, found built into the walls of Muhammadan 
tombs and mosques throughout the District, testify to its 
having been the abode of an ancient and vigorous Hindu 
civilization. The most interesting of these are to be found at 
Hissar, HAnsi, FarvHabap, and TosHawM. An inscription at 
Toshiam seems to commemorate a victory over Ghatotkacha, 
the second known member of the Gupta line (cvea a.D. 305), 
and it appears probable that Hainsi was a stronghold of the 
Kushan rulers of the Punjab. 

‘The District is said to have been overrun in the eighth cen- 
tury by the Tomar Rajputs, and afterwards to have fallen 
under the dominion of the Chauhans. In 1036 Hansi was 
captured by Masiid, son of Mahmiid of Ghazni: but in 1043 
it was retaken by the Delhi Raja, probably a ‘Tomar vassal of 
the Chauhins. After the defeat of Prithwi Raj by Muham- 
mad of Ghor in rrg2, the Jats laid siege to Hfnsi, but were 
defeated by Kutb-ud-din. Hansi then became a fief of the 
Delhi kingdom. The districts of Delhi, Ajmer, Hansi, and 
Sirsa fell into the hands of the conqueror; but no settled rule 
seems to have been at first established in this tract. which in 
the ensuing anarchy was dominated by the Jatu Rajputs, an 
offshoot of the Tomars. Muhammadan power was. however, 
gradually consolidated ; and about 1254. in the reign of 
Mahmiud Shah I, the District, including Hinsi, Sirsa, Barwala, 
and Jind, was assigned as a fief to Ulugh Khan-iAzam, 
afterwards the emperor Balban. 

Until the eighteenth century the tract remained a flourish- 
ing division of the Muhammadan empire, and Sirsa or Sarsiiti 
was in the fourteenth century, according to Wassaf, one of the 
most Important towns in Upper India. The towns of Fatah- 
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abad and Hisar were founded in 1352 and 1356 respectively 
by Firoz Shah III, and canals were dug from the Ghaggar and 
Jumna for their use. After the capture of Bhatnair, Timtr 
marched through the District via Sirsa, Fatahabid, Rajabpur, 
Ahrin, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these tuwns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much 
booty in Sirsa, Fatahabaid, and Ahriini, and drove the Jits 
of Tohina into their sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

During the eighteenth century the country appears to have 
been held by Muhammadan tribes claiming R4ijput origin, of 
whom the chief were the Johiyas round Bhatnair (HaNuMAN- 
GAkH) and the Bhattis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahaibad, 
from whom the western part of the District took its name of 
Buattiana. The Bikaner annals tell of the incessant struggles 
of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with the Johiyas and 
Bhattis for the possession of Bhatnair and sometimes of Sirsa : 
and the chronicles of Patiala are full of raids and counter-raids 
between the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad 
Khan, a Pathan of Kastir, zd@sim of the sarkary of Hissar ; and 
under his rule, from 1707 to 1737, the people and country 
appear to have prospered exceedingly. He was succeeded by 
the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, in Gurgaon, who ruled till 1761. 
But Nadir Shih ravayed the land in 1739: and with the disin- 
tegration of the Delhi empire Hissar became the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, the 
marauding Bhatti of the north and north-west, and the im- 
perial power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the 
Patiala State, had commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs 
of Bhatnair and Fatahabad which lasted during his lifetime: the 
Bhattis, though supported by imperial troops, were defeated in 
1754 and 1737, and Hissar was sacked in 1757 and ‘Tohana in 
1761. In the latter vear Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti chief 
of Rania, was appointed wasn of Hissar; but he had no 
better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, successor of Ala 
Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hansi, His~ir, 
and Sirsa territories. On .Amar Singh’s death in 1781, an agree- 
ment was made whereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rohtak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sirsa and Fatahabad to 
the Bhatti, and the rest of their conquests to the Sikhs ; but 
the ereat funune of 1783, which entirely devastated the Dis- 
trict, compelled the latter to retire to their own country. The 
territories thus left derelict were in 1798 occupied by the 
adventurer George Thomas, who for three years maintained 
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an independent kingdom in Hansi and Hissar. However, in 
1801, after an obstinate defence of Hinsi, he surrendered to an 
army under Bourquin sent against him by Perron, Sindhia's 
French general, and the country was for a brief space under 
the Maratha dominion. 

In 1803 Hissar and Sirsa, with the territories «eded by 
Sindhia, passed nominally to the British : but although a 
nulitary post was maintained at Hansi, and xdsims or native 
superintendents were placed in civil charge, little was done 
towards enforcing order until 1810, when an expedition was 
rendered necessary by the continued raids of the Bhatti chiefs. 
[In consequence of these the territory of Fatahabad was 
annexed, and a second expedition in 1818 secured the rest 
of the territory held by the Bhattis. Thus the whole of the 
sirsa ¢ahsi/ was brought under British rule. Most of the 
present District was in 1820 included in the Western District 
of the Delhi territory. During the years that followed, the 
sikh Rajais, taking advantage of British neglect and the waste 
condition of the dry tract beyond the Ghaggar, began a series 
of irregular colonizations, which continued uninterrupted till 
1837. The British Government. after a long boundary con 
tention with Patiala, asserted its supremacy over the dry tract, 
which was resumed, and, together with the valley of the 
Ghaggar, made into a separate District under the name of 
BHATTIANA, in which all the present /eAsi7 of Sirsa was included. 
Additions were made to the territory by other resumptions 
from encroaching Native States in 1844, 1847, and 1855. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the troops at Hansi were the first to 
rise, followed by those at Hissir and Sirsa; all Europeans who 
did not fly were murdered, and Hissar and Sirsa were wholly 
lost for a time to British rule. The Ranyhars and Pachhadas 
of Hissir and the Bhattis of Sirsa, followed by the majority 
of the Muhammadan villagers. rose in insurrection. but before 
Delhi had been recovered a force of Punjab levies. aided by 
contingents from Patidila and Bikaner. under General van 
Cortlandt, utterly routed then. After the Mutiny Hissit and 
Rhattiana Districts were transferred from the North-Western 
Provinces to the Punjab, and the fatter became the Sima Dis- 
trict. In 1884 that District was broken up- the Sina da4si/ 
ind 126 villages of Dabwali were transferred to Hissar, while 
Fuvilka and the remaiming 31 villages of Dabwali were 
amalyamated with Ferovepore District. The small Budblida 
tract was transferred from Karnal to Hissar in 188g. In rosy 
nwo villages of the District were transferred, with a Gish pay 
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ment of Rs. 25,000, to the Bikaner State, in exchange for 
a few villages held by the Darbar in the Deccan. 

Hissar contains 8 towns and 964 villages. Its population 
at each of the last three enumerations was: (1881) 672,569, 
(1891) 776,006 and (1901) 781,717. ‘It increased by less 
than 1 per cent. during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of rSg7 and 
1900. The District is divided into the five fahsi/s of Hissar, 
HAns1, BHIWANI, FATAHABAD, and Strsa, the head-quarters of 
each being at the place from which it is named. The chief 
towns are the municipalities of BHiwAN1, HAns1, Hissar, and 
Sirsa, Hissar being the head-quarters of the District. 

The following table shows the distribution of population 
in 1901 :— 


5 Numl er of ro ie Stt 

ae é 2 | & eae. 
re a a oo Beg ds 
Tahsil ES z &, = f £ EERE 
eF z 5 & « gs ¢ ayer, 

= L = a ey 5 ‘Zac 

< ies > sf ce eS? i“ Bo 
Bee ee eS t | Sah irene : 
Hissar . . Sro} 1 134 | 128,783 tayo] + 5:3 563 
Hinsi 1 599 | «1: 132 | 178.933 | 224-0 + &0 y2831 
Bhiwani 750; 1 131 ! 124.429 165-91 — 2-6 585, 
Fatahabad 1,179 1 261 | 190,921 | 161g | + Fel 218! 
Sirsa. 1,651 4 306 158,651 | O61) 118 722 

-~-- _ ‘ | aes -- — 

District total 5,217 | N 964 PSr717 | T4g.8 FOF *NaeT 


NOTE —The firares for the areas ot ¢a/si/s are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area ts that ziven in the Cezsus Report 


Hindus number 544,799, or more than 70 per cent. of the 
population: Muhammadans, 202,009 ; and Sikhs, 28,642. Owing 
to the large areas of sandy soil, the density of the population 
is only 150 persons to the square mile, and even on the 
cultivated area it is only 194, the precarious nature of the 
cultivation forbidding it to support more. The vernaculars 
are Hariani, Bangru, or Deswali in the south, Punjabi in the 
north, and Bagri in the south-east. Bagri and Hariini run 
very much into one another; to a less extent Punjabi blends 
with Hindi and Bagri through Pachhadi, the Punjabi dialect 
of the Muhammadan Pachhadas. 

Most important of the landowning tribes are the Jats, whu 
number 195,000, and comprise one-fourth of the population. 
They may roughly be divided into four classes: the Deswali 
Jats of Hariina, some of whose ancestors appear to have 
inhabited the District in ancient times; the Bagri Jats, immi- 
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arants from the Bayar country of Bikaner; the Sikh Jats of 
Sirsa, who came from the Malwa country and from Patiala ; 
and the Muhammadan Jats, who form part of the nondescript 
collection of tribes known as Pachhadas. The Deswali and 
Bagri Jats are practically all Hindus and intermarry. The 
Rajputs number 70,000, or g per cent. of the population : 
78 per cent. of them are Muhammadans. The oldest clan 
iy the Tonwar or Tomar, who first entered the District durmy 
the ascendancy of the Tomar dynasty under nang Pal at 
Delhi. Other important clans are the Jatu, Bhatti, Wattu, 
Johiya, Chauhan, Ponwar, and Rathor. Asa rule the Rajput, 
retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy and 
inefficient agriculturist, somewhat prone to cattle-stealing. 
The Pachhadas (30,000), a» they are termed by others, are 
a congeries of Muhammadan tribes, many of whom claim to 
be Rajputs, though the claim rests on but slender evidence. 
Their name and tradition point to their having come from the 
west (pachhim), and their facial type suggests a connexion 
with the tribes of the Western Punjab. They are indifferent 
ayriculturists, lazy, improvident, and sometimes cattle thieves ; 
in physique inferior to the Deswali and Sikh Jts, though 
perhaps superior to the Bagri. The Malis, chiefly market- 
gardeners (13,000), are entirely Hindu; the Arains (5,000) 
Muhammadan ; the Brahmans (43,000) are Gaur, Sarsut, 
Khandelwal, Dahmia, Gujrati, Acharj, and Chamarwa in order 
of status. The great majority of the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans 
are agriculturists, but all are fed on various occasions and 
venerated, though disliked. Pushkankar Brahmans from Ajmer 
are also found. Of the commercial classes the most important 
is that of the Banids (61,000), who are divided into three sub- 
divisions—Agarwal, Oswal, and Mahesri—who neither smoke, 
eat, nor intermarry with each other, Of artisan and menial 
tribes may be noted the Ahirs (10,000), a vagrant tribe who 
claim Rajput origin, the Tarkhins (carpenters, 20,000), Lohars 
or blacksmiths (10,000), Chamars or leather-workers (6y,000), 
Dhinaks (20,000), and Chihris or scavengers (25,000). Of 
the total population of the District 72 per cent. are agricultural, 
and practically the whole of the rural population is dependent 
on agriculture. 

‘Lwo lady missionary doctors are stationed at Bhiwani, where 
the Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girls’ school. ‘The 
Thatriet is also visited by missionaries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel from Delhi. In rgot it contained 


53 native Christians. 
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The District 1s divided into four natural tracts. Of these, 
the Rohi of the Sirsa ¢aés7/7 stretches from the northern 
boundary to the Ghagyar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish 
tinge, interspersed with sand and clay: the water-level in the 
wells varies from 40 to 180 feet, the crops depend entirely on 
rainfall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the 
western extremity of the Nali tract, stretching from east to west 
through the Futahabad and Sirsa zeAsi/s, and traversed by the 
Ghaggar and Johiya. Its characteristic feature is a hard iron- 
clay soil, which permits of no cultivation until well saturated by 
the summer floods. Here the harvest depends on inundation 
from the Ghagyar and Johiya, helped in some parts by well- 
tigation. he Bagar tract stretches from the south and 
south-west of Sirsa along the western border of the District, 
through Sirsa, Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, gradually 
widening towards the south. Here the prevailing features are 
a light sandy svil and shifting sandhills, interspersed in parts 
with firmer and even loamy bottoms; the spring-level is more 
than 100 feet below the surface, and the water frequently bitter. 
Practically the 2farif is the only harvest sown, and that 
depends entirely on a sufficient rainfall. The Hariina tract 
stretches from the tract watered by the Ghagyar to the south- 
east corner of the District: it comprises the whole of Hansi 
and the eastern portions of Fatahibad, Hissar, and Bhiwani, 
und is traversed by the WESTERN JumNA Cana. The leading 
feature of the tract is its firm clay soil: sandhills are found, 
and in low-lying parts hard clayey soil. The spring-level is 
generally below roo feet, except in canal villages where it rises 
to 30 or 4o feet. Apart from the canal tract, agriculture is 
practically confined to the autumn harvest. The small jungle 
tract of Budhlada, consisting of 15 outlying villages in the 
north of the Fatahabad ¢a/si/, is sometimes classed as a fifth 
tract, but resembles the Rohi. Taking the District as a whole, 
only g per cent. of the cultivation is irrigated, and the rainfall 
is therefore of the utmost importance : on the rainfall of June 
and July depends the sowing of the autumn crops, and on that 
of August and September the ripening of the autumn and the 
sowing of the spring crops. Until recently the autumn harvest 
Was the mainstay of the District: but of late years, owing to 
the good prices ubtained for wheat, the spring harvest has 
taken the leadmy place, and the best scason is one in which 
there is heavy ram at the end of August and all through 
September 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
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records of 1903-4 is 5,180 square miles, ay shown in the 
following table :— 


Tahs:l, Total. Cultivatit, Irngated Cultivable 

Waste 

Hiss. : Z S10 623 af gs 
Hans: . : : 799 6y9 to 60 
Bhiwani . g Ta0 603 6 110 
Fatahahad 4 yy 1.309 6y 195 
Sirsa. ‘ : 1,642 O45 78, 300 
Total | 5,180 4.161 3y3 rae 


The principal staples of the spring harvest are gram and 
barley, the areas under which in 1903~4 were 478 und 165 
square miles respectively. Wheat covered only rog square 
miles. The chief food-grain of the autumn harvest is spiked 
millet, which occupied 929 square miles. Great millet comes 
next in importance with 38 square miles, and then pulses with 
175. Practically all the sugar-cane and cotton grown is itrt- 
gated, with four-fifths of the maize, three-fifths of the rice, and 
two-fifths of the wheat. No other crop ts irrigated to any 
appreciable extent. 

The cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in 
canal lands, and its place largely taken by cotton. Experi- 
ments are being carried on chiefly with the object of intro- 
ducing cotton of a longer staple. There is great room for 
improvement in the methods adopted by the people for 
utilizing the canal water at their disposal. 

Large advances are given both under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act for digging and clearing wells, and under the 
Agriculturists) Loans .\ct for the purchase of bullecks and 
seed. During the five years ending September. 1yo4, 2 total 
of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under the former and 15 lakh- 
under the latter Act, of which Rs. 43,027 and 10-5 lakhs 
respectively was advanced during the famine year 1$yg-1g09. 

Hariaina has been always famous for its cattle, which were 
the chief support of its former pastoral inhabitants. The 
breed is still good, though cattle-breeding is somewhat on the 
wane owing to the spread of cultivation. ‘The Hissar Govern: 
ment cattle farm was started in 1813. and now covers 66 square 
miles. The pure breeds of cattle maintained are the Gujarat, 
Ungoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are also crossed with 
Hariana cows. Of late years mule-breeding has been com 
menced. Large cattle fairs ure held at Hissar and Sirsa. ut 
which it is estimated that animals of the total value of 65 akh- 
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are sold annually. The camel is used in all parts for riding 
and carrying loads, and where the soils hght does a large part 
of the ploughing. Vhe local breed of horses is in no way 
above the average. The District board maintains five horse 
and four donkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1go3-4, 383 square miles, 
or nearly g per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
6 square miles were irrigated from wells and 377 from canals. 
In addition. 83 square miles, or 2 per cent., are subject to 
inundation from the Gshagzar and other streams. ‘The Hansi 
branch of the WEstrERN JumNA Canal. trrigates the Hansi, 
Hissar, and Bhiwani ¢vhsi/s, while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. ‘he GHaGGAR CaNnaLs 
supply part of the Sirsa /a/sz/, and the Budhlada tract and a 
portion of Sirsa are watered by the SirHiND CanaL, The 
area under canal-irrigation increased from 120 square miles 
in 189r to 377 in tgo4. The area supplied by wells is 
insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, and the chief 
use of well-irrigation is to enable sowings to be made for the 
spring harvest. The total number of wells in use for irrigation 
was only 854 in 1903-4, all being worked by cattle on the 
rope and bucket system. 

The greater part of the cattle furm, known as the Hissar 
Bir, is a ‘reserved’ forest, measuring 65 square miles, under 
the Civil Vetermary department, the income from which in 
1903-4 was Rs. 4,379. The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed 
forest under the same department. Three pieces of grazing- 
ground are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner at Hissar, 
Sirsa, and Hanoi for the town cattle. The total area of forest 
land is: ‘reserved,’ 65 square miles ; and unclassed, 5 square 
miles. Trees have been extensively planted with the aid of 
canal water by the District board in and around the civil 
station of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Bir at Hansi 
is also being planted with trees to make a fuel reserve. 

Kankar is found in many localities. Saltpetre is manu- 
factured from saline earth in the villages, and refined in 
licensed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

The District has no manufactures of importance. Coarse 
country cloth is made almost everywhere; and there are 
ro cotton-ginning factories, 3 cotton-presses, and 3 factories 
where ginning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the indus- 
trial centre : but four of the factories are at Bhiwani, and one 
at Narnaund, while the cotton-mills of Messrs. Chandu Lal 
& Co. at Hissar are the largest in the District. These indus- 
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tries employed 2,061 hands in 1904. Bhiwdm ws known for 
its plain Israss and bell-metal work, and for its carved doors. 
The District produces cotton pAa/Aari’s embroidered with silk. 
which are of exceptional excellence, and embroidered woollen 
philkaris are also made. The carpenters’ work is above the 
average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwim, Hans, Hissar, 
Budhlada, and Sirsa on the railway : but a good deal of local 
trade does not pass through these places. bem, broucht direct 
to the consumers by individual speculators, generally Bishnoi 
or Bagri Jats. Hissdr and Hiansi are chiefly distributing 
centres for local requirements; but Bhiwani and Sirsa are 
important as centres of through trade to R&ajputana, wheat, 
flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely exported. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way runs through the District fur 122 miles, while the Southern 
Punjab Railway passes through Budhlada, Jakhal, and Tohana, 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway runs through pait of the 
Sirsa ¢ahse?, The District has 26 miles of metalled and 949 of 
unmetalled roads, of which 17 miles of metalled and go of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department and 
the rest under the District board. The unmetalled roads are 
fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camels 
are used. The Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canal 
is navigable as far as H&nsi. 

Hissar has always been most hable to famine of all the 
Districts of the Punjab, owing to the fact that, while pre- 
eminently dependent on the autumn harvest and very little 
protected by irrigation, it suffers ftom a most capricious mon- 
soon, while it receives the first rush of starving wandercrs from 
Bikaner. The chéfsa famine of 1782-3, a> has been related, 
laid waste the District: and in all the famines that have since 
visited the Punjab, Hissar has always suffered in a pre-eminent 
deyree. Both in 1896-7 and in 18gg-1900 the whole of the 
unirrigated area, or 3.763 square miles, was affected. In 
1896-7 the greatest number relieved on any one day was 
82,505 persons, and the highest death-rate in any one week was 
8 per 1,000. In 1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 
161,561 and 32 respectively. The amount expended by 
Government was 12-3 lakhs in 1890-7, and 25-7 lakhs in 
1899-1900. The severity of the famine of 18gq-tyoo was 
emphasized by the fact that the people had not recovered 
from the preceding famine. 

The District is in cbarge of a Deputy-Commis-iencr, ass sted 
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by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Sirsa ¢c/is7/ and subdivision. Each of 
the five éedse/s is in charge of a faAsi/dar assisted by a xatb- 
athsidar. Vabwali in Sirsa and Tohadna in Fatahaibad are 
sub-catsiZs under ratb-tahsildars. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. Civil judicial 
work 1s under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of Ferozepore. The District Judge 
has a Munsif under him at head-quarters, and there are four 
honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft is the principal crime of 
the District, for which its position, surrounded by Native 
States, affords peculiar facilities. It i» practised chiefly by the 
Muhammadan Rajputs and Pachhadas. 

The revenue history of Hissar proper is quite distinct from 
that of the Sirsa “r/s7/, which was only added to the District 
on the disruption of the old Sirsa District in 1884. The 
greater part of Hissar was occupied by the British in 1810, 
and underwent three summary settlements for ten, five, and 
ten years successively, between 1815 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full 
collections were the exception, and the frequent remissions 
demoralized both the revenue officials and the people. A rush 
of immigrants had taken place on the establishment of settled 
government, and when disturbances occurred in the neighbour- 
ing Native Statcs, Hissar formed a convenient refuge. ‘The 
land revenue, however, was fixed and collected with such a 
complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, that when 
the cultivators were pressed for payment they moved off into 
the Native States whence they had come. ‘The demand of the 
first settlement (1815-25) was so high that it exceeded by 
20 per cent. the revenue fixed in 1890 for the same villages. 
High though this assessment was, it was increased in the two 
settlements that followed, until between 1835 and 1839 the 
demand was 4-9 lakhs for a tract which in 18go was assessed 
at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

The amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1840 was 
37 per cent. below the old demand. The canal villages were 
assessed at irrigated rates for the first time in 183y. The 
reduction came as a new lease of life to the impoverished 
landholders, and the progress made since has been steady, 
interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was made 
in 1863, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
The second revised settlement was carried out between 1887 
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and 1892. Cultivation had more than doubled, while prices 
had risen 60 per cent., and the result was an increase of 
58 per cent. to 6 lakhs, The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas 
per acre, exclusive of canal rates. About 90 per cent. of the 
tenants pay rent in cash. 

The Sirsa ¢ahsi?, with the rest of the old Sirsa District, was 
summarily settled in 1829 and regularly in r8sr. In 1881~2, 
the last year of the regular settlement, the demand stood at 
t-4 lakhs, which was raised by the new assessment to 1-9 
lakhs. The assessment was revised for the second time 
between rg01 and 1903, and a fixed assessment of 2 lakhs was 
announced. The area subject to the very precarious Ghaygar 
floods was placed under fluctuating assessment, fixed rates for 
the yarious crops grown being applied to the area actually 
cropped every harvest. It is estimated that the yield from 
this fluctuating assessment will be Rs. 39.000 per annum. 

The collections of Jand revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees — 


IS8o-1. 1850-1 TOO 1. WOwry 
Se are 
Land revenue . ‘4,26 7.9 + 648 |  S.og 
Total revenue “| 5,08 965 | yyQ |} 114g 


The District contains four municipalities, Hissar, HAns1, Local ani 
BurwaAnt, and Sirsa; and three ‘notified areas, Farawanan, "renal 
TouAna, and Budhladi. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to 13 lakhs. The expenditure in the same year was 

3 lakhs, education and public works forming the principal 
items. 

The regular police force consists of 681 of all ranks, includ. Pobee aid 
ing 180 municipal police, under a Superintundent who ig Ft 
usually assisted by four inspectors. The village watchmen 
or chaukidars number 1.474. and 42 chavkidars are directly 
under the Superintendent. There are rg police stations. 

4 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 252 prisoners. 

The District stands twenty-fifth among the twenty-eight Fducaty n 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In too1 the proportion of literate persons was 
27 per cent. (5 males and o-t females). The number of 
pupus under instruction was 1.7337 in 1880-1, 3,598 in 
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180-1, 3,893 m 1990-1, and 4,255 in 1993-4. In the last 
year there were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) schools, 
and 3 advanced and 46 elementary (private) schools, with 167 
aitls in the public and gt in the private schools. The Anglo- 
vernacular schools at Hissar, Bhiwani, and Sirsa are the 
most important. Two virls’ schools at Bhiwani are maintained 
by the Baptist Zanana Mission. The total expenditure on 
education in 1tgo3-4 was Rs. 40,coo, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 11,000, fees 
Rs. ro,ooo, and District funds Rs 16,009, while the rest 
(Rs. 1,000) was met from subscriptions and endowments. 

Besides the dispensary at Hissir, the District possesses 
cight outlying dispensaries. In rgo4 the number of cases 
treated was 73,530. of whom 2,216 were in-patients, and 
6.927 operations were performed = The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, the yreater part of which was met from municipal 
funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
10,038, Or 23-7 per 1,000 of the population. 

[J. Wilson, General Code of Tribal Custom in the Sirsa 
District (1883); P. J. Fagan, Déstrict Gazetteer (1892, under 
revision); A. Anderson and P. J. Fagan, Settlement Report of 
Fisstr (1892). ©. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and 
Faitika Takst’s (1y93).| 

Hissar Tahsil.— 7uAs?/ ot Hissiy District, Punjab. lying 
between 28° 54’ and 29° 327 N. and 75° 22’ and 76° 2’ E., on 
the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an area of 81o siuare 
miles. The population in ryo1 was 128.783, compared with 
122,299 in 189t. Hussar (population, 17,647) ts the head- 
quarters, and the AtAsi/ also contains 134 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-6 lakhs. The 
northern part is a bare plain, forming part of the tract known 
as Hariana, where the soil 1s a firm sandy loam. South of the 
thin belt of fertility afforded by the Western Jumna Canal, 
the level stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into 
the rolling sandhills characteristic of the neighbouring State 
of Bikaner. 

Hansi Tahsil.—Za/si/ of Hisvir District, Punjab, lying 
betwee. 287 31’ and 29° 277 N and 75° 48” and 76° 20’ E,, 
with an area of 7gg square miles. The population in roger 
War 178,933. compared with 165,08y in rSor. It contains the 
town of HAN-1 (population, 16,523). the head-quarters, and 
132 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
rg03-4 te 2 lakhs. The whole of the dar4e77 lics within the 
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tract known as Hariana. The northern part is irrigated by 
the Western Jumna Canal, and is comparatively well wooded. 
south of the canal the country is featureless, but fertile enough 
ina year of good rainfall. 

Bhiwani Tahsil (A2awd12)--~ Trdsi/ of Hissar District, 
Punjab, lying hetween 28° 36’ and 287 sy’ N. and 75° 29° and 
76° 18’ E., with an areca of 750 square miles. “Phe population 
in TOOT Was 124.420, compared with 127-yog in rSor. The 
head-quarters arn oat the tewn of Brmvant 9 (population, 
35.987): and it aho contams 131 villages, among whih 
Vosaawis a place of some historical importance The land 
revenue anid cesses amounted in rgo3 4 to 1-2 lukhs. The 
northern part of the /z/#s?/ lies in Hariina. South of Bhiwani 
town rolling sandhills and low rocky eminences are the main 
features of the landscape. 

Fatahabad Tahsil (futehabad).—Tuhsil of Hissar Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13% and 2y° 48” N. and 
75° 13° and 76° 0’ E., with an area of r,27g9 Square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 190,925, compared with 181.638 in 
rSor. Tt contams one town, Faraninar (population, 2,780). 
the head-quarters, and 261 villages, among which ToHana and 
AGROHA are places of historical or archaeological mterest. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-3 
lakhs. The Ghaggar has cut for itself a deep channel in the 
north of the ¢z/si/. To the south of this channel lies a broad 
belt of stiff clay, covered with sparse jungle interspersed with 
stretches of precarious cultivation, which depend on occa- 
sional floods brought by natural and artifical channels from 
the Ghagyar. The east of the A/s7/ lics in Hariina, but the 
centre and south are bare and sandy. Ao pertion is irmuated 
hy the Western Jumma Canal. 

Tohana Sub tahsil.—sub-tr4oi/ of the Vatahibadl fadsié of 
Hissar District. Punjab, with an area of 450 square nules. Tt con- 
tains try villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. SHjoco. “TorHANA ts the head-quarters 

Sirsa Tahsil. -Za/e?/ and subdivision of Hissir Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 29° 13% and 30° 0” N. and 74° 20 
and 75° 18’ E., on the borders of the Bikaner desert, with an 
area of 1,642 square miles. The population in 1gor was 
158,651, compared with 178,586 in rSgt. The town of Srr~1 
(population, 15,800) is the head-quarters. It alse contains 
3 other towns and 306 villages. ‘The land revenue and cesses 
amounted i 1903-4 to 2-9 lakhs. The whole of the farZsii 1, 
sandy, execpt the belt of stiff clay which forms the Gbhaz ar 
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basin, and depends fer cts successful) culuvation on the 
river floods, which, below the Otu Jake and dam, are 
distributed over the country by the Ghagyar canals 9 There 
is some drrization in the nerth from the Sirhind Canal, and in 
the south from the Western Jumma Canal. 

Dabwali Sub-tahsil.—sub-te4a7/ of the Sirsa frhsi! of 
Ilissdr fstriect, Punjab, with an area of 349 square miles. 
Tt contains s9 villages, and the land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1yo3-4 to Rs. 96,000, 

Skinner Estates.—A croup of estates held by the de- 
scendants of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, C.B., in the 
Districts of Hissar, Delhi, and Karnal, Punjab. The area of 
the estates is 251 square miles in Hissar, 2-6 in Delhi, and 
2t-4in Karnal, and the total revenue of the estates in Hissar 
is Rs. 62.683. James Skinner, the son of a Scottish officer in 
the East India Company's service and a Rajput lidy, was born 
m 1778 and received his first commission from De Botgne. 
the famous Savoyard adventurer, who had organized Sindhia’s 
brigades. After many years’ service under the Marathas, 
during which he was employed against the adventurer George 
‘Thomas, Skinner joined the British forces under Lord Lake in 
1803, and received the command of 2,000 of Perron’s Hindu 
stim. Horse, who came over to the Brith after the battle of 
Delhi. This body served with great distinction under Skinner 
for thirty years, and 1s now represented by the rst Lancers and 
3rd Cavalry (Skinner's Horse) of the Indian Army. Rising 
to be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British service. Skinner 
obtained large grants of land in the Delhi territory, and settled 
at Hansi in Hissar District, where he died in r84r. He built 
St. James's Church at Delhi in fulfilment of a vow. Major 
Robert Skinner, his younger brother, also served under Perron 
and eventually entered the Company's service. 

Agroha.—-Ancient town in the Fatahabad ¢a/si/ of Hissar 
Tistrict, Punjab, situated in 29° 20% N. and 75° 38 E., 
13 miles north-west of Hissar. It is said to be the original 
seat of the Agarwal Baniis, and was once a place of great 
importance. ‘The remains of a fort are still visible about half 
a mile from the existing village, and ruins and debris half buried 
in the soil on every side attest its former yreatness. It was 
captured by Muhammad of Ghor in 1194, since which time 
the Ayarwal Banids have been scattered over the whole penin- 
sula, ‘Che clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in 
India. ‘fhe present village is quite unimportant and has 
(yor) a pepulatien of only 1,172. 
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Bhiwani Town (2hawan).—Head-quarters of the dail 
of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 
28° 48’ N. and 76° 8’ E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch 
of the Rajputina-Malwa Railway: distant by rail from Cal- 
cutta 1.059 miles, from Bombay Sgo, and from Karachi 857. 
Population (1901), 35.917. ‘Phe town is practically a creation 
of British rule, having been an insignificant village when it was 
selected in 18i7 ay the site of a free market. Tt ragidly rose 
to importance. and though ws trade suffered weatly from the 
opening of the Rajputina-Malwa Koulway, the construction of 
the Rewari-Ferozepore line has réstored it to its former position, 
Bhiwant is commercially the most important town in Hissir 
District. It is one of the great centres of trade with Rajputina 
the chief articles of commerce being wheat, flour, sult, sugar, 
cotton goods, and iron. It possesses three cotton-ginning 
factories and one cotton-press, which give employment to 
379 hands. The principal manufactures are brass vessels. tin 
boxes, and small wooden tables. ‘Phe municipality was created 
in 1867. The municipal receipts during the ten vears ending 
ryo2-3 averaged Rs. 54,yoo, and the expenditure Rs. 56,7009. 
{he income and expenditure in 1g03-4 were Rs. 40,700 and 
Rs. 47,700 respectively ; the chief source of income way octrol 
(Rs. 42,700), while the main items of outlay were conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000}, education (Rs. 7,700), medical (Rs. 6,900), 
public safety (Rs. 13,300), and administration (Rs. 4,800). 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a dis- 
pensary. 

Fatahabad Town (/athddid)—Head-quarters of the 
tahsil of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated 
in 29° 31’ N. and 75° 27’ E., 30 miles north-west of Hissar. 
Population (1gor), 2,786. ‘The tuwn was founded about 1352 
by the emperor Firog Shah, who named it after his son Fateh 
Khan, and had a canal dug to it from the Ghagyar. The fort 
contains a pillar inscribed with the yenealugy of Firoz Shar, 
and a mosque and inscription of Humayin. The town is of 
no commercial importance. It is administered as a * notified 
area,’ the income of which in 1903-4 was Ks. 1,700. 

Hansi Town,.—Hecad-quarters of the ¢a/si/ of the same 
name in Hissir District, Punjab, situated in 29° 7’ N. and 
75° 58’ E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, 15 miles from Hissar. Population (1gor), 
160,523. ‘[his is one of the most ancient towns in Northern 
India and appears to have been a stronghold of the Kusbans, 
though local tradition attributes its foundation to Anang Pal, 
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the Tomar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted 
in Tod's Rarrsthan, Ast or Hansi was assigned to the son of 
Bisaldeo Chauhin about a.p. 1oo0. Mastid. son of Mahmud 
of Ghavni, took it, after one failure, in 1036, but, according to 
Firishta, it way recovered by the Delhi R3j3 in 1043. Prithwi 
Raj made considerable additions to the fort at Hinsi. converting 
it into an tmportant military stronghold. It fell into the hands 
of Muhammad of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the foundation 
of Hissar, the administrative head-quarters of the neighbour- 
hood. Hiansi was depopulated by the famine of 1783, and 
lay deserted until 1798, when the famous adventurer George 
Thomas, whe had seized upon the greater part of Hariina, 
fixed his head-quarters here. henceforth the town began 
to revive, and on the establishment of British rule in 1893 
it was made a cantonment, where a considerable foree, con- 
sisting chietl) of local levies, was stationed. In 1857 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Europeans upon whom they 
could lay their hands, and combined with the wild Raiput 
tribes in plundering the country. On the restoration of order, 
the cantonment was given up. A high brick wall, with bastions 
and loopholes, surrounds the town, while the canal, which flows 
at its feet, contributes to its beauty by a fringe of handsome 
trees, Since the Mutiny, however, the houses have fallen into 
decay and the streets le comparatively deserted, owing to the 
removal of the troops. The ruins of the fort overlook the town 
on the north It contains two mosques and the tomb of Saiyid 
Niimat Ullah, killed in resisting Muhammad of Gho.. The 
mosque and tombs of Kutb Jamdlud-din and his successors 
are on the west of the town, with the tomb of Ali Mir Tijara. 
Near by is a mosque called the Shahid Ganj, situated probably 
on the scene of Mapstid’s first unsuccessful attempt to take 
Hansi. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,500 and the 
expenditure Rs. 18,800: and the income and expenditure 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 20,000 respectively, the 
chief source of income being octroi. The town has 6 cotton- 
ginning factories, 2 cotton-presses, and 2 combined ginning 
and pressing factories, and is a local centre of the cotton 
trade. The number of factory hands in r904 was 1,285. It 
possesses a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Hissar Town.— Head-quarters of the District and /afsil of 
the same name, Punjab, situated in 29° ro’ N. and 73° 44’ E., 
on the Rewirt-Bhatinda branch of the Raéjputana-Malw3 
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Railway ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,097 miles, from Bom- 
bay y7g, and from Kardchi 81g. Population (1gor), 17;647- 
It was founded in 1356 by Firoy Shah ‘Tughlak, and supplied 
with water by means of the canal now known as the Western 
Jumna Canal, and became the head-quarters of a savkar. In 
1408 Hissar fell into the hands of the rebels against Mahnitd 
Tughlak, but was recovered in rgti by the enyperor in person. 
It appears to have been occupied by an imperial garrison at 
the time of Baibars myasion. and as the head-quarters of 
a sarkay was of considerable importance under the Mughals. 
‘The town was plundered by the sikhs on several occasions 
between 1754 and 1768, and after the battle of Jind was 
occupied by Amar Singh of Patiala, who built a fort. Hissar 
was depvupulated by the famine of 1783, and was taken posses- 
sion of by George Thomas. The inhabitants began to return, 
and when it passed to the British in 1803 the town was rapidly 
recovering. In 1857 detachments of the Hariina Light In- 
fantry and 14th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Hissar mutinicd, 
and the Collector and eleven other LCuropeans and native 
Christians were murdered. ‘The chief relic of antiquity 1s the 
fort built by Fires Shah, largely with materials taken from Hindu 
or Jain temples. Another interesting building 1s the Jahdy, 
apparently once a Jain temple converted into a mosque, and 
used as a residence by George Thomas, of whose Christian 
name its present title is a corruption. Near Hissar is a hand- 
same group of tombs erected to commanders who fell in Hu- 
mayin's campaign in Gujarat in 1535. The trade of the town 
is unimportant, being confined to cotton and red pepper: but 
it contains a large cotton-ginning and pressing factory, which 
in 1904 employed 397 hands. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The municipal receipts and expenditure dumng the 
ten years ending 1902—3 averaged Rs. 28,700 and 29,300, and 
m ryo3-4 amounted tu Rs. 24.600 and Rs. 27,300 respectiveh, 
the chief source of income being octroi. The town possesses 
an Anglo-vernacular high school managed by the Educational 
department, and a civil hospital. 

Sirsa Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and fa/s2/ 
of the same name in Hissar District, Punjab, situated in 
2y® 32’ N. and 75° 2’ E., on the Rewari-Bhatinda branch 
of the Rayputina-Malwa Railway, on the north side of a dry 
bed of the Ghaggar. Population trgor), 15.800. The old 
tawn of Sirsa or Sarsiti is of great antiquity, and tradiuen 
aseribes its origin tu an eponymous Raja Saras. who built 
the town and fert about 1.300 years ago. Unde te nate 
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of Sarsdti, it iy mentioned as the place near which Prithwi 
Ray was captured after his defeat by Muhammad of Ghor 
in rrg2: and according to Wassaf it was in the fourteenth 
century one of the Most Important towns in Upper India. It 
was taken by Timi, the mmhabitants fleeing before him, and Is 
mentioned in the reign of Mubarak Shah as the rendezvous of 
the expedition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind. In the 
relun of Sher Shih, Sirsa became for a time the head-quarters 
of Rao Kalyan Singh of Bikaner, who had been driven from 
his country by the Rao of Jodhpur. In the eighteenth century 
Sirsa was one of the strongholds of the Bhattis, and was taken 
by Amar Singh of Patitla im 1774, but restored to the Bhattts 
by the agreement of 1781. The town was depopulated by 
the ereat famine of 1783, and the site was annexed in 1818 
after the expedition sent against the Bhatti chief, Nawab Zabita 
Khin. In 1838 Sirsa, which had lain deserted since 1783, Was 
refounded by Captain Thoresby, who laid out the present town, 
which from 1858 to 1884 was the head-quarters of the Sirsa 
Tistrict. The ruins of Old Sirsa lie near the south-west corner 
of the modern town, and still present considerable remains, 
though much of the material has been used for building the 
new houses. It contains an ancient Hindu fort and tank. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending ryo2-3 averaged Rs. 23,300 and the 
expenditure Rs. 23,900; and income and expenditure in 
ryo3—4each amounted to Rs. ©8, 100, the chief source of income 
being octro The town is a centre of the export trade to 
KaAjputana, and ts in a flourishing condition. Most of the trade 
is inthe hands of Banids from Rajputana and the country to 
the south-east. Sirsa contains a dispensary, an Anglo-vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and an aided 
primary school for European boys. 

Tohana Town.—Town in the Fatahabad srhsi/ of Hissar 
District, Punjab, situated in 29° 43’ N. and 75° 54’ E., 40 miles 
north of Hissir town. Population (1gort), 5,931. Tt was once 
a city of some size and importance, founded, according to 
tradition, by Anang Pal, the Tomar Raja of Delhi. Rumed 
during the Chauhin supremacy, it recovered its prosperity m 
the early Musaimain period; but having suffered many vicissi- 
tudes of plunder and famine, it has now sunk into an infertor 
position. It was the scene of a defeat of the Jats by Timar in 
1308. Numerous remains inthe neighbourhood testify to its 
former importance. The town is adntinistered as a ‘notified 
area, which in 1go3-4 had an income of Rs. yoo 
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Tosham.—Village m the Bhiwani favs of Tissat District, 
Punjab, situated in 28° 54° N. and 75° 56” E, 23 miles south. 
west of Hissar town. Population (1yo1). 2.005. A bare rocky 
elevation, the highest in the District. rises abruptly above the 
town and desert plain to a height of Soo fect. A tank cut in 
the rock, hallway up the hill, forms the scene of a yearly fair, 
and ws frequented by pilgrims, some of them from consider 
able distances. A éuradert on a small hill new the town is 
called Prithwi Rays Aachi77, and an insertption close by was 
attributed by Sir Alexander) Cunningham te oan Indo- 
Scythian king. Toshira. 

Rohtak District.—Distrit in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab, lying between 28° 217 and 29° 17” N. and 767 13” and 
76° 58’ E., on the borders of Rajputana, in the high level 
plain that separates the waters of the Jumna and Sutlej, with 
an area of 1,797 square miles. The eastern part falls within 
the borders of the tract formerly known as Harrixa In 
its nudst lies part of the small State of DusAna. Tt is bounded 
on the north by the Jind zfzdmet of Jind State, and by Karnal 
District: on the east by Delhi, an-l on the south-cast by 
Gurgaon .on the seuth by Pataudi State and the Rewari fa/si/ 
of Gurgaon: on the south-west by territory belonging to the 
Nawab of Dujana. and on the west by the Dadri aésdmat of 
Jind and by Hissar District. Although there iy no grand 
scenery in Rohtak, the canals with their belts of trees, the lines 
of sandhills, and in the south the torrents, the depressions 
which are flooded after heavy rain, and a few small rocky hills 
vive the District more diversified features than are generally 
met with in the plains of the Punjab. Phe eastern border lies 
low onthe level of the Jumme € anal and the Najafzarh swamp. 
A tew miles west the surface rises gradually to a level plateau. 
hich, speaking roughly. stretches as far as the town af Rohtak, 
and is cenclos di by parallel rows of sandhills running neath and 
south. Boyvoad the western fine of sandhulls the surflicw rises 
again till it ends on the Hissar border mm a third hinh ridge. 
Che eastern line runs, with her and therc an interval, down 
the east side of the District. and rises tea some huht in the 
Jhajjar 4749/7 South-west of this ridge the country becomes 
more undulating, and the soil ighter. The south-vastern corner 
of the District is crossed by two small streams or torrents, 
the Sahibt and Indort: these flow cireuntously, throwing off a 
network of branches and electing here and there after heavy 
nen in yaiés of considerable sive. and finally fall inte the 
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With the vception of a few small outhicrs of Alwar quartsite 
belonging to the Delhi system, there is nothing of geological 
interest in the District, which is almost entirely of alluvial 
furmation. 

The District forms an arm from the Upper Gangetic plain 
between the Central Punjab and the desert. Trees, except 
where naturalized or planted, are rare, but the vtmdur (.feacia 
Aucephioca) iS a conspicuvus exception. Mango groves are 
frequent in the north-east; and along canals and roadsides 
other sub-tropical species have been planted successfully. The 
ber (Zisvphus Jujitia) is common, and is often planted. 

Game, including wild hog, antelope, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian 
aazelle). z7/ee", and hare, ws plentiful. Peafowl, partridge, anc 
quail are to be met w.th throughout the year; and during the 
oold season sand-grouse, wild geese, bustards, and flaminzoe>. 
Wolves are still common, and a stray leopard is occasionally 
killed. The villages by the canal are overrun by monkeys. 

The climate is not inaptly described, in the wWemuirs ot 
George Thomas as ‘in general salubrious, though when the 
sandy and desert country lying to the westward become: 
heated, it is inimical tu a European constitution.’ In April. 
May, and June the hot winds blow steadily all day from the 
west, bringing up constant sandstorms from the Rajputana 
desert ; at the close of the vear frosts are Common, and strong 
gales prevail in February and March. 

The average rainfall varies from rg inches at Jhajjar to 21 at 
Rohtak. Of the rainfall at the latter place, 18 inches fall in 
the summer months and 3 in the winter. The greatest fall 
recorded during the years 1885—1yo2 was 41 inches at Jhajjar 
in 1885-6, and the least 8 inches at Rohtak in rgor—2. 

‘The District belongs for the most part to the tract of 
Hariana, and its early history will be found in the articles 
1m that region and on the towns of Rontak, Manan, and 
THayjar. It appears to have come at an early date under the 
control of the Delhi kings, and in 1355 Tirog Shah dug a canal 
from the Sutlej as far as Jhajjar. Under Akbar the pre-cnt 
District lay within the S#éak of Delhi and the sarkirs of 
Detht and Hissai-Firoze. In 1643 the Rohtak canal is said 
to have been tegun by Nawab Alt Khan, who attempted to 
divert water from the cld canal of Mroz shah. On the decay 
of the Delhi empire the District with the rest of Hariana was 
eranted to the minister Rukn-ud-dir in 1718, and was i 
1732 wransterrcd by him to the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar in 


eae 
GeuRGaon, Laujdar Khan, Nawab of Tatrukhnagar, who seem- 
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io have suecceded to the territories of Hissar on the death of 
shahdad Khin in 1738, handed down to his son Nawab 
amgar Khan a dominion which embraced the present Districts 
of Hissar and Rohtak, besides part of Gurgaon and a consider- 
able tract subsequently anneacd by the chiefs of Jind and 
Patiala. Hissar and the north were during this ume perpetually 
overrun by the Sikhs, in spite of the cambined cfforis of the 
Bhattis and the imperial forces, but Rohtak and Gurgaon appear 
to have remained with Kamygar Khan ul dus death in 17bo. 
His son, Mtisa Khan, was expelled fon | arrukhnagar by 
Stra] Mal. the Jat ruler of Bharatpur; and the Jats held Jhajjar, 
Badh, and Farrukhnagar till r771. In that year Miisa Khan 
recovered Farrukhnagar, but he never regained a footing in 
the Rohtak District. In 1772 Najaf Khan cume into power at 
Delhi, and till his death in 1782 some order was maintained. 
Bahadurgarh, granted in 1754 to Bahadur Khan, Baloch, was 
held by his son and grandson: Jhajjar was in the hands of 
Walter Reinhardt, the husband of Begam Sumrd of Sardhane . 
and Gohana, Maham, Robtak, and Kharkhauda were also 
held by nominees of Najaf Khon. The Maratha, returned 
in 1785, but could do little to repel the sikh myvasion . and 
from 1785 to 1803 the north of the Distnet was occupied by 
the Raja of Jind, while the south and west were precariously 
held by the Marathds, who were defied by the strong Jat 
villages and constantly attacked by the Sikhs. Meanwhile the 
military adventurer George Thomas had carved out a principality 
*n Hariana, which included Maham, Beri, and Jhajjar in the 
present District ; his head-quarters were at Hans: in the District 
of Hissar, and at Georgegarh near Jhayjar he had built a smal! 
outlying fort. In 1801, however, the Maratha. made commen 
cause with the Sikhs and Reyputs against dam, and under the 
French commander Louis Bourquin. defeated him at Georpe- 
garb, and suceceded in ousting him fron his dominions. In 
1803, by the conquests of Lord Poke. the whole country up to 
the Sutl and the Smvahks pass)d to the British Goscrmment. 

Under Lord Lake's arrangements, the nerthern fds aids ot 
Rohtak were held by the sikh ciiets of Jind and Kaathal, while 
the south was granted iu the Nawab of Jhayar. the west to his 
brother, the Nawab of Dadri and Bahadurgarh, and the central 
tract tothe Nawab of Dujdna. The latter, however, was unable 
io maintain order in bis portion ef the turritorics thus assigned, 
end the frequent meursions of Sikh and Bhatti marauders 
compelled the disp. teh of a Briteh officer in a8re te brine 
the reson inte better organivation. “The few faraaias “hus 
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subjected to Betsh rule formed the nucleus of the present 
District. Other frmges of territory escheated on the deaths of 
the Kathal Raja in 1818. and the chief of Jind im i820. In 
the last-named vear, Hissar and Sisa were separated from 
Rohtak: and in rS24 the District was brought into nearly its 
present shape by the Distuict of Panipat (mow Kamal) being 
made a separate charge 

Up to 1832 Rohtak was adminiscered fx a Political Agent 
under the Resident at Delhi. but it was then brought under 
the Regulations, and included in the North-Western Provinces. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, Rohtak was for a time 
completely lost to the Briash Government. The Muhamma- 
dan tribes, umtting vith thetr brethren in Gurgaon and His-ar. 
besa a eeneral prcdatery movement under the Nawabs of 
Farrukhnagar. Phayar. and Bahddurgarh, and the Bhatti chief 
tains of Sirsa and Hissar. They attacked and plundered the 
civil station at Rohtak, destroying every record of administra- 
tion. But before the fall of Delhi, a force of Punjab levies 
was brought across the Suilej, and order was restored with little 
difficulty. Phe rebel Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh were 
ceptured and tried. The former was executed at Delhi, while 
his newhbour and relative escaped with a sentence of exile to 
Lahore. Their estates were confiscated. part of them being 
temporarily included in a new District of Jhajjar, while other 
purtons were assigned to the Rajas of Jind, Patiala, and Nabha 
ws rewards for their services durmy the Mutiny. Rohtak Dis- 
trict was transferred to the Punjab Government; and in £860 
Shajar was broken up. part of it being added to the territory 
of the loval Rajas, and the remainder united with Rohtak. 

There are no antiquities of any note, and the history of the 
old sites is unknown. Excavations at the Rohtak Khokra Kot 
would scem to show that three cities have been successively 
destroyed there; the well-known coins of Raja Samanta Deva, 
who is supposed to have reigned over Kabul and the Punjab 
about a.t. 920, are found at Mohan Bari. Jhajjar, Maham, 
and Gohana possess some old tombs, but none is of any special 
architectural merit: the finest are at the first place. There ts 
an old éao/f or stepped well at Rohtak and another at Mahan: 
the Litter has been described by the author of Pea and Penci/ 
Sketches. and must have been in much better repan in 1828 
than itis now. The Gaokaran tank at Rohtak and the Buaa- 
wila tank at Jhajjar are fine works, while the masonry tank 
built by the last Nawab of Jhajjar at Chuchakwas 1s exceed- 
invly handsome The ws/4a7 or Jos monastery at Bohar Is 
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the only group of buildings of any architectural pretensions 
in the District: the Jhajjar palaces are merely large houses 
on the old Indian plan. 

Rohtak contains rr towns and 4g1 villages. Its population ‘phe 
at each of the last four enumerations wis: (1868) 331,118, people 
(1881) 553,609. (1891) 540.475, and (190) 630,672. It in- 
creased by neuly 7 per cent. during the last decade, the 
increase being greatest in the Sampla fa) and teast in 
Jhajjar. Tt 1s divided into four fahs7/s-— RoWLAK, JHATAR, 
SAWPLA, and GoHana-—the head-quarters of each being at the 
place from which it is named. The chief towns are the municl- 
palities of Rota, the administrative head-quarters of the 
District, JHAsJAR, BERI, BAHADURGAPH, and GOHANA. 

The following table shows the distribution of population in 
[gol i— 


Numb r of 


Tahsit 


| 3 

i Rohtak . . 5y2 

' Sampla . .  g0y 

t Jhayar . : 460 
Gohana . -, 336 


| Vom wo | Towns 


| District total r.797 11 4yt 


Note.—The figures for the areas of fa/si/s are taken from revenue returns. The 
total area is that given in the Census Ref rt 


Hindus number 333.723, or 85 per cent. of the total, and 
Muhammadans 91.687. About 85 per cent of the populanen 
live m villaves, and the average population ra cach village is 
1,096, the largest for any District in the Punjab. he langage e 
ordinaily spoken is Western Find. 


The Jats (21 7,000} comprise one-third of the population and. ¢ astes +7 
ray CUP A 


own seven-tenths of the villages in the District. “The great! 
Otis, 


majority are Hindus, and the few Muhammadan [its are of 
a distinctly inferior type. ‘The Hindu Rajputs (7,090) are a 
well-disposed peaceful folk, much resembling the [tts im their 
ways: the Ranghars or Muhammadan Rajputs (27,000), On 
the other hand, have been aptly deseribed ay good soldiers 
and indifferent cultivators, whose real foré. hes in cattle-Tifting. 
Many now enlist in Skinners Horse and other cavalry re- 
ments, ‘Phe Ahirs (17,000) are all Hindus and exe ellent eul 
tivators There are o.ooo Malis and 3,002 Gujarm. The 
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Brihmans (66.coo) were originally settled by the Jats when 
they founded their villazes, and now they ere generally found 
on Jatestates. They are an moftensive class, venerated but not 
respected. Of the commercial castes the Banias (45,000) are 
the most important. and of the menials the Chaméars (leather- 
workers, 55,000), Chahras (scavengers, 23,000), Dhanaks (sca- 
vengers, 21,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhiars 
(potters, 13,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, g.c00), Nais (barbers, 
13,000), Tarkhans (carpenters, 13,000), and Telis (oil-workers, 
7,000). There are 17,000 Fakirs. About 60 per cent. of the 
population are agriculturists, and 21 per cent. industrial. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a branch 
at Rohtak town. and in rgor the District contained 41 native 
Christians. 

Gr neral The general conditions with regard to agriculture in different 
ape parts depend rather on irrigation than on differences of soil. 
Ciiens,  Lhroughout the District the soil consists as a rule of a good 
light-coloured alluvial loam, while a lighter and sandier soil is 
found on elevations and clay soils in depressions of the land. 
All souls alike give excellent returns with sufficient rainfall, but, 
unless irrigated, fail entirely in times of drought, though the 
sandy soil can do with less rain than the clay or loam. The 
large unirrigated tracts are absolutely dependent on the autumn 
harvest and the monsoon rains. Roughly speaking, the part 
north of the railway may be classed as secure, that to the south 
as insecure, from famine. ‘The whole of the soil contains salts, 
and saline efflorescence is not uncommon where the drainage 
lines are obstructed. 
Cluefayn- The District is held almost entirely on the /attidar? and 
peat bhaivachara tenures, zanindari lands covering only about 8,000 
and prmeu- acres, and lands leased from Government about 5,500 acres. 
isicrops The following table shows the main agricultural statistics in 
1903-4, areas being in square miles :— 


} Taksil 5 Total, Sultiyateds Irngated. sag 
| Rohtak : nr a FTI 186 47 
 Sampla : 4oy | 346 122 38 

i Thayar : : 466 382 5g 9 
'Gohona : 336 281 TRY 33 

| s ° cae ane 

Lutal 1,803 1.520 52600 197 


Wheat is the chiet crop of the spring harvest, occupying 
To3 square miles m ryo3-4% grain occupied 141 and barley 
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47 -quare miles. In the autumn harvest the spiked and great 
millets are the principal staples, occupying 338 and 335 square 
miles respectively ; cotton occupied 65 square miles, sugar-cane 
31, and pulses 138. Indigo is grown to a small extent, but 
only for seed. 

The cultivated area increased fromm 1,406 square miles in 
1879 to 1,520 square miles in 1903-4, in which year it 
amounted to 84 per cent. of the total area. Whe increase of 
cultivation during the twenty years ending ryor 1s chiefly due 
to canal extensions, and it is doubtful whether further exten- 
sion is possible. [allows proper are not practised: the pressure 
of population and the division of property are perhaps too great 
to allow them. For rains cultivation the agriculturist gene- 
rally sets aside over two-thirds of his lands in the autumn and 
rather less than one-third in the spring, and the land vets rest 
till the season for which it is kept comes round again: if 
there is heavy rain in the hot season, the whole area may be 
put under the autumn crop, and in that case no spring crop is 
taken at all. These arrangements are due to the nature of the 
seasons, rather than to any care for the soil. On lands irrigated 
by wells and canals a crop is taken every harvest, as far as pos- 
sible; the floods of the natural streams usually prevent any 
autumn crop, except sugar-cane, being grown on the lands 
affected by them. Rotation of crops is followed, but in a very 
imperfect way, and for the sake of the crop rather than the soil. 
Nothing worth mention appears to have been done in the way 
of improving the quality of the crops grown. 

Except in the Jhajjar /a/s7/, where there 1s. a good deal of well- 
irrigation, advances under the Land [Improvement Loans Act 
were not popular till recent years. nor are advances under the 
Agriculturisty’ Loans Act common, save in tames of srarity. as 
the people prefer to resort to the Banids. During the five years 
ending Seprember, rgog. a total of 3-3 lakhs was advanced, 
including geg lakhs under the Agueultursts Loans Act Or 
this sum, 3 lukhs was lent in the famine sear r8ay-ryos. 

The bullocks and cows are of a very good breed, and par 
ticularly fine in size and shape. A touch of the Hans: strun 
probably pervades them throughout. “Lhe bullock~ of the vil- 
lages round Ber and Georgegarh have a special reputation, 
whith is said to he due to the fact that the Nawal of Jhajjar 
kept some bulls of the Nagaur breed at Chuchakwas. “This 
hieed is snail, hardy, active, and) hard-working, butas said to 
have filcn off sace the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. The 
sand ifres rake a practice of selling their bullocks after cr. 
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Rs. 2.30,990 of lund revengs wos alomuately remitted. In 
r898-g, 7rocce daly umts reecived rehef, 125,000 were 
employed at various thaes on rehef works, nearly Ry. 1,35,000 
Was spent in alicviating the calamity, and more than Rs. 2,090,005 
or revenue in all was remetted. The special feature of the 
rcHef in this fainme was the amount rated mm voluntary sub- 
scriptions by the peopl: themselves, which vas nearly Rs. 45.900. 
There is said to have been great loss of lite. and nearly ya,o00 
head of cattle died. The next famine oceured in) 1877-58. 
Highway robberies grew cominon, grain carts were plundered. 
and in the village of Badli a grain rivt took place. No relief 
was, however, considered ne essary, nor was the revenue 
demand suspended. 176.000 head of cattle disappeared, and 
it took the Distriet many years to recover, Both harvest 
of 1895-6 were a failure, and in r8y6—7 there was hteray no 
erop in the ram-lend villages. Relte? operations commenced 
in November, r8y, and continued tll the middle of July, 
1897, at which time a daily average of Tr.o99 persons were on 
the relief works. Altogether, Rs. yo,300 was spent in alleviating 
distress, and suspensions of revenue amounted to 3-4 lakhs. 
Vhe faniine was, however, by no means severe; more than 
three-fourths ot the people on relief works were memals, and 
Jarge stores of fodder and gram remained m most of the 
villages. The famine of r8g9-ryoo was only surpassed in 
severity by the ea sa famine above raentioned.  Vhe spread 
of irrigation had. however, largely increased the area protested 
from famine > and, while in t896-7 the affected area wes 
1.467 square miles, in rSog-1900 this had shrunk to 1,234. 1 
spite of the greater severity of the drought. The vreatest dail 
average of persons relieved was in the weck ending March 1o. 
1yoo, when 33,632, or g per cent. of the population affected. 
were in receipt of relief. The total cost of the famine was 
7°5 lakhs, The total deaths from December, 1899, to October, 
19900, Were 25,096, giving a death-rate of 69 as compared with 
the average rate of 37 per 1,000. Fever was responsible 
for 18.279 and cholera for 1,935 deaths. The losses of cattle 
amounted tu 182,000. 

The District 15 in charge of a Deputy ommissioner, assisted 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whon: 
one Js in charge of the District treasury, Each of the four 
dahst’s is unde: a tahsildir, assisted by a nutb-tahsildar. 

The Depaty-Commissioner, as Distriet Magistrate, is respon- 
sible foc ermanal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis- 
trict Judge. and both officers are supervised by the Divisonul 
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Judge of Delhi, who is also Sessions Judge. The District 
Judge has two Munsifs under him, one at head-quarters, the 
other at Jhajjar. There are also six honorary magistrates. 
The predominant form of crime is burglary. 

The villages are of unusual size, averaging over 1,000 persons. 
They afford an excellent example of the ézarvdachira village 
of Northern India, a community of clansmen linked together, 
sometimes by descent from a common ancestor, sometimes by 
marriage ties, sometimes by a joint foundation of the village, 
with no community of property, but combining to manage the 
affairs of the village by means of a council of elders ; holding 
the waste and grazing-grounds, as a rule, incommon ; and main- 
taining, by a cess distributed on individuals, a common fund 
to which public receipts are brought and expenditure charged. 

The early revenue history under British rule naturally divides 
itself into two parts—that of the older tracts which form most 
of the area included in the three northern ¢eAsi/s, and that 
of the confiscated estates which belonged before the Mutiny 
to the Nawabs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh. Thus the regular 
settlements made in 1838-40 included only half the present 
District. The earlier settlements made im the older part 
followed Regulation IX of 1805, and were for short terms. 
In Rohtak little heed was paid to the Regulation, which laid 
down that a moderate assessment was conducive equally to the 
true interests of Government and to the well-being of its 
subjects. The revenue in 1822 was already so heavy as to be 
nearly intolerable, while the unequal distribution of the demand 
was even worse than its burthen. Nevertheless an increase 
of Rs. 2,000 was levied in 1825 and Rs. 4,000 shortly after. 
The last summary settlement made in 1835 enhanced the 
demand by Rs. 20,000. The regular settlement made betwon 
1838 and 1840 increased the assessment by Rs. r4.c00. ‘This 
was never paid, and the revision, which was immediately 
ordered, reduced it by 14 lakhs, or 16 per cent. The progress 
of the District since this concession was made has been 
a continuing proof of its wisdom. 

Bahadurgath and Jhajjar were resumed after the Mutiny. 
The various summary settlements worked well on the whole, 
and a regular settlement was made between 1860 and 1863. 

The settlement of the whole District was revised between 
1873 and 1879. Rates on irrmuated land varied from Ros. 2 to 
Rs, 2-12, and on unirrigated land from 5 annas to Rs. 1-9. 
Canal-irrigated land was, as usual, assessed at a ‘dry’ rate, 
plus owners’ and occupiers’ rates. The result of the new 
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assessment was an increase of 94 per cent. over the previous 
demand. The demand for 1903-4, including cesses, amounted 
to nearly rt lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding 
is § acres, 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below. in thousands of rupees :— 


 a88o-1 | 1890-1. rooo-r. | 1403-4. 

| - at te ik oe. 
? ; i ; 
; Land revenue . «| 9.69 | 9.50 | 143 | sas | 
i Total revenue. »  ThOy | 1138) 1037 | ILB4 | 


The District contains five municipalities, RouTak, BERI, 
THAIAR, BaHAPURGARH, and GoHAna: and ten ‘notified 
areas,’ of which the most important are MaHAM, KALiNaur, 
Mutunprina, and Burana. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a District board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 1,24,000. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,22,000, the principal item being public works. 

The regular police force consists of 433 of all ranks, includ- 
ing 63 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is 
usually assisted by 2 inspectors. The village watchmen 
number 702. The District has ro police stations, 4 outposts, 
and 17 road-posts. Three trackers and three camel sezars 
now form part of the ordinary force. The District jail at 
head-quarters has accommodation for 230 prisoners. 

The standard of education is below the average, though 
some progress has been made. Rohtak stands twenty-sixth 
among the twenty-eight Districts of the Province in respect 
of the literacy of its population. In rgor only 2-7 per 
cent. of the population (5 males and o-1 females) could read 
and write. The number of pupils under instruction was 
2.396 in 1880-1, 3,380 in 1890-1, 5,097 in rg00-1, and 
5,824 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
g secondary and 65 primary (public) schools and 2 advanced 
and 42 elementary (private) schools, with 211 girls in the public 
and 8 in the private schools. The Anglo-vernacular school at 
Rohtak town with 262 pupils is the only high school. The 
other principal schools are two <Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools supported by the municipalities of Jhajjar and 
Gohana, and 6 vernacular middle schools. The total expendi- 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, chiefly derived 
from District funds; fees provided nearly a third, and 
municipal funds and Provincial grants between them a fifth, of 
the total expenditure. 
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Besides the Rohtak civil hospital, the District possesses five Hospit:l 


outlying dispensaries. These in 1904 treated a total 
59.714 Out-patients and 1,016 in-patients, while 2,894 opera- 
tions were performed. ‘The income was Rs. ro,o0o, almost 
entirely derived from Jocal and municipal funds. 

The number of suceessful vaceinations in 1g03-4 Was 
14,409, representing 22-8 per t.coo of population. ‘Phe 
towns of Rohtak and Beri have adopted the Vaccination 
Act. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetson, Pesérict Gacettecr (1883-4), H.C. 
Fanshawe. S:ttlement Report (1880) } 

Rohtak Tahsil.— 7iAsi/ of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 38’ and 29° 6’ N. and 76° 13’ and 76° 45’ E., 
with an area of sg2 square miles The population in rgor 
was 197,727. compared with 182,649 in 1r8gt. It contains 
five towns—RoHTAK fpopulation, 20,323), the head-quarters, 
Bert (9.723) KALinatr (7,640), Kauniatr (5,024), and 
Madam (7.824)--and 102 villages, including SANGHTI (5,126). 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in rg03-4 to 2-9 
lakhs. ‘Phe plain is broken by a chain of sandhills on the 
east and by scattered sandy eminences elsewhere, and is 
partially irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. ‘Trecs are 
scarce, except round the villages and along the older canal- 
branches. 

Sampla Tahsil.— 7Asi/ of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 35’ and 29° 1’ N. and 76° 35’ and 76° 58’ E., 
with an area of 409 square miles. The population in rgor 
was 162,423, compared with 149,818 in 18g1. It contains 
the towns of BAHApPURGARH (population. 5.974) and Rhark- 
hauda (3.765): and 122 villaces. including the * notified area” 
of Sampla, its head-yjuarters. “Phe land revenue and cesses 
amounted in r903-4 to 3-r lakhs. The greater part of the 
tuhsié ts an arid upland plain. the northern portion of which is 
now inated by the Western Jumna Canal. In the extreme 
south-east 1s a small lowland tract. irrigated by countless 
water-lifts. 

Jhajjar Tahsil.— 7vAsi/ of Rohtak Distriet, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 21’ and 28° 41’ N. und 76° 29° and 76° 54’ FE., 
with an area of 466 square miles. The population in 1gor 
was 123,227, compared with 119,453 in 1891. It contains 
one town, JHAJJAk (population, 12,227), the head-quarters, 
and 18y villaves, including GEorGEGARH, founded by George 
Thomas. ‘The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903 4 
to 2-9 lakhs. The /ehsi/ is intersected in all directions 
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by sand ridges which often rise to a considerable height. 
On the east the low-lying land used to be regularly flooded by 
the Saihibi and Indori streams, and large lakes then formed 
in the depressions ; but of recent years the volume of these 
torrents has diminished, and the country rarely remains 
flooded for any considerable period. The north of the fahsi/ 
is a continuation of the plateau of Rohtak and Sampla, while 
in the south a few low rocky eminences lend variety to the 
landscape. 

Gohana Tahsil.— Z7vAsi/ of Rohtak District, Punjab, lying 
between 28° 57’ and 29° 17’ N. and 76° 29’ and 76° 52’ E., 
with an area of 336 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 147,295. compared with 138,555 in 1891. It contains the 
three towns of GOHANA (population, 6,567), its head-quarters, 
Baratpa (5,836), and ButTana (7,509); and 78 villages, 
including MuNDLANA (5,657). The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-6 lakhs. The /ahsi/ is flat and well 
wooded, and ample means of trrigation are available. 

Bahadurgarh.—Town in the Sampla ¢adsi/ of Rohtak 
District, Punjab, situated in 28° 41’ N. and 76° 56’ E., 
18 miles west of Delhi on the Rohtak road, and on the 
Southern Punjab Railway. Population (1901), 5,974. The 
name of the town was orivinally Sharafabaid. It was given in 
jagir to Bahadur Khan and Taj Muhammad, Baloch chiefs of 
Farrukhnayar, in 1754, and its name changed to Bahadurgarh. 
The jag? was resumed in 1793 by Sindhia, and in 1803 the 
town and the surrounding villages were bestowed by 
Lord Lake on Ismail Khan, brother of the Nawab of Jhajjar. 
The estate was confiscated in 1857 owing to the disloyalty of 
the chief, Bahadur Jang. The municipality was created in 
1873. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,600. Income and expen- 
diture in 1g03-4 each amvuunted to Rs. 6,400, the income 
being chiefly from octroi. The town is of no commercial 
importance. The municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school and a dispensary. 

Barauda (Baroda).—Town in the Gohana tehsil of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29° 9’ N. and 76° 37 E., 
on the Butana branch of the Western Jumna Canal. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,836. 

Beri.—Town in the District and ¢ahs?/ of Rohtak, Punjab, 
situated in 28° 42’ N. and 76° 35’ E., 15 miles south of 
Rohtak town, on the direct road from Delhi to Bhiwdni. 
Population (1901), 9,723. It formed part of the estate of 
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George Thomas, who took it by storm from a garrison of 
Jats and Rajputs. It is now the great trade centre of the 
neighbourhood, and the residence of many wealthy merchants 
and bankers. Two large fairs are held annually in February 
and October. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income and expenditure durimg the ten years ending 1902 -3 
averaged Rs. 9,800 and r0.20c0 respectively. The income in 
1903—4 was Ks, 6,200, chiefly derived from octroi: and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. It maintains a vernacular middle 
school, 

Butana.— Town in the Gohina fafsil of Rohtak District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 12’ N. and 76° 42’ E., 19 miles north 
of Rohtak, on a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to 
which it gives its name. Population (1901), 7,509. It 1s 
administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Georgegarh ( Jahdzgarh).--Village in the Jhajjar fahsi/ of 
Rohtak District, Punjab, situated m 28° 37’ N. and 76° 30’ E. 
Population (rg0t), 1,285. It was founded by George Thomas, 
who built a fort to overawe the towns of Bert and Jhajjar, 
which was besicged and taken by a large Maratha force 
under Louis Bourquin, Thomas being obliged to retire te 
Hansi. A large cattle fair is held here twice a year. 

Gohana Town.—Head-quarters of the sahsi/ of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 29° 8’ N. and 
76° 42’ E., on the Western Jumna Canal, 20 miles north of 
Rohtak town. Population (1901), 6,567. The town is said to 
have been the site of a fort belonging to Prithwi R4j, after- 
wards destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor. A yearly fair is 
held here at the shrine of Shah Z:a-ud-din Muhammad, 
a saint who accompanied Muhammad of Ghor to India. 
There are also two temples in honour of the Jain Arhat 
Parasnith, at whieh an annual festival takes place. The 
munteipality was created in 1873. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9.300, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 9,500. ‘The income in 1go3-4 amounted to 
Rs. 8,300, chiefly derived from octrot, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 8,200. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality maintains a dispensary and an .Anglo-vernacular 
middle schvol. 

Jhajjar Town.—- Head-quarters of the fa/si/ of the same 
name in Rohtak District, Punjab, situated in 28° 36” N. and 
“6° 40° E., 21 miles south of Rohtak town and 35 miles 
west of Delhi. Population (rgor), 12,227. The town was 
destroyed by Muhammad of Ghor and refounded by a Jit 
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clan. Et was teken from the Nawabs of Farrukhnagar by the 
Jat chiettain Suraj Mal, and atterwards fell into the hands of 
Walter Reinhardt, husband of Begam Sumrt. Jhajjar was 
wesigned to George Thomas in r7g4, and on annexation in 
TSo3 was granted to Nawab Nyabat Khan. ‘The estate was 
confiscated in i857 owmy to the disloyalty of the ruling chiet, 
Abdur Rahman Khin, who was hanged for his share in the 
Mutiny. Jhajar became for a short tume the head quarters 
of a ]ytstriet of that name, which was abolished in) 1860, 
The principal buildings are the old palace ot the Nawabs and 
the new palace or Bagh Jahandra. ‘Phe municipality was 
created in £867. The income and capenditure during the ten 
years ending igs2 3 averaged Rs 13,500 und Rs. r4,ooo 
respectively “Lhe imeome in 1903 4 amounted to Rs, 18,600, 
ehicthy derived from: octrol and the expenditure to Rs, 13,800. 
The town is noted for its dyeing industry, and tor the thin or 
‘paper’ pottery produced. It has a considerable manufacture 
of muslins and woollen goods, and embroidery is also largely 
earned on. ‘The municipality maintains a dispensary and 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Kahnaur. ‘Town in the District and AzAs?/ of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28 45° N. and 70 32% E., rr miles south 
of Rohtak town and 15 miles north-west of Jhajjar. Popula- 
won (1yOr), 5,024. 

Kalanaur. ‘Lown in the District and fahsi/ of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 28) 50° N, and 76° 24’ E., 12 miles west 
of Rohtak town on the road to Bhiwani. Population (1gor), 
7,040. [t was founded by Kalan singh and Bhawdn Singh, 
two Ponwar Rajputs, sonsin-law of Anang Pal, the king ot 
Delhi, and named after the former. Kulinaur remained in 
the possession of their descendants, who, though dispossessed 
for a time by the Balochs of Farrukhnagar, were reinstated 
by the Delhi court. ‘Phe tuwn is famous for its leather-work, 
especially saddiery. It has a vernacular middle school. 

Maham (J/zAiém).- Lown in the District and fzAyi/ of 
Rohtak, Punjab, situated in 28) 58° N. and 76. 18” E,, 
zo miles westof Rohtak town on the road to Hansi. | Popula- 
ten reon) 7824. Pradition alleges its destruction by Muham- 
mad of Ghor. but though doubtless a place of some antepuity, 
iis net mengoned by hotorians before Akbar gave it mn ydgir 
to Shdnha Khan, an Atghin. Under his descendants it 
flourished preativ, until it was sacked by the Rajputs under 
Durga Das in the ren of Aurangzeb. Since then, though 
repeopled, it has never iccavered its prosperity. It is a pic- 
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Sanghi.—Village in the District and ¢a4si7 of Rohtak, 
Punjab, situated in 29° tN. and 76° 41’ E. Population 
(1901), 5,126. It is administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Houn- Gurgaon District.—District in the Delhi Division of the 

rr Punjab, lving between 27° 39’ and 28° 33’ N. and 76" 18’ 

ardhill and 77° 34’ E., in the extreme south-east of the Province, 

eas with an area of 1,984 square miles. It stretches towards 

othe outlying hills of the Ra&jputina table-land, and_ its 
southern part belongs geographically to that part of Northern 
Rajputina known as Mewat or the country of the Meos. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Dujana and 
Pataudi, and the Districts of Rohtak and Delhi: on the east 
the river Jumna separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
in the United Provinces; on the south it marches with 
the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the State 
of Bharatpur; on the west it is bounded by territories 
belonging to the States of Alwar, Jaipur, and Nabha. The 
surface presents a considerable variety of contour. Two low 
rocky ranges, continuations of the Ardvalli chain, enter its 
border from the south, and run northward in a bare and tree- 
less mass towards the plain country. The northern plain falls 
into two natural divisions, divided by the western range. East- 
wards, the valley between the two ridges lies wide and open 
throughout ; and below the escarpment of the eastern ridge 
an alluvial level extends unbroken to the banks of the Jumna. 
Immediately at the foot of the uplands lie a series of undulating 
hollows, which during the rains become extensive swamps. 
West of the western range Hes the Rewari ¢zhsi/, consisting 
of a sandy plain, dotted with isolated hills. Though naturally 
dry and sterile, it has become, under the careful hands of 
its Ahir inhabitants, a well-cultivated tract. Numerous torrents 
carry off the drainage from the hills, while large pools or sA7/s 
collect the water brought down by these torrents. 

Geology. The greater part of the District is covered by alluvium, but 
outcrops of rocks occur in numerous small hills and ridges. 
These are outliers of the slates and quartzites (Alwar quartzite) 
of the Delhi system. The slate is usually a fissile clay slate, 
and is quarried near Rewari. There are brine wells in the 
Sultanpur maha/ and sulphur springs at Sohna’. 

Botany. The flora is mainly that of North-Eastern Rajputana, 
and in the south-west includes several desert forms. Trees 
are few, except where planted; but on the hills that extend 

? Flacket, ‘ Geology of the Aravalli Region,’ Records, Geolagical Survey of 
India, vol, xiv, part iv. 
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into the District from the Ardvalli ranges, gugal (Boszellia 
serrata), yielding frankincense, occurs, and also an acacia 
yielding catechu ; while the south-east portion is characterized 
by the daok or dhao (Anogeissus pendula), The Jumna valley 
and the north-eastern corner belong botanically to the Upper 
Gangetic plain. 

The days when tigers abounded in Gurgaon on the wooded Fauna. 

banks of the Jumna are lony since gone hy, though now and 
then a strageler from the Alwar hills is seen. The stnped hycna 
is found only in the neighbourhood of the hills. | Leopards 
are not uncommon. Wolves, foxes, and jackals are common 
in all parts. The sacred monkey is found in great numbers 
about Hodal, and there are also a few in Rewari and Gurgaon. 
Wild hog frequent the low hills near Bhaundi and Sohna and 
the lowlands of the Jumna. Hoth antelope and ‘ravine deer’ 
(Indian gazelle) are fairly plentiful, the former in the hilly and 
sandy parts, the latter in the lowlands, ‘The xi/var is also 
found in the southern parts of the Rewari feAsi/. Hog deer 
are occasionally met with in the lowlands of the Jumna. 

Roth heat and cold are less extreme than in the Punjab Climate 
proper, though near the hill ranges and in the Firozpur-Jhirka ed 
valley the radiation from the rocks makes the heat intense. 
Fever is the chief cause of mortality, but the District 1s the 
least unhealthy of the Division, Simla excepted. The flooded 
tracts near Nuh are particularly malarious, and fever has come 
with the Agra Canal into the high plain. 

The average rainfall varies from 22 inches at Rewari to 26 Rainfall, 
at Gurgaon. Of the total in the latter place, 234 inches fall in 
the summer months and 23 in the winter. The uncertain 
nature of the monsoon is the most marked feature of the 
returns, the precipitation having varied trom 48 inches at Nah 
in r8&s5-6 to or inch at Hattin in rSqgy- goo. 

Gurgaon, with the rest of the territory known as MEWwaAt, History. 
formed in early times part of an extensive kingdom ruled over 
by Rajputs of the Jaduvansior Jadon tribe. The Jadon power 
was broken by Muhammad of Ghor in r1ro6; but for two 
centuries they sturdily resisted the Muhammadan domination, 
and the history of the District is a record of incursions of the 
people of Mewat into Delhi territory and of punitive expedi- 
tions undertaken against them. Under Firoz Shah IIT the 
Jadons were converted to Islim: and HKahadur Khan or 
Bahadur Nahar took a prominent part in the intestine 
struggles that followed the invasion of Timur, founding 
the family of the Khanzadas, members of which ruled Mewat 
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in partial independence of the Delhi empire. Laibar annexed 
Mewat, and from this time the power of the Khanzddas rapidly 
dechned. During the decay of the Mughal empire the District 
was torn between contending powers. In the north were the 
Nawabs of Farrukhnagar, a principality founded in 17323 in 
the centre an independent power had msen at Ghasera ; 
Rewart was held by an Ahir family, with forts at Gokulgarh 
and Guraora: while from the south the great Jat ruler Suraj 
Mal of Bharatpur was eatending his domimons. He captured 
Ghasera and Farrukhnagar; but after his death in 1763 
Farrukhnagar returned to its former rulers, and a great part 
of the tract was recovered for the empire by Najaf Kuli 
Khan. Under the Marathas the greater part of the District 
was held by Generals de Boigne, Perron, and Bourquin. 
Begam Sumri owned the fargana of Jbarsa; and George 
Thomas had that of Firozpur assigned to him in 1793, and 
once plundered Gurgaon, but lost this part of his possessions 
in the following year. In Rewari, Tej Singh, ancestor of 
the present leading family of Ahirs, allied himself with the 
Marathas and established himself in power. 

After Lord Lake’s conquests the District passed to the 
British with the rest of the country ceded by Sindhia in 103, 
but was left in the hands of native assignees, the District cf 
Gurgaon being formed piecemeal as their estates for one 
cause or another escheated. The first of these acquisitions 
was in 1808, when Rewari, Nah, Bahora, and Sohna came 
under British rule, and a District was formed with its head- 
quarters at Bharaiwis near Rewari. After the lapse of Hodal 
and Palwal the head-quarters were transferred to Guryaon. 
More escheats followed ; and in 1836 the Nawab of Tirozpur- 
Jhirka lost his estates for complicity in the murder of 
Mr. William Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi, while Jharsa lapsed 
on the death of Begam Sumru. In 1857 the Nawab of Farrukh- 
nagar, followed by the Meos, rose in rebellion, while in Rewari 
the Ahir chief preserved an armed neutrality. Order was, 
however, quickly restored after the fall of Delhi, and the estates 
of Farrukhnagar were confiscated. 

The chief objects of antiquarian interest are at PAaLWAL, 
Hopat, FARRUKHNAGAR, Firozpur-JHIRKA, and REWARL 

‘The District contains 8 towns and 1,171 villages. The 
population at each of the last four enumerations was: (1868) 
689,034, (1851) 641,848, (1891) 668,929, and (1901) 746,208. 
It increased by 11-5 per cent. during the last decade. There 
are five fahsies—GuRoavn, Firozpcr, NUH, PatwaL, and 
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Rewari—each named from its head-quarters. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of REWARI, FARRUKHNAGAR, PALWAL, 
FIROZeUR-JHIRKA, SOHNa, and Hopat. Gurcaon, the head- 
quarters of the District, is a small place. The following table 
shows the chief statistics of population in rgor :— 


& : Number of . = 
2 Saeiecey wee 
| Ff A 
Tahyil. a Z z, 
i g° l2: 4 
ae ae ee E 
~ a £ i ( = af 
Gurgaon . . | 43 | 3 | 297; 125,760 3045. + 11-9 3,90 
; Palwal . «| 382) 2 | ISp) 172,557 4a. + IR? 4.300! 
| Firozpur . Z 317 | I 230' 132,2N7 417-31) + 16.2 2.362 ! 
Nih.. »| 403) 1 | 257 145,93 3621; + 10-9 1 2.397 | 
| Rewari. . 426 | I | 290, 16y,673 3g8-3, + R2 6.307 | 
1 
District total | 1gN4¢! 8 :1,171 746,208 376-1) + 115 + 1.443 


NoTE —The figures for the arcas of faAse’s are taken trom revenue metus The 
total District area is that piven in the Census Report. 


Hindus number 499.373, or 67 per cent., and Mubammua- 
dans 242,548. About 85 per cent. of the people returned 
their language as Hindustani or Urdu; 14 per cent. speak 
Mewati, and 2,600 persons Braj. 

The Meos (129,000), who number one-sixth of the popu- Castes and 
lation, are probably almost pure aborigines, of the same stock [°<"P* 
as the Minas of the Aravalli Hills, though perhaps with an ad- 
mixture of Rajput blood. They hold large tracts of land in the 
southern portion of the District, and aré now without exception 
Muhammadans, though retaining many Hindu customs. The 
tribe has laid aside its former lawless turbulence: and the 
Meos, though stul thrittless. extravagant, and lazy, now rank 
amony the most peaceable Communities in the Punjab The 
Jats 7 7.oc0) live chiefly in Paiwal and the northern parganas ; 
they are almost cntuely Plimdus. Some of their villages 
worthily sustain the general high reputation of the tribe, but 
others are reported to be ilcultivated. Lane hits (78.oce 
form the majority of the population in Rewan, and are justly 
esteemed for the skill and perseverance with which they have 
developed the naturally poor resourees of that sterile region. 
They are all Hindus. The Gijars (25,c00) also are practically 
all Hindus. ‘Lhe Rajputs comprise 18,000 Hindus and g,oco 
Muhammadans. The Gaurwas (4.co0) are Rajputs who have 
adopted widow remarriage. The Khanzadas (4,000) claim 
descent from Jadon Rajputs, converted by Firoz Shah, whu 
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mae them rulers of Mewat. It is possible that they are akin 
ta the Mees, some of whom profess to have been formerly 
Khinsilas. af so, they may he the representatives of the 
worn ws the Meos are of the lower, classes of the aboriginal 
In. iben. The Malis (market-gardeners) number 11,000. 
Lhe Saivids (3,0¢0) and Baluchs (2,000) bear a bad name as 
indelont and thriftless cultivators, and swell the returns of 
crime far beyond their just proportion. The criminal class 
of Minas (Soo) are notorious for their thieving propensities. 
The chief of the commercial tribes are the Banias (37,000). 
Of the menial tribes, the most important are the Chuhras 
(scavensers, 21,090), Thinwars (water-carriers, 12,000), Kumhars 
(notters, 18000) Lohirs (blacksmiths. 7,000), Nais (barbers. 
ee Kassabs (butchers, 17,000), Tarkhins (carpenters, 
ra.cech and Telis (otlinen, 7,000). There are 26,000 Fakirs. 
About 6o per cent. of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission has 
branches at Gurgaon and Rewari, with dispensaries at the 
latter place and at Palwal. In rgor the District contained 221 
native Christians. 

The Tumna in Gurgaon, as elsewhere, is fringed by a strip 
of alluvial land, the A/zdézar, which leads to the broad level 
plain, known as the Adavar. Here the soil is almost uniformly 
a ct foam. ‘Towards the hills the plain sinks into a shallow 
depression of clayey soil, the dasa, which receives the drain- 
age of the bigher ground. West of the hills the ground is 
broken by rocky knolly and sandhills, while even in the level 
parts the soil is much lighter than that of the éangar. 

‘The District is held almost entirely on the faéfidurt and 
éhanachdrd tenures, though samindart jands cover 9,000 acres. 

‘The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903-4 is 1,947 square miles, as shown below :— 
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Gurgaon : xf 413 299 | 43 os 
Palwal \ 352 \ 314 3 130 | 40 
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The chief crops of the spring harvest are gram and barley. 


which occupred jr and 167 square miles respectively 1n 
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1903-4. Wheat occupied 68 square miles. In the autumn, 
spiked millet is by far the most important crop, occupying 
347 square miles. Next come pulses (275 square miles), 
great millet (1r1 square miles), and cotton (86 square miles). 
There is little sugar-cane (only 12 square miles), and practically 
no rice. 

The cultivated area has increased but slightly since the 
settlement of 1872-83, being 1,566 square miles in 1903-4 as 
compared with 1,555 square miles at settlement; and as 
four-fifths of the total area is now under cultivation, no yvreat 
extension is to be expected, or could be possible without 
unduly reducing the area utilized for grazing. Little atten- 
tion is paid to any regular course of cropping. Unmanured 
land is generally cultivated only for one harvest, and the rest 
it gets during the other harvest is thought sufficient. Great 
millet is not sown in the same land two years in succession. 
Cotton is not sown after spiked millet. In all other cases, in 
deciding what crop to sow, regard is paid to the kind of soil 
and amount of rainfall, without any consideration as to what 
the previous crop was. Advances for constructing wells under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act are fairly popular, Rs. 67,000 
having been advanced during the five years ending ryo4. 
During the same period 2-8 lakhs was advanced under the 
«griculturists’ Loans Act, for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed. 

As might be expected from the small proportion of land 
uncultivated, grazing is scarce, and Gurgaon is not a great 
cattle-breeding District. A cattle fair is held at Rewin. The 
horses and sheep are of no special importance. The District 
board has two horse and two donkey stations. Large numbers 
of goats are grazed on the hills. they are frequently owned by 
butebers, who make them over to shepherds on condiuen of 
receiving a certain shure, generally a halt, of the increase. 

Or the total area cultivated in 1g03 4, $00 square nules, or 
25 per cent. were classed as irrigated. OF this areca, 222 
square miles were irrigated trom wells, 132 from canals, and 
25 from streams, tanks, and embankments. The District has 
9,208 wells in use, all worked by bullocks on the rope-and-bucket 
system, besides 3.51x unbricked wells, lever wells, and water- 
lifts. Canalarrigation is entirely from the AGRA CanaL, which 
traverses the eastern portion of the District. The third mam 
source of irrigation is the collection of the water of the hill 
torrents by means of embankments. These are mamtained by 
the District board, and the total area urigated from thei 
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doubled in the twenty years ending rgor. On the other hand, 
owing to the diminution of water in the Sahibi, Indon, and 
Landoha streams, the low-lying flooded area has considerably 
decreased. 

The only forests are about one square mile of unclassedd 
forest and Government waste under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. As a whole, the District is not well wooded, 
and some parts, such as the low-lying tracts in the Nth sahs7/, 
are extremely bare. In Rewari the tamarisk is especially 
common, and the ownership of these trees in waste lands and 
along village roads is often distinct from that of the soil. 
Palwal is by far the best wooded ¢zhs7/, and most of the Jat 
villages in it reserve a certain portion of their area from 
the plough, 

The Sultanpur salt sources lie in six villages, five in this 
District and one in Rohtak. The salt is made entirely from 
natural brine, 43 wells of which were worked in this District in 
1903-4. The brine is about 26 feet below the surface and 
15 feet deep, and the supply seems inexhaustible, as some of 
the works have existed for over 200 years. The salt, known 
as Sultanpuri, is, however, of poor quality, and the demand for 
it is dying out. Saltpetre is extracted from the earth of old 
sites and refined at Hodal. Iron ore exists in the hills, but 
its manufacture has long been abandoned owing to the scarcity 
of fuel. Traces of copper exist and mica is occasionally ex- 
tracted. Plumbayo has been found, but is too impure to be 
of any commercial value. A little gold is sometimes washed 
out of the sand of the hill torrents. Excellent slates are 
quarried in the neighbourhood of Rewari. 

Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics are made in the villages. 
Muslin is woven at Rewari, but there is little trade in it. The 
chief industry is the brass manufacture of Rewari; the greater 
part of the out-turn consists of cooking utensils, but articles 
decorated with chasing, engraving, and parcel tinning are also 
produced for export. Glass bangles are made at Sohna, shoes 
at Jharsa, Sohna, and other places, and iron vessels at Firoz- 
pur-Jhirka, and at Darapur and Tankri in the Rewari sahsi/. 
There are two factories for ginning cotton, one at Palwal and 
one at Hodal, emploving 268 hands in 1go4. There is an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit at Firozpur-Jhirka. 

Trade centres in the town of Rewari, which ranks as one of 
the chief emporiums in the Punjab. Its merchants transact 
a large part of the commerce between the States of Rajputina 
and Northern India. Salt from the Simbhar Lake and iron 
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are the principal imports; while sugar, grain, and English 
piece-goods are the staple exports. Hardware of brass, coated 
with white metal, is also largely exported. The District pro- 
duces cereals and pulses considerably beyond its needs for 
home consumption: and of late years, owing to the extension 
of railway communication, a steady export trade in grain has 
sprung up. Nuh, Firozpur-Jhirka, Palwal, Hattin, Nagina, 
Punahana, Hodal, Hasanpur, and Farrukhnagar are the chief 
marts (after Rewari) for country produce, the last-named being 
also the market for the Sultanpuri salt. 

‘The Rijputana-Malwa Railway from Delhi to Ajmer crosses 
the District with a branch line to Farrukhnagar, and the 
Bhatinda line leaves it at Rewari, which is an important 
junction. The Agra-Delhi chord of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, opened in 1904, runs through the east, and the 
Rewari-Phulera line through the Rewari “aAsi/. 

The grand trunk road from Delhi to Agra traverses the 
Palwal ¢ahsz/, and there is a metalled road from Gurgaon to 
Sohna (15 miles), which is to be carried 6 miles farther on to 
Nth. .A metalled road also runs from Firozpur-Jhirka through 
Nagauna into the State of Alwar. The roads of greatest 
mercantile importance are, however, still unmetalled, very 
heavy, and difficult to traverse in the rains. The total length 
of metalled roads is 8r miles, and of unmetalled roads 509 
miles. Of these, 30 miles of metalled roads are under the 
Public Works department, and the rest are maintained from 
Local funds. The Jumna is navigable by country craft 
throughout its course, and is crossed by eight ferries. 

As might be expected in a listrict so largely dependent, 
until lately. on the rainfall, Gurgaon suffered severely in all the 
famines that have visited the Punjab. The c4a/7sa famine of 
1783-4 was very disastrous: and in the famines of 1833-4 and 
1837-S a number of estates were deserted, partly on account 
of high assessments and partly from too stringent collection of 
revenue. The effects of the famines of 180-1 and 1868-9 
were greatly mitigated by the relief afforded by Government. 
In the latter year, the first for which we have full reports, 
344,527 daily units were relieved, and 15,324 persons were 
employed on works, with a total expenditure of Rs. 11,139. 
The famine of 1877-8, in conjunction with a new and excessive 
assessment of land revenue and an unsympathetic revenue 
administration, badly crippled the District for some time ; the 
maximum number on relief on any one day was 2,155, while 
313 deaths from starvation were reported, and 150,000 head 
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of cattle died. There was scarcity in 1884. In 1896-7 the 
famine was by no means severe, as irrigation from the Agra 
Canal had been developed and a much larger measure of 
protection insured. Distress lasted from January to May, 
1897, and affected none but the menial classes. The daily 
average of persons relieved in no week exceeded 3,100, and 
the total cost was only Rs. 14,070. In the famine of 1899- 
1900, 1,033 square miles, or 53 per cent. of the total area, was 
affected; the greatest daily number in receipt of relief was 
18,153 persons, or 5 per cent. of the population affected, and 
the total expenditure was 3-8 lakhs. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into five 
tahsils, each under a ¢ahstédir and a naib-tahsi/dar. Tt is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, who has under him two 
Assistant or Extra A»sistant Commissioners, one being in 
charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for criminal justice, and the District Judge for civil 
judicial work. Both are under the supervision of the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge of Delhi. There is only one 
Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. The predominant forms 
of crime are cattle-theft and burglary. 

A notable feature in the system of land tenures is the re- 
distribution of the land among the communal proprietors. 
This custom has survived in a few villages, but 1s dying out. 
The fiscal history is a melancholy one. As each pargana 
came under British rule, it was either summarily settled, or else 
the Collector managed the whole as a single estate, and made 
from it what collections he could, no regular engagement being 
entered into with the proprietors. Resular settlements began 
in 1836-7, and by 1842 every pargana had been dealt with. 
The working of this settlement, though very uneven, was 
satisfactory on the whole. The rapid rise in prices which 
continued to the end of the decade helped to mitigate the 
severities of the assessment. Thus, by the time prices fell in 
the next decade, increased cultivation and irrigation had put 
the people in a better position to fulfil their engagements. 

The revised settlement was carried out between 1872 and 
1883. The increase in cultivation was estimated at 40 per 
cent., while the increase taken in revenue was only 17 per 
cent. The new settlement, however, was most unfortunate in 
the opening seasons of its term. The autumn harvest of 1877 
was a complete failure, and the local officials recommended 
the suspension of the entire instalment; but sanction was 
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refused on the ground that proprietors whose revenue had just 
been raised must be in a position of affluence and therefore 
able to pay in a bad year as well as in a good. The result 
was widespread distress, and collection of the revenue in full 
proved impossible. Moreover, it was not until 1882 that 
counsels of lentency prevailed, and by that time pestilence and 
famine had stamped upon the people an impress of poverty 
which years of prosperity could hardly remove. “The assess- 
ment was lowered by nearly 8 per cent. for a term of seven 
years, and permanently by 4 per cent. At the expiry of the 
term in 1889 the larger reduction was made permanent: and 
though the years 1890-5 were years of plenty, they were over- 
shadowed by the famine lustrum that followed. The District 
came under resettlement in rg03. The average assessment 
on ‘dry’ land is Rs. r-o-6 (maximum, Rs. 1-12; minimum, 
y annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2-8 (maximum, Rs. 3-8; 
minimum, Rs. 1-8) The demand, including cesses, in 
1903-4 was nearly 14 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary 
holding is 3-7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :-— 


| 1880-1 1Sipd ‘ TQDoO-b | THOR fs 

ee 2 i 

| Land revenue i 2547 11,96 ; 10,12 | II,3r | 
Total revenue 1 13,68 13.72 12,y7 14.32 


The District contains six municipalities, REWARI, FARRUKH- 
NAGAR, PaLwat, Firozptr-JHIRKA, SoHNA, and Hobpat, 
besides four ‘notified areas. Outside these, local affairs are 
managed by a Distriet board, whose income amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 124.000. Its expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 1,460,909, the principal item being public works. 

The regular police force consists of 520 of all ranks, including 
117 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is usually 
assisted by two inspectors. The village watchmen number 
1,428. The District contains 15 police stations, one outpost, 
and 13 road-posts. There is no jail in the District, and the 
convicts are sent to Delhi District jail The Mina» and 
Baurias are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, anc 
yoS were on the register in rgo1. 

Gurguon stands twenty-seventh among the twenty-cizht 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its popu- 
lation. In 1ygor the proportion of literate persons wax 2-6 per 
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cent. (fy males and ca females). Vhe number of pupils 
under instruction Was 3,1gy In rS50 £, 4,696 In 1890-1, 5,139 
in 1yoo-r, and 5.563 n ryo3-4. In the last year the District 
possessed 7 secondary and 1o$ primary (public) schools, and 
1; elementary (private) schools, the number of girls being 347 
in the public and 105 in the private schools. Of the public 
schools, 11 were supported by municipalities and 18 received 
a grant-in-aid, the remainder being maintained by the District 
board. The only high school 1s an Anglo-vernacular municipal 
school at Rewari, managed by the Educational department. 
The special schools include two for low-caste boys, and one 
industrial school for boys and another for girls. To encourage 
education among the criminal tribe of Minds, stipends of from 
R. tto Rs. 3 per month are offered to boys of this class to 
support them at school. The total expenditure on education 
in ryo3-4 amounted to Rs. 51,000, of which Government 
contributed Rs. 2,000, municipalities Rs. 15,000, District 
funds Rs. 25,000, and fees Rs. 8,000. 

Besides the Gurgaon dispensary the District has eight out- 
lying dispensaries. At these institutions 77,$8q out-patients 
and 1,716 in-patients were treated in 1904, and 3.707 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 24,000, of which 
Ry. 13,000 was derived from Local funds and the greater part 
of the remainder from municipal funds. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has a dispensary in charge of a lady 
doctor at Rewari, and another at Palwal. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 23,697, 
or 31-76 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in Rewari. 

[J. Wilson, Codes of Tribal Custom of Twenty-one Tribes 1n 
the Gurgaon District (1882); VD. C. J. Ibbetson, Dustrict 
Gazetteer (1884): F.C. Channing and J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report (1882). | 

Gurgaon Tahsil.— 7visil of Gurgaon District, Punjab, 
lying between 28° r2’ and 28° 33” N. and 76° 42” and 77° 
rs’ E., with an area of 413 square miles. The population in 
IQOI Was 125,760, compared with 112,390 in 1891. It contains 
the three towns of GURGAON (population, 4,765), the head- 
quarters, SOHNA (6,024), and FaRRUKHNAGAR (6,136); and 207 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-5 lakhs. At annexation the area covered by the present 
tahsil was occupied by the Jarganas of Farrukhnagar held by 
the Nawab of Farrukhnagar, Jharsa held by Begam Sumrt, 
and the greater part of Bahora and Sohna, held by General 
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Penon. The two last Aangaras were resumed at annexanon, 
and were brought under British administration in 18038-y. 
Jharsu lapsed on Bezam Sumra’s death in 1835. and Farrukh- 
nayar Was confiscated owing to the Nawab’s complicity in the 
Mutiny of 1857. Damis are built across the torrent-heds which 
descend from the Jow rocky hills in the centre and east, and 
the water is stored up fer iiigation, [nm the north, the soil 
wacrich mould. in the south, sand predomunates . while i 
the north-west, nm the neighbourhood of | arruklinagar, the 
sand ridges are separated by depressions of bard sail where 
the water collects in scasons of heasy rainfall. 

Palwal Tahsil.—- Ze/si/ of Gurgaon District. Punjab, lying 
between 27° 31% and 28° 16’ Nv and 77° rr’ and 77° 34° E., 
with an area of 382 square miles. It is bounded on the east 
and south by the United Provinces, the river Jumna forming 
the eastern boundary. The population in rgot was 172,557; 
compared with 14,740 In ryt. Tt contains the two towns 
of Patwas (population, 12,830), the head-quarters, and Hoar 
(8,142). and 187 villages. The dand revenue and cesses 
amounted in tyo3-4 to 3-2 lakhs. he fergaxvas of Palwal 
and Hodal, which make up the present ae were once held 
by General de Boigne. They were assigned by the British 
Government, and lapsed on the deaths of the assignees in 
1813 and 1817. ‘The ¢afsid iy well wooded, and consists of 
a fertile plain watered by the Agra Canal. 

Firozpur Tahsil.— Zasi/ of Gurgaon Jistrict, Punjab, 
lying between 27° 39’ and 28° 1’ N. and 76° 53° and 77” 
20’ E., with an area of 317 square miles. [t is bounded on 
the north-east by the Nuh and Palwal éz/sis, on the south-east 
by the Muttra District of the United Provinces and the State 
of Bharatpur, and on the west by the State of Asar “The 
population in ryor was 132,287, compared with 113,874 mn 

Sgr. It contaims the town of FIRUZEUR-JHIRK \ (population, 
7.278), the head-guarters, and 230 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted m ryoj—4 to 2-7 lakhs. The 
farganas of Firozpur and Punahana, which make up the 
present /ahsi/, were assigned for good sersice to Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, but were forfeited by his son for compheity 
in the murder of Mr. William Fraser in 1836. Of the two 
ranges of bare and rocky hills which extend northwards inte 
the ¢éadszé, one forms the western boundary and the other runs 
north-east for 25 miles and then sinks into the plain. The soil 
ml the ioaceine parts of the /adsi/, which are bable to be 
fluoded after heavy rains, is a sandy loam. 
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Nah (V0o;1.—Tiisif of Gurgaon Distict, Punjab, lying 
between 27° 33’ and 28? 20’ N. and 76° 51° and 77° 19” E., 
with an area of 403 square miles. It is bounded on the west 
by the State of Alwar. The population in 1901 way 145,931, 
compared with 131,593 in 1801. It contains the village of 
Nih, the head-quarters, and the town of Hattin (4,301), with 
257 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 2-9 lakhs. Of the Aarganas which make up the 
greater part of the present fas?) Nith was brought under 
British rule in 1808, Hattin in 1823, and Taoru «which had 
been assigned to Bharatpur) after the Bharatpur War in 1826. 
The high plateau of Taoru is separated from the low-lying 
tract round Nth by a low range of hill. Vo the east the 
country is undulating and water collects in the hollows. 

Rewari Tahsil (Avai+7).—TZahsi/ of Gurgaon istrict, 
Punjab, lying between 28° 5’ and 28° 26’ N. and 76° 18’ and 
76° 52’ E., with an area of 426 square miles. It is almost 
entirely detached from the rest of the District, and is bounded 
on three sides by Native States. The isolated pargana of 
Shihjahanpur, situated to the south in Alwar territory, is also 
included in this ¢r/s?7. The population in rgor was 169,673, 
compared with 161,332 in 1891. It contains the town of 
Rewari (population, 27,295), the head-quarters, and 290 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
3-2 lakhs. Rewari formed during the eighteenth century a 
semi-independent principality under a family of Ahir chiefs. 
On the cession of the country to the British, the revenue was 
first farmed by the Raji of Bharatpur and then by the Ahir 
chief of the day. It was taken over by the Government in 
iSe8. Shahjahanpur belonged to the Chauhan Rajputs until 
the Haldias, dependents of Jaipur, wrested it from them in the 
eighteenth century. It lapsed to the Government in 1824. 
The ¢afsi/ consists of a sandy plain, the monotony of which 
is varied towards the west by irregular rocky hills of low 
elevation. The Kasauti on the extreme west and the Sahibi 
on the east are two torrents which contribute largely to the 
fertility of the land along their banks. In other parts there 
is copious well-irrigation. 

Farrukhnagar.—Town in the District and arAst/ of 
Gurgaon, Punjab, situated in 28° 27” Nv and 76° 50’ E., on 
a branch of the Rajputina-Malwa Railway, 14 miles from 
Gurgaon. Population (rgor), 6,136. It is the dépdt for the 
salt extracted from saline springs in the neighbourhood, but 
the industry has ereatly declined of lite years and threatens 
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soun to be extinct altogether. Farrukhnagar was founded by 
a Baloch chief, Faujdar Khan, afterwards Dalel Khan, who 
was made governor by the «emperor Farrukh Syar. He 
assumed the title of Nawab m 1732, and the Nawabs of 
Farrukhnayar played an important part in the history of the 
tract for the next seventy years. Fartukhnavar was captured 
hy the Jats of Bharatpur in 1757, but recovered in 1764. On 
annexation the Nawabs were confirmed in then prncipality, 
butit was confiscated in 1858 for the complicity of the reigning 
chief in the Mutiny. The chief buildings are the Lelhi Gate, 
the Nawab's palace, and a fine mosque, all datuny from the 
time of Faujdir Khan; also a large octagonal well belonging 
to the period of Jat occupation. ‘Phe municipality was created 
in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 5.900. The 
income in 1903-4 Was Rs. 6,So0, chiefly derived from octror; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 10,600. It maintains a dis- 
pensary. 

Firozpur-Jhirka.-—-Head-quaiters of the “a7s?. of the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 27° 477 N. and 
765 58’ E., 50 miles due south of Gurgaon. Population 
(1901), 7,278. Formerly a trade centre for cotton, it has been 
ruined by the absence of railway communications. It has an 
out-still for the distillation of spirit. It is said to have been 
founded by Firoz Shah III as a military post to control the 
Mewatis. From 1803 to 1836 it was the seat of the Nawabs 
of Firozpur, to whom the present /zsi/ had been granted on 
annexation. The municipality was created in 1867. The in- 
come and expenditure during the ten years ending Lyo2-3 
averaved Rs. 7.400 and 7,100 respectively, The income in 
1g03-4 amounted to Rs. o,000, chiefly derived from. cctrul, 
and the tapenditure to Rs. 7.800. Tt maintains 6 vernacular 
middle school and a dispensary, 

Gurgaon Town. ~- Heads quarters of the Distuet and fadasr/ 
of the same name. Punjab, situated in 29° 24° Nv and 77° 2° 
E., 3 miles from Gurgaon station on the Rajputana Malwa 
Railway. Population (ryot), 4,765. [tas of nos onmercial or 
historical importance. Gurgaon is also known as Hiddyatpur, 
the village where at anneaation a cavalry Cantonment was 
located in order to watch Begam Sumru’s troops at Jharsa. 
The cwil head-quarters of the District were transferred here im 
i816, Its name is taken from the neighbouring village of 
Gurgaon Masini, where there isa temple of Sith. goddess of 


smail-pes, which is visited annually by 50,000 or he.coe peeple. 
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The town is administered as a ‘notified area’ and contains 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary, 

Hodal.—-Town in the Palwal fads?/ of Gurgaon District.” 
Punjab, situated in 27° 537 N. and 77° 23’ E., on the grand 
trunk road between Delhi and Muttra, and on the Delhi- Azra 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(rgor), 8,142. A cotton-inning factory gave employment to 
61 persons in 1904, but the town has little trade. Sultpetre is 
refined to a certain extent. The Jat chief, Stira} Mal, was 
connected by marriaye with the Jats of Hodal, and there are 
the remains of several fine buildings erected hy him. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,000, The income in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi, and the expenditure to Rs. 7,300. 
It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Palwal Town.—Head-quarters of the /adsi/ of the same 
name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 28° 9’ N. and 
77° 20’ E., on the grand trunk road between Delhi and 
Muttra, and also on the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (rgor), 12,830. A 
yood road leads to Sohna (17 miles), whence the road is 
metalled to Gurgaon. Palwal is a dépét for the cotton of the 
surrounding country, and a cotton-cinning factory has recently 
been set up, which employed 207 hands in rgo04. Hindu 
tradition identifies Palwal with the Apelava of the Mahabharata, 
which is said to have been restored by Vikramaditya. The 
Mos jue at Palwal is supported by pillars, which bear traces of 
Hindu idols defaced in the time of Altumsh in 1221. An 
elegant domed tomb of red sandstone, just outside the town on 
the Muttra road, is said to have been built by a ftir, who 
levied an impost for this purpose of one slab on every cart-load 
of stone which passed from .\gra to Delhi for the building of 
the fort of Salimgarh. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 15,000 and 14,700 respectively, The in- 
come in 1903-4 was Rs. 15,800, chiefly derived from octrois 
and the expenditure was Rs. 22,100. Tt maintains a vernacular 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Rewari Town (Arcedrt)— Head-quarters of the éahsi/ of 
the same name in Gurgaon District, Punjab, situated in 
28° 12’ N. and 76° 38’ E., on the Delhi and Jaipur road, 
32 miles south-west of Gurgaon, and the junction of the 
Rewari-Bhatinda branch and the main Ime of the Rajputina 
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Malwa Railway: distant by rail from Calcutta 1,008 miles. 
trom Bombay 838, and from Karachi 904. Population (ryor, 
27,295, including 14.702 Hindus and 11.673 Muhammadans. 
Rewari was formerly a halting-place on the trade road fron 
Delhi to Rajputina, celebrated for the manufacture of brass 
and pewter. These manufactures are still camicd on; but 
since the opening of the railway the chief importance of the 
town lies in its trade in gram and sugar, sent westward, while 
salt and iron from Alwar are forwarded to the United Provinces. 

The ruins of Old Rewan, witch local tradition connects with 
wonephew of Prithwi Raj. lie some distance to the cast of the 
present town, said to have been built about roco by Raji Reo 
or Rawat, who called it after his daughter Rewatr. Under the 
Mughals, Rewari was the head-quarters of a sarkdav, but its 
Raja seems to have been almost independent. In the reign of 
Aurangzeb the town and territory of Rewart were obtained by 
a family of Ahir. who held them unt annexation by the 
British. Rewari was brought dreetly under British adminis- 
tration in 1808-9, and the village of Bharawas in its viemity 
was until 1816 the head-quarters of the District. Phe muni- 
elpality was created in 1867, The income durmy the ten 
years ending 1yo2-3 averaged Rs. 56.300, and the eypenditure 
Rs. 58,100. “The income in 1go3-4 amounted to Rs. 48,800. 
chiefly derived from octrot, and the expenditure te Rs. 56.400. 
Rewari contains the only high school m the District. managed 
by the Educational department. ‘The town has a Government 
dispensary, and another belonging to the S$. P.G. Mission in 
charge of a ludy doctar. 

Sohna (So274).—Vown in the District and fr‘y2/ af 
Gurgaon, Puriab, situated in 28 157 N. and 
miles south of Gurzwon., Population (rush. 6 
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no commer tal anportanee. Dut e¢} 
Tt has been oreupred ino sacecssion by the Rambohs, the 
Khin-idis, .nd the Rajputs: and traces of all three settle 
Ments are found im the extensive ruims ehich surround it. The 
town Was taken in the elghtecnth centuns be the Jats of Bharat: 
pur, who built a large fort, nos rio runs. Tr nas a masque 
dating from rs6t. and its het springs are famed for their 
medicinal properties. The municrpality was created in 1885. 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
Tyo2-3 avcraued Rs. 5,800 and Rs. 5,900 respectively. “Phe 
income im mH93-f Was Rs. 4800, chiefly derived from 
ectrol. and the expenditure was Rs. 5.800. It possesses 
i overnacubar middie school and a dispensary. 
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Delhi District (DeA/i or Jé4i)— Distt in the Delhi 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 28° 12’ and 2y° 14° .N, 
and 76° 48’ and 77° 38’ E., with an area of 1,2yo square 
miles. The name should be written Dili or Thali, and is said 
to be derived from an eponymous Raja Dilu or Dhiuu. The 
District is. bounded on the north by Karmal. on the east by 
the river Jumna, which separates it from the [stricts of 
Meerut and Bulandshahr in the United Provinces. on the 
south by Gurgaon ; and on the west by Rohtak. ‘The northern 
portion, like most of the alluvial plains of Upper India, 1 
divided into the AAddar, or riverain, a strip of land adjoining 
the Jumna: and the drier and more sand) uplands, known as 
the ddagar. Though monotonous in appearance, this latter 
tract is well wooded, and, being traversed by the Western 
Jumna Canal, is fertile in the estreme. .\ prolongation of the 
Aravalli Hills enters Delhi from Gurgaon on the southern 
border, and immediately expands into a rocky table-land, about 
3 miles in breadth, running in a north-easterly direction nearly 
across the District. Ten miles south of the city the range 
divides into two branches, one of which, turning sharply to the 
south-west, re-enters the borders of Gurgaon ; while the other, 
continuing its northerly course as a low, narrow range of sand- 
stone, passes west of Delhi city, where it forms the historic 
Ridge, and finally terminates on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Vhe table-lland nowhere attains an elevation of more than 
500 feet above the lowlands at its base ; but its surface consists 
of barren rock, too destitute of water for the possibility of cul- 
tivation, even in the few rare patches of level soil. The 
Jumina, before reaching the borders of the District, has been 
>0 completely drained of it) waters for the two older canals 
which it feeds, that it forms only a narrow stream, fordable 
at almost any point, except during the rains. 

The greater part of the District lies on the alluvium; but 
the small hills and ridges, which abound to the south of Delhi, 
consist of outhers of Alwar quartzite belonging to the Delh: 
system of the transition group of Peninsular India. The Ridve 
at Delhi is composed of the same rock. 

The natural vegetation is that of the drier parts of the Upper 
Gangetu plain, with an element akin to that of North-East 
Rajputaéna, while traces of an ancient Deecan flora are found 
on and near the low spur which ends in the ndge at Delhi. 
The mango and other sub-tropical species are cultivated in 
gardens and along canals and roadsides; but large trees, 
except where planted, are Comparatively scarce, and the kinds 
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that reproduce themselves spontaneously are probably, in most 
cases, nut natives of the District. 

Wolves are not uncommon and leopards are occasionally 
met with, Hog are plentiful all along the banks of the Jumna. 
Antelope are becoming scarce, while xyes und hog deer are 
practically eatinct. ‘Ravine deer’? Undian gazelle) are found 
in the low hills. 

The cold season is much like that of the Punjab proper, but 
ends a fortnight sooner than at Lahore. Hot west winds blow 
steadily tl the end of June, when plentiful ram is expected. 
Qetober brings cool nights and the begmming of the feverish 
season, which is always very unhealthy. The average mean 
temperature of January is 37°, of April 85°, of June 97‘, 
and of September 87°, 

The average rainfall varies from 212 inches at Ballabgarh 
to 28 at Delhi. Of the rainfall at the latter place 25 imches fall 
in the summer months, and 3 in the winter, The greatest 
rainfall recorded during the twenty years ending ryor was 
45 inches at Delhi in r884 5, and the least one-fifth of an inch 
at Mahrauli in 18y6-7. 

The history of the District as the history of Det 
Cray. of which it bas from time immemoral formed a de- 
pendency, Even the towns of Sonepat, BALLABCARH, and 
Faripapap hardly possess local histories of their own, apart 
from the city, in or around which are all its yreat antiquities. 

The tract conquered by the East India Company in 1803 
included a considerable strip to the west of the Jumna both 
north and south of the Mughal capital. A few native princes, 
however, still held independent estates withm the Delhi terri- 
tory, the principal in the present District bemg the Raja of 
ballabearh. As early as rSto a Distuct of loeihi was regu- 
itrly comsututed. Tt included a part of the present Rohtak 
Dsstrict . and in 1832 the administration of the Dethi territory, 
nonuneds as well as actually. was pluced in the hands of the 
Bast India Cotupany ‘Phe tertitery contnued te form part 
of the North-Western (mow the United) Provnees tii the 
Mutiny of 1857. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the whole District passed 
into the hands of the rebels: and though commumeations with 
the Punjab were soon restored, and the northern Aarganay 
recovered, Ht Was not ull after the fall of Dclhi city that British 
ecthority could reassert tsclf in the seuthern portion. When 
the final suppression of the Mutiny enabled the work of 
reconstruction to proceed, the District was transferred to the 
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Punjab. At the same time the territories of the insurgent 
Raja of Ballabgarh, who had been executed for rebellion, were 
confiscated and added as a new /ahs7/ to the District; while 
the outlying villages of the Doab, hitherto belonging to Delhi, 
and known as the eastern fargana, were handed over to the 
North-Western Provinces, 

The District contains 4 towns and 714 villages. The popu- 
lation at the last enumerations was: (1881) 643,515, (1891) 
638,689, and (rg01) 680,039. It increased by 7-8 per cent. 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Delhi ¢aAs?? (8-9) and least in Ballabgarh (5-9). It is divided 
into the three ArAsi/s of DEI HI, SONEPAT, and BALLABGARH, 
the head-quarters of cach being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of DELut, the 
head-quarters of the District, Sontpat, BALLabcarH, and 
Farinpanap, ‘The following table shows the chief statistics of 
population in| ryor:— 


Number of es : 3 2.68 3_ 
' 2 ios Sa se. 
. = {od = Ss ae 
j Tahsit £ £ SZ 13 z=, 3 ase 
z & $I ae 3 gu as 
— = nw ‘ : Sera. = 
t > ca .<£ cake z 
eee = oe : 
+ Delhr . j t 243 we Sy 2 Ssy 
jdonepat . f 224 aoa O44 
} Pallabgarh a. Tae ~ Ra 3, 25d 
District totar 2 + Ty OSyo3y R345 + 7 317 


Note —The figure: tor th areas ot /rhei/s are taken from tevenue retwns The 
t.tal District area is that civc7 wn the Census Report 


Hindus number 519.532, or more than 7.4 per cent. of the 
total: Muhammadans. 167,2yo: and Jains, 7,726. The people 
of Delhi city share wit! Lucknow the reputation of speaking 
the most elegant form of Hindustani or Urdi. 

The Jats are the chicf landowning tribe, numbering 114,009, 
and are almost entirety Hindus. Those of the south of the 
District centre about Ballabgarh, and their traditions are con- 
nected with the Jat R3jas of that place. Those of the north 
are divided into two factions: the Dahiyas, who trace their 
descent from a grandson of Prithwi Raj, Dhanij by name, 
anda Jat women: and the Ahtlainas, who say that their 
ancestors Came from Rajputiina. The Gajurs (28,000) are 
nearly all Findus. they have a bad reputation as thieves, and 
levy a kind of blackmail on the residents of the civil station by 
ensuring that the rash householder who does not employ a 
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Gijar watchman shall infallibly have his house robbed. The 
Tayas (9,000) say that they were once Brahmans, and derive 
their name from the fact of their havinz abandoned (f:dga) the 
practice of mendicancy. ‘They are of the Gaur family, and 
their tradition is that they were invited from Bengal for the 
purpose of exterminating snakes. Sir H. Elliot finds in this 
story an allusion to wars against ‘Takshaka Scythians’ of a 
Buddhist creed. ‘The \hus (14,000) are all Hindus and 
claim a Rajput origin. They are exccllent cultivators. The 
Rajputs (24.000) are mostly Hindus, but 4,009 are Muham- 
madans. The Dhstrict contains 62.000 Brihmans, 71,090 
Shaikhs, and 8,000 Meos. The Banids (47,000) are the most 
important of the commercial classes, but there are 5.000 
Khattris. Of the menials may be mentioned the Chaméars or 
leather-workers (66,000), the Chihras (27,000) and Dhinaks 
(6,000) who are scavengers, the Jhinwars or water-carriers 
(17,000), the Kumhars or potters (14,000), the Lobars or 
blacksmiths (6,000), the Nais or barbers (1 t,0¢0), the Kassibs 
or butchers (6,000), and the Tarkhan. or carpenters (9,000). 
As is natural in a District containing so large a city, only 
4r per cent. of the total population are supported by agri 
culture, while 29 per cent. are industrial, 6 commercial. and 
3 professional. 

‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was estab- 
lished at Delhi in 1854, and reinforced in 1877 by the 
Cambridge Mission— a body of graduates of Cambridge living 
and working together a. a bratherhood—who, with the original 
body, form one mission under the name of the S. P. G. and 
Cambridge Mission in Dethi and the South Puniab. Among 
the institutions managed by this united body are St. Stephen's 
Mission College, a high school, with six branches and y2° 
boys, and other schools, a hospital for women. a Christan 
vids’ boarding school and industrial school, and st. Mary's 
Home tor convalescent converts and teachers. The first 
Baptist missionary in Delhi ways John Chamberlain, tater to 
the son of Bezgam Sumrii, who visited the city in S14: but 
Delhi was not recognized as a mission station tH sis. Tn 
the operations of the Baptist Mission are included a training 
institution, dispensary, school, Zanina mission, and a girly’ 
school. Of every 10,000 persons in the District 46 are Chris- 
tians. In Igor it returned 2,042 native Christians. 

North of the city the District 1s divided into two portions : 
the low lying riverain £4ddar lands near the Jumna, and the 
tueher upland, or éézgar Jands, now removed from the in- 
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fluence of the river. In the ¢Addzar, where the soil is light and 
sandy, irrigation from wells Is easy, and this tract mainly 
depends on the spring harvest. The édagar is traversed by 
the Western Jumna Canal and, until the recent realignment, 
suffered severely from swamping; in its unirrigated portions 
the autumn harvest is naturally the more important, and south 
of Delhi the riverain strip is very narrow. In the lands lying 
just under the hills, the soil is light, and irrigation is chiefly 
carried on by dams which hold up the mountain torrents. 
Kound the Najafyarh /4i/ and in the extreme south are blocks 
of land, inundated in the rains, with a light soil and water 
near the surface. Since the Najafgarh 7427 was drained, culti- 
vation on its borders has ceased to be as profitable as formerly. 


Leet Ate ree : ‘ 5 
pe Che District is held almost entirely by petty peasant pro- 
caitura ‘ 3 7 ‘J ig 
statistics  }Tielors, large estates covering only 50,000 acres, and about 


aud princi- 16,000 acres owned by Government being held on temporary 
pal crops. a : : ; 
leases. The area for which details are available from the 
revenue records of 1903-4 iS 1,284 square miles, as shown 
below :— 


| Tahsit, Total. Cultivated. Irrigated. Cail 
ae “4 - <a a 
Dethi ‘ 420 Auer. 101 ra 
Sonepat. ‘ 25 Got BR Iyg | 82 
Liallabgarh. as 3yu5 | 2300 | 25 948 41 
[oe \ ae gece” 
Total boing S67 | Zo2."., Ty4 3 


The chief crops in the spring harvest are gram and wheiut, 
which occupied 36 and 159 square miles respectively in 
1yo3-4: barley occupied 47 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest spiked millet occupied 133 and great millet 114 
square miles, these being the staple food-grains of the District. 
Next in importance are cotton (37 square miles), sugar-cane 
(25 square miles), and maize (15 square miles). Sugar-cane is 
the most important and profitable crop of the autumn in the 
éangar tracts of Delhi and Sonepat ; melons are an important 
crop of the extra spring harvest on the river-side near the city. 

Insprove- The cultivated urea increased only from S21 square miles 
ae in 1881 to 867 in rgo4, or by slightly more than 5 per cent, 
tural and there is littke room for further extension. ‘The character 
Eracuee, of the cultivation has, however, been cnormously improved by 
the remodelling of the Wratern Juwuna Canar, which has 
caused the saline efflorescences and waterloguing, once cha- 
racteristic of the canalirrigated tracts, to disappear in great 
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measure. The draining of the Najafyarh 7727 has also added 
to the cultivated area, besides vastly improving the physical 
well-being of the people. .\ good deal has been done in the 
way of encouraging the people to take advances for the 
construction of wells, and 1-2 lakhs was advanced under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act during the five years ending 
TgO4. 

The cattle form an important feature of agricultural Cattle and 
economy, and few Jats do not own a yoke of bullocks and a cow horse 
or buffalo, but the breeds are in no way peculiar. A horse fair 
is held at Delhi city, but the District dves not produce 
anything beyond the ordinary village pony. The District 
board maintains one donkey and two horse stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 322 square miles, or Irrigation. 
37 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 16x square 
miles were irrigated from wells alone, 941 acres from wells and 
canals, and 159 square miles from canals alone. The new 
Delhi branch of the Western Jumna Canal, which traverses 
Sonepat and the northern part of the Delhi ¢a/s?/, is estimated 
to irrigate 129 square miles yearly. When the canal was 
reopened under British rule, it was aligned for a great part 
of its length in a valley, and the watercourses were equally 
ill-constructed, often intersecting one another and running side 
by side for long distances. The result was that almost 
irretrievable damage was done by waterlogging and suline 
efflorescences, and the health of the people was seriously 
impaired. Since 1880, however, the distributing system has 
been entirely remodelled and about 386 miles of drainage 
channels constructed. The result has been most encouraging, 
and waterlogging with its attendant evils has almost entirely 
disappeared. A smaill area is irrigated by the Najafgarh canal. 
an escape which drains the Najafgarh /Ai/7 and 1s now in 
charge of the District board. The Agra Canal takes off from 
the Jumna below Delhi. but flows at too low a level to give 
much irrigation in this District. 

The District contains 9.943 wells, besides 1.279 temporary 
wells, lever wells, and water-lift\. ‘The Persian wheel is the 
commonest way of raising water In the north, and the rope and 
bucket in the south and centre. As there is no scope for the 
extension of canaLirrigation, the chief means of protection 
against famine is afforded by the construction of new wells. 

The only forests are 35-9 square miles of unclassed forests Forests. 
and Government waste under the control of the Deputy - 
Commissioner 
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Chalk is obtained in sma quantities from two villages, 
where it is dug out of a rude imine, made by sinking a shaft 
30 or 4o feet deep, and driving horizontal tunnels. The output 
I> abuut 15,000 maunds annually. The work is done by 
menial castes, who get 24 annas a day for work below, and 
14, or 2 annas for work on the surface, A@vkar is quarried in 
about 125 villages, and a quartz-like building-stone is also 
found. <A crystal mine, formerly worked at Arangpur, has long 
been abandoned. .\ certain amount of crude saltpetre is 
manufactured ; and a saltpetre refinery in Delhi city turns out 
about 2,500 maunds annually. 

‘The District possesses no arts or manufactures of any impor- 
tance except those of the city. Similarly the commerce 
of the District all centres in the city, that of the rest of the 
Tnstrict consisting merely in the interchange of agricul- 
tural produce for piece-goods, iron, and other necessaries. 
Of the twenty-four factories in the District, which in 1904 
employed 3,494 hands, all are in the city except a cotton- 
ginning and pressing factory at Sonepat, where the number 
of hands employed in 1904 was 130. 

Delhi is in connexion with six railway systems. The East 
Indian, North-Western, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
enter it from Ghaziabad junction, crossing the Jumna by an 
iron bridge. The Delhi-Ambala-Kalka Railway runs north- 
wards from the city, and the Ra&jputana-Malwa Railway 
traverses the District for a short distance in the direction of 
Gurgaon. <A line from Delhi to Agra was opened in rgo4. 
The Jumna is navigable during the rainy season, and the 
Western Jumna Canal, continued as far as Delhi by the Okhla 
Navigation Canal, is navigable all the year round. Good 
metalled roads connect the city with Lahore, .\yra, Jaipur, and 
Hissar ; while a network of local trade-lines runs in every 
direction to the various minor towns. The District has 
alrogether 143 miles of metalled and 499 of unmetalled roads, 
all of which, except ro, miles of metalled and 83 of 
unmetalled roads under the Public Works department, are 
maintained by the District board. The Jumna is crossed by 
four fernes, and the railway bridge at Delhi has a subway 
for ordinary wheeled traffic. 

‘Lhe history of famine goes back to the year 1345 in the 
time of Muhammad bin Tughlak, when it is recorded that 
men ate one another. Subsequent famines occurred in 1631, 
in the time of Shah Jahan: in 1661, under Aurangzeb, a 
severe famine; in 1739, under Muhammad Shah, famine 
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tullowed the invasion by Nadir Shah, and again in 1370, 
1783-4, 1803-4, 1813-4, and in 1825-6, when the Sonepat 
fahsil was severely affected and the entire revenue was 
remitted. In 1832-4 and 1837-8 bread nots occurred, and 
unlimited relief was offered to those who would work. ‘The 
famine of 1860-1 was severe, and 2-7 lakhs was expended 
on relief works and gratuitous relicf, representing a total 
number of 12,000 persons relieved for a whole year. The 
famine of 1865 was not severe in Delhi. In the famine of 
1868-9 relief works were provided, and altogether Ry. 14,000 
expended, including Rs. 9,000 from private subscriptions. The 
famine of 1877-§ did not materially atfect Delhi. In 1896-7 
there was considerable distress, wheat and &zra sold at 7} and 
82 seers per rupee respectively, and more than 3,000 persons 
were employed on relief works, and about 4,000 received food 
at kitchens. Scarcity again supervened in 1rSgg—ryoo, but in 
spite of unfavourable local conditions the people did not resort 
to the main relief work provided. The District is small. it 
contains a large city centrally situated, and there 1s at all times 
a demand for labour. ‘Phe greatest daily average of persons 
reheved In rSyy-1go0o was 4,374. Rs. 40,094 Were spent in 
wages on earthwork, and the cust incuned by the municipality 
was Rs. 5.699. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commipsioner, aided 
by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. ‘The treasury here is 
the Bank of Bengal, and there is a currency depot at the 
courthouse. The District is divided into three ta/si/s, each 
under a fahsiidir and a natl-tahsiddar, Velhi city is also 
the head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer, Western 
Jumna Canal circle, and of the Executive Enginecr, Delhi 
Provincial division, 

Civil judicial work is under a District Judge, flom whom 
appeals he to the Divisional Judge of the Delhi Civil Division. 
He is aided by an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who ts solely 
employed on civil judicial work and may be replaced by a 
Munsif, a Small Cause Court Judge, and ene Munsif, besides 
whom the other .\ssistant and Extra .\ssistant Conimissioners 
and the fahsi/dars help in civil judicial work. There is an 
honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner at head-quarters. The 
civil work, arising mainly out of the large and growing trade of 
the city, is very heavy. The Divisional Judge is also Sessions 
Judze of the Delhi Civil Division. There are sixteen honorary 
mayistrates, of whom twelve constitute a bench for the city, 
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two sit at head-quarters, and one in each fst The 
predominant forms of crime are burglary and thett. 

The only peculiarity as regards tenure of land is that in a 
few villages superior and inferior proprietors are found : the 
setrlement is (with one exception) made with the latter, the 
superior proprietors merely receiving a charge of 5 to To per 
cent. on the revenue. The nature of the early revenue 
assessments appears to have been very summary. They were 
made, as far a» possible, on the basis of existing arrangements, 
and were for short terms only. The administration, from 
annexation to r84r, was harsh and unsympathetic. The 
Sonepat and Delhi “Asis were regularly settled in 1842 and 
1844, and Ballabearh after its confiscation in 1857. The 
Settlement offieer in r842 reduced the demand in Sonepat, 
and excused himself for so doing by pointing out that the 
greatest difficulty had been invariably experienced in realizing 
the Government demand : that notwithstanding strenuous and 
well-sustained efforts the District officers and their sub- 
ordinates had been baffled, and that large balances had 
frequently remained uncollected. Reductions were made in 
all ¢aési?s at the regular settlement. The settlement of the 
whole District was revised between 1872,and 1880. The 
revenue rates on land irrigated from wells varied from Rs, 4 to 
8 annas, on flooded land from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and on 
untrrigated land from Rs. t-To to to annas. Canal lands were 
assessed at fdry” rates of about Rs. 1-8, Rs. 3 being paid as 
occupier’s rate for the use of the water, plus an extra Rs. 1~8 
as owner’s rate. Villages on the Najafyarh yA? were charged a 
fluctuating assessment on the area cultivated, varying from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. r-8 according to the nature of the crop. The new 
assessment resulted in an increase of Rs. 45,000, A change 
was made in 1895 in the method of realizing canal revenue, 
and the system then adopted remains in force. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was to lakhs. 
The average size of a proprietary holding is 3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :-— 


| 8ko8-1. | Ryo-t | 1900-1 | 1903-4 
H 
“ Bee i -j|— eo care 
Landreventie . x | So | Sita ob 7,68 x 6h 
» Total revenue “| 11.7 | Ihyg | 15,10 TH,25 
; 4 


The District contains four municipalities, DELHI, SONEPAT, 
Batvapoanu, and Fartodrap: and two ‘notified areas,’ Mah- 
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rauli and Najafgarh. Outside these, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, whose income amounted in 1903-4 to @ 
lakh. The expenditure in the same year was also a lakh, of 
which a fifth was devuted to education. 

The regular police force consists of 1,023 of all ranks, in- 
cluding §39 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who 
usually has one -Assistant and one Deputy-Superintendent (in 
charge of the city) and six inspectors under him, Village 
watchmen number 924. There are 14 police stations, of which 
3 are in the city, 8 outposts, and 10 road-posts. The District 
jail in the city has accommodativn for 536 prisoners. 

Delhi stands fifth among the twenty-eight Districts of the 
Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
rgor the proportion of literate persons was 4-6 per cent. 
(8 males and 0-6 females). The number of pupils under in- 
struction was 5,210 in 1880-1, 8,124 in r8go-1, 9,525 in 
1900-1, and 10,644 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 2 .\rts colleges, rf secondary, rto primary, one training, 
and 3 special (public) schools, and 12 advanced and 123 
elementary (private) schools, with 570 girls in the public and 
277 inthe private schools, The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from 
District funds, Rs. 18,000 from municipalities, and Rs. 73,000 
from Provincial funds. 

‘{he public medical institutions are the municipal Dufferin 
Hospital and two dispensaries in the city, and 6 outlying 
dispensaries. In roo, these treated a total of 131,050 
out-patients and 2,299 in-patients, and 5,975 operations 
were performed. ‘The total expenditure was Ro». 30,000, the 
greater part of which was met from municipal and Pistiiet 
funds. Besides the institutrons mentioned above, the city 
posseares the St Stephens Hospital (Cambridge Mussion) tor 
women, and the Baptist dispensary. The Victoria Memorial 
Zanina Hospital, erected at a cost of one lakh, was opened in 
December, 1900. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1yo3 -4 Was 27.280, 
representing 39-7 per t.ooo of the population. Vaccination 
is compulsory only in Delhi city and Sonepat town, 

[D. C. J. Ibhetson, District Gacetteer (1883-4); R. Mac- 
onachie, Setilement Refort (1882). | 

Delhi Tahsil.— Central #z4si/ of Delhi District, Punjab, 
lying between 28° 30’ and 28° 53° N. and 76° sr’and 77° 17’ E., 
to the west of the river Jumna, with an area of 429 square miles. 
‘The population in rgor was 339,008, compured with 320.547 
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in 1891. The head-quatters are at Detn City (popula- 
tion, 208,575), and it also contains 243 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in rg03~4 to 3-4 lakhs. The 
eastern portion of the Ar/si/ lies in the Jumna lowlands. From 
the city southwards stretches a line of low quartzite hills, while 
the south-west corner is occupied by the Najafgarh /4i/. ‘The 
rest of the ¢ahsi/ consists of a fertile upland plain, poorly 
wooded and with a light rainfall, but for the most part irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Sonepat Tahsil (Sexja?).—Northern /ehsi/ of Delhi Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 28° 49’ and 29° 14’ N. and 76° 
48’ and 77° 13’ E., with an area of 460 square miles. It lies 
to the west of the river Jumma, which separates it from the 
Meerut and Bulandshahr Districts of the United Provinces. 
The population in 1901 was 203,338, compared with 189.490 
in 189r. It contains the town of Sonepat (population, 12,990), 
the head-quarters, and 224 villages. The Jand revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903~4 to 4-1 lakhs. The eastern portion 
of the éahsi/ lies in the Jumna lowlands. The upland plateau 
to the west is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. 

Ballabgarh Tahsil.—Southern /ahsi/ of Delhi District, 
Punjab, lying between 28° 12’ and 28° 36’ N. and 77° 7’ and 
v7° 31’ E., with an area of 395 square miles. It lies to the 
west of the river Jumna, which separates it from the Buland- 
shahr District of the United Provinces. The population in 
I9Or was 126,693, compared with 119,652 in 18yr. It con- 
tains the towns of BALLARGARH (population, 4,506) the head- 
quarters, and Farinarap (5,310); and 2.47 villages. he land 
revenue and cesses In 1903-4 amounted to 2-7 lakhs. The 
country is in general bare and treeless. On the east le the 
Jumna lowlands, while the hills that run south from the Delhi 
Ridge cross the western portion of the ézdsiZ, The rest con- 
sists of a plain of sandy loam. 

Ballabgarh Town.—Head-quarters of the ¢ahsi/ of the 
same name in Delhi District, Punjab, situated in 28° 20’ N. 
and 77° 20° E., 24 miles south of Delhi on the Delhi-Muttra 
road and the Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Population (rgor), 4,506. The name Ballabgarh 
is a corruption of Balrimgarh, ‘the fort of Balram,’ a Jat chief 
who held the surrounding country under Stiraj Mal of Bharat- 
pur, and built the fort and palace. In 1775 the estate was 
transferred bs the Delhi emperor to Ajit Singh, whose son 
Bahadur Singh was recognized in 1803 as chief, and built the 
town. His successor was hanged for complicity in the Mutiny 
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of 1857 and the estate confiscated. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,000, and the expenditure Rs. 6,300. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. S.joo, chiefly derived from 
octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,900. The town pussesses 
a vernacular middie school and a dispensary. 

Delhi City (Ded/i or Dilli).—-Head-quarters of the Delhi 
Division, Wistrict, and fAr/s?/, Punjab, and former capital of 
the Mughal empire, situated in 28° 39’ N. and 77° 15% E., 
on the west bank of the Jumma: distant from Calcutta o56 
miles, fron. Bombay g82 miles, and from Karachi yo7 miles. 
The population at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 
173,393, (1891) 192,579, and (1901) 208,575. The increase 
during the last decade is greatly due to the development of 
mill industries. The population in 1g90f included, 114,417 
Hindus, 88,460 Muhammadans. 3,266 Jains, 2,164 Christians, 
and 229 Sikhs. 

The area close to where the northernmost spur of the Ard- 
valli Hills abuts on the Jumna hay from remote times been the 
site of one great city after another. First of these is the city 
of Indraprastha, founded, according to the tradition preserved 
in the Mahabharata, by the Pandava chief Yudhishthira. In- 
draprastha was, however, only one of the five prasthas or 
‘plas,’ which included Sonepat, Panipat, Pilpat, and Baghpat. 
Firishta has preserved a tradition that Delhi or Dilli was 
founded by a Raja Dhili before the Macedonian invasion : 
but as an historical city Delhi dates only from the middle of 
the eleventh century 1.p.. when Anang P4l, a Rajput chief of 
the Tomar clan, built the Red Fort, in which the Kutbh Minar 
now stands, and founded a town. He also removed the 
famous iron pillar on which are inseribed the eulosies of 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditva. probably from) Muttra, and set 
it up m tos2 as an adjunct to a group of temples. This 
remarkable relic consists of a solid shaft of metal 16 inches 
in chamceter and about 23 teet in height, set in masonry, 3 feet 
of it being below the surface. Tradition tndeed asserts that a 
holy Brahman assured the Raja that the pillar had becon driven 
so deeply into the earth that it reached the head of Vasuki, 
the serpent king who supports the world, and, consequently, 
had become immovable, whereby the dominion was ensured 
fer ever to the dynasty of its founder. The incredulous Raja 
ordered the monument to be dug up, when ity base was found 
reddened with the blood of the serpent king. Thus conyvineed, 
Anan, Pal at once commanded that the shaft shoald be sunk 
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again in the earth; but as a punishment for his want of faith, 
it appeared that no force could restore it to its place as before. 
Hence the city derived its name Dhill, from the fact that the 
column remained loose (¢/ida) in the ground. Unfortunately 
for the legend, not only does the inscription prove its falsity, 
but the name of Dilli is undoubtedly earlier than the rise of 
the Tomar dynasty. 

Anang Pal, who seems to have come from Kanauj, ruled a 
petty principality extending to Hansi on the north, the Ganges 
on the east, and Agra on the south. His dynasty lasted just 
a century, until rr51, when it was supplanted by Visaldev or 
Bisaldeo, a Chauhan chief of Ajmer. Bisaldeo’s grandson, the 
famous Prithwi Raj or Rai Pithora, ruled both Delhi and 
Ajmer. and built the city which bore his name at the former 
place. The walls of this city may still be traced for a long 
distance round the Kutb Minar. From Delhi Rai Pithora in 
1rgx led his Hindu vassals and allies to defeat Muhammad of 
Ghor at Tirawar}, but‘ in the following year he met with a 
decisive overthrow at that place. With his death the history 
of Hindu Delhi ends. In r193 Kutb-ud-din, Muhammad's 
slave general, took Delhi: and on his master’s death in 1206 
it became the capital of the Slave dynasty to whom Old Delhi 
owes its grandest ruins. Kutb-ud-din’s mosque was com- 
menced, according to the inscription on its entrance archway, 
immediately after the capture of the city in 1193. Tt was com- 
pleted in three years, and enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, 
son-in-law of the founder, and the greatest monarch of the line. 
This mosque consists of an outer and inner courtyard, the 
latter surrounded by an exquisite colonnade, whose richly 
decorated shafts have been torn from the precincts of Hindu 
temples. Originally a thick coat of plaster concealed from the 
believer's eyes the profuse idolatrous ornamentations ; but the 
stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delicate workmanship 
of the Hindu artists in all its pristine beauty. Eleven magni- 
ficent arches close its western facade, Muhammadan in outline 
and design, but carried out in detail by Hindu workmen, as 
the intricate lace-work which covers every portion of the arcade 
suthciently bears witness. Ibn Battita, the Moorish traveller, 
who was a magistrate in Delhi and saw the mosque about 
150 years after its erection, describes it as unequalled for either 
beauty or extent. The Kutb Minar. another celebrated monu- 
ment of the great Slave king, stands in the south-east corner of 
the outer courtyard of the mosque. It rises to a height of 238 
feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at the base 
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to nearly g feet at the summit. The shaft consists of five 
storeys, enclosing a spiral staircase, and was crowned by a now 
broken cupola, which fell during an earthquake in 1803. The 
original purpose of the minaret was doubtless as a muascin'’s 
tower, whence the call tv morning and evening prayer might 
he heard throughout the whole city. The site chosen for the 
Mosque was that already occupied by the iron pillar, which 
forms the central ornament of the inner courtyard, Around 
in every direction spreads a heap of splendid ruins, the mast 
important of which are the tomb of .Vitamsh and the unfinished 
minaret of .\la-ud din, commenced in 13117. 

During the reign of the Slave kings, a queen, for the only 
time in its history, sat on the throne of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. As the patriot Hunyarians, in the annals 
of modern Europe, drew their swords for Aex Maria Theresa, 
so her subjects gave to queen Raziya the masculine title of 
Sultin. 

The Slave dynasty retained the sovereignty til r290, when 
Jalal-ud-din, Khilji, founded a new line. During the reign 
of his nephew and successor, Ald-ud-din, Delhi was twice 
unsuccessfully attacked by Mongol hordes, who swept into the 
country trom Centra] .\sia. 

In 1321 the house of Tughlak succeeded to the empire: 
and Ghiyds-ud-din, its founder, erected a new capital, Tughlak- 
abad, on a rocky eminence some 4 miles farther to the east. 
Remains of a massive citadel, and deserted streets or lanes,’ 
still mark the spot on which this third metropolis arose; but 
no human inhabitants now frequent the vast and desolate ruins. 
Ghiyas-ud-din died in 1325, and was succeeded by his son 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, who thrice attempted to remove the 
seat of government and the whole population from Delhi to 
TDaulatabad in the Deccan, more than 800 miles away. Ibn 
Batita gives a yraphic picture of the desolate city, with its 
magnificent architectural works, and its bare, unpeopled houses. 
Firoz Shah Tughlak once more removed the site of Delhi to 
a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have occupied all the 
ground between the tomb of Humfyiin and the Ridge. Amid 
the ruins of this prince’s palace, just outside the modern south 
gate, stands one of the famous pulars onginally erected by 
Asoka, in the third century B.c. This monolith, 42 feet in 
height, is known as Firoz Shah's 2i/ or pillar, as it was brought 
by him from Topra near Khizrabad in the District of Ambala. 
It is composed of pale pink sandstone, and bears a Pali 
inscription, first deciphered by Mr. Prinsep. 
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In December, 1398, while rival claimants of the house of 
Tughlak were fighting for the remnants of the kingdom, the 
hordes of Timdr reached Delhi. Mahmtd Shah II, the 
nominal king, fled to Gujarat, after his army had suffered a 
defeat beneath the walls; and Timtr, entering the city, gave 
it over for five days to plunder and massacre. Dead bodies 
choked the streets ; and when at last even the Mongol appetite 
for carnage was satiated, the host retired, dragging with them 
into slavery large numbers of buth men and women. For two 
months Dethi remained absolutely without government, until 
Mahmud Shah recovered a miserable fragment of his former 
empire. In 1412 he diced: and his successors, the Saiyid 
vassals of the Mongols, held Delhi, with a petty principality 
in the neighbourhood, until 1450, when the Lodi dynasty 
succeeded to the Muhammadan empire. In 1503 Sikandar IT 
made Agra the capital of the empire, but Delhi retained much 
of its former importance. After his defeat of Ibrahim IT, the 
last of the Lodis, at Panipat, Babar entered Delhi in 1526, but 
resided mainly at Agra. Humayiin removed to Delhi, and 
built or restored the fort of Purana Kila on the site of Indra- 
prastha. The Afghan Sher Shah, who drove out Humaytn in 
1540, enclosed and fortified the city with a new wall. One 
of his approaches, known as the Lal Darwaza or ‘red gate,’ 
still stands isolated on the roadside, facing the modern jail. 
The fortress of Salimgarh preserves the name of a son of Sher 
Shah. Huméyin’s tomb forms one of the most. striking 
architectural monuments in the neighbourhood. Akbar and 
Jahangir usually resided at Agra, Lahore, or Ajmer. Shah 
Jahan rebuilt the city on its present site, surrounding it with 
the existing fortifications and adding the title of Shahjahan- 
abad from his own name. He also built the Jama Majid, 
and reopened the Western Jumna Canal. From his time, ex- 
cept for brief periods, Delhi remained the head-quarters of the 
Mughal emperors. In 1737, during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, Baji Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, appeared beneath its 
walls. Two years later, Nadir Shah entered the city in triumph 
and re-enacted the massacre of Timér. For 58 days the 
victorious Persian plundered rich and poor alike, and left the 
city with a booty estimated at nine millions sterling. Before 
the final disruption of the decaying empire in 1760, the unhappy 
capital wan twice devastated by civil war, sacked by Ahmad 
Shih Durrini, and finally spoiled by the rapacious Marathds. 
Alamgir HH, the last real emperor, was murdered in 1759. 
Shah Alam, who assumed the empty title, could not establish 
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his authority in Delhi, which became the alternate prey of 
Afghans and Marathas until 1771, when the latter party restored 
the emperor to the city of his ancestors. In 1788 a Maratha 
garrison permanently occupicd the palace, and Shah .\lam 
remained a prisoner in the hands of Sindhia until the British 
conquest. On March 14, 1803, Lord Lake, having defeated 
the Marathas, entered Delhi, and took the emperor under his 
protection. Neat year, Holkar attacked the city: but Colonel 
(atterwards Sir David) Uchterlony, first British Resident, suce css- 
fully held out against overwhelming numbers for eight days, 
until reheved by Lord Lake. Vhe conquered territory was 
administered by the British in the name of the emperor, while 
the palace remained under his jurisdiction. 

The story of the Mutiny at Delhi and of the restoration 
of British sovereignty belongs to Indian rather than to local 
history. Delhi was recovered in September, 1857, and_ re- 
mained for a while under military government ; and it became 
necessary, owing to the frequent murders of European soldiers, 
to expel the population for a while from the city. Shortly 
after, the Hindu inhabitants were freely readmitted; but the 
Muhammadans were still rigorously excluded, tll the restora- 
tion of the city to the civil authorities on January 11, 1858. 

Delhi has on two occasions since the Mutiny been the scene 
of Imperial assemblages: in 1877 when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India, and in 1903 to celebrate the 
accession of Edward VII. 

The modern city of Delhi extends for over 2 miles along the Modern 
west bank of the river Jumna, and on the other three sides Pe! 
is enclosed by a lofty stone wall 34 miles in fength, built by 
Shah Jahan, and reconstructed by the British at the beginning 
of the last century. It was once entered by fourteen gates, 
eight on the land side and six Teading to the nver; but many _ 
of these have now been removed. Of those that remain, the 
principal are: on the north the Kashmir Gate, on the west 
the Faraysh Khana and Ajmer Gates, and on the south the 
Delhi Gate. The imperial palace, now known as the Fort, 
hes to the east of the city, and abuts directly on the iver. 
It is surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall of red 
sandstone, with small round towers, and gateways on the west 
and south. 

On the north-east of the Fort is the outwork of Salimgarh. 
At this pomt the East Indian Railway enters the city by 
a magniticent bridge across the Jumna, passing over Salimgarh 
and through a corner of the Fort to the railway station within 
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the city walls. North-west of the Fort. up to the Kashmir 
Gate, lies an open space in which are situated the public offices 
and St. James’s Chureh. South of this and separated from 
it by the railway line lies another open space devoted to the 
public vardens ; and in the south-east curner of the city, in the 
quarter known as Darya Ganj, is the cantonment. The area 
thus occupied covers nearly one-half of the entire city ; it pre- 
sents a comparatively open appearance, and forms a marked 
contrast to the south-west quarter of the city, which is densely 
occupied by the shops and dwellings of the native population. 

The architectural glories of Delhi are famous alike in Indian 
and European literature. It is impossible in a brief notice like 
the present to attempt any adequate description of them. 
They are described in Mr. Fergusson’s Afsiurr of Lidian and 
Luastern Architecture (t876),in Mr. Fanshawe's Delfi Past and 
Present (1g02), and in many other works. ‘The palace of Shah 
Jahan, perhaps less picturesque and more sober in tone than 
that of .\gra, has the advantage of being built on a more 
uniform plan, and by the most magnificent of the royal builders 
of India. It forms a parallelogram, measuring 1,600 feet east 
and west by 3,202 feet north and south, exclusive of the gate- 
ways. Passing the deeply-recessed portal, a vaulted hall is 
entered, rising two storeys, 375 feet long, like the nave of 
a gigantic Gothic cathedral—‘the noblest entrance, says 
Mr, Fergusson, ‘to any existing palace’ Facing this entrance 1s 
the Naubat Khana or ‘music hall, and beyond is the great 
court of the palace, in the middle of which stands the Diwan--am 
or ‘hall of public audience.’ Behind this again is a court con- 
taining the Rang Mahal or ‘painted chamber.’ North of this 
centra] range of buildings stands the Diwan-i-khis or ‘private 
audience hall,’ which forms, ‘if not the most beautiful, certainly 
the most ornamented of all Shah Jahan’s buildings.’ It over- 
hangs the river, and nothing can exceed the delicacy of its 
inlaid work or the poetry of its design. It is on the walls 
of this hall that the famous inscription runs, ‘ If there is a heaven 
on earth, it is this—it is this!’ South of the central range 
of buildings an area, measuring about 1,000 feet each way, was 
occupied by the harem and private apartments of the palace, 
covering, consequently, more than twice the area of the Escurial, 
or, in fact, of any palace in Europe. 

The buildings in the native city are chiefly of brick, well- 
built, and substantial. The smaller streets are narrow and 
tortuous, and in many cases end in cuds-de-sac. On the other 
hand, no city in India has finer streets than the main 
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thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly drained, 
metalled, and lighted. The principal thoroughfare, the 
Chandni Chauk, or ‘silver street,’ leads eastwards from the 
Fort to the Lahore Gate, three-quarters of a mile long by 
74 feet broad. Throughout the greater part of its Jength, a 
double row of trees runs down its centre on both sides of a 
raised path, Which has taken the place of the masonry aque- 
duct that in former days conducted water from the canal into 
the palace, JA little to the south of the Chandni Chauk 1s 
the Jama Masjid, or ‘vreat mosque, standing out boldly from 
a small rocky rising ground. Begun by Shah Jahan in the 
fourth year of his reign, and completed in the tenth, it still 
remains une Of the finest buildings of its kind in India. ‘The 
front courtyard, 450 feet square, surrounded by a cloister 
open on both sides, 1s paved with granite inlaid with marble, 
and commands a view of the whole city, The mosque itself, a 
splendid structure forming an oblong 261 feet in Iength, 1s 
approached by a magnificent flight of stone steps. Three 
domes of white marble rise from its roof, with two tall and 
vraceful minarets at the corners in front. The interior of the 
mosque Is paved throughout with white marble. and the walls 
and ruof are lined with the same material. Two other mosques 
deserve a passing notice: the Kali Masjid or ‘black mosque,’ 
so called from the dark colour given to it by time, and 
supposed to have been built by one of the early Afghan 
sovereigns ; and the mosque of Roshan-ud-daula. Among the 
more modern buildings may be mentioned the Residency, now 
occupied by the Government high school; the town hall, a 
handsome building in the Chandni Chauk, containing a Darbar 
hall with a goud collection of pictures, a tmuseum, and/a public 
library; and the Church of St. James, built at a cost of 
#ro,oco by Colonel Skinner, an officer well known in the 
history of the East India Company. About half-way down the 
Chandm Chauk is a high clock-tower. North of the Chandni 
Chauk lie the Queen's yardens. Beyond the city walls the 
civil lines stretch away on the north as far as the historic 
Ridge, about a mile outside, To the west and south-vest 
considerable suburbs cluster beyond the walls, containing the 
tombs of the imperial family. That of Humavin is a noble 
building of red sandstone with a dome of marble. It hes 
about 34 miles from the Delhi Gate in a large garden of 
terraces, the whole surrounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers and four gateways. In the centre stands a platform 
about 20 feet high by 200 feet square, supported by cloisters, 
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and ascended by four great flights of granite steps. Above 
risés the mausoleum, also a square, with a great dome of white 
marble in the centre. About a mile to the westward 1s another 
burying-ground, or collection of tombs and small mosques, 
some of them very beautiful. The most remarkable is perhaps 
the httle chapel in honour of a celebrated Muhammadan saint, 
Nizim-ud-din, near whose shrine the members of the Mughal 
imperial family, up to the time of the Mutiny, lie buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by very elegant 
lattice-work of white marble. 

The palaces of the nobles, which formerly gave an air of 
grandeur to the city, have for the most part disappeared. 
Their sites are occupied by structures of less pretension, but 
still with some elevance of architectural design. The city is 
now amply supplied with water: and much attention has of 
late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary requirements 
generally, 

The municipality was created in 1850. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
5-6 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 was 6:5 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from octroi (3:1 lakhs), taxes on houses, lands, 
animals, and vehicles, and tolls (1 lakh), municipal property 
and fines, xc. (Rs. 79,000), and sale of water (Rs. 40,000) ; 
and the expenditure was 5-8 lakhs, including general 
administration (Rs. 77.000), public safety (Rs, 96,000), water- 
supply (Rs. 40,000), conservancy (Rs. 83,000), hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs. 41,000), public works (Rs. 69,000), and 
education (Rs. 33,000). 

The ordinary garrisun consists of a company of garrison 
artillery and a detachment of British infantry in the Fort: a 
native infantry regiment at Darya Ganj; and a native cavalry 
regiment, for which lines have recently been built in the old 
cantonment, beyond the Ridge. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 12,200. 

The occupations and industries of Delhi are numerous, 
comprising jewellery, silversmith’s work, brass and copper ware, 
ivory-carving, pottery, weaving, gold and silver embroidery, 
miniature painting, &c. For centuries the jewellery of Delhi 
has had a worldwide reputation, but it is doubtful whether the 
productions of the present day are equal to those of Mughal 
times. Ivory-carviny is carried on successfully by one or two 
famihes, and within recent years some very beautiful caskets 
and similar articles in this material have been produced. .\ 
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feature of the work is the employment of geometric open-work 
patterns, which are carried cut with a very high degree of 
finish. The pottery is a kind of rough porcelain and has 
certain artistic qualities. It is a comparatively modern art, 
and is in the hands of only one or two craftsmen, An impor- 
tant industry 1s gold and silver embroidery, chietly carried on 
by the dealers of the Chandni Chauk. Alchough the designs 
are now showing signs of European influence, good Oriental 
patterns are still obtamable, and the art is inca fauly flourish- 
ing condition. The manufacture of gold and silver wire to 
carry on this industry employs a large number of hands. 
These Audie Raskin, or wire-drawers, pay the municipality 
yearly Rs. 25,000, in return for which it supervises the melting 
and blending of the metal in a central workshop, and thereby 
gives it a guarantee of purity whose value is undisputed 
throughout India. Modern mill and factory industries hive 
made great progress in the city. Vhe Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills in r904 employed 624 hands, the Hanuman = and 
Mahideo Spinning and Weaving Mills 895, the Kishen 
Cotton-Spinning Mall 575, and the Jumna Cotton-Spinning 
Mills 388. ‘The principal flour-mills are the Northern India 
Flour-Mills with ro7 employes, the Ganesh Flour-Malls with 
178, and John’s Flour-Mill with 113. The three sugar-cane 
pressing factories employed 246 hands, and the three cotton- 
ginning factories 305. Minor industries include printing, 
biscuit-making, malting, and iron and brass-work. The total 
number of factories, mills, &c., in r90.4 was 23, and the total 
number of employes 3,364. 

Telhi possesses a very considerable trade, though the Commerce 
continuation of the North-Western Railway on the eastern and trade, 
bank of the river has thrown it somewhat off the modern line 
of tratfic. It derives importance as a trade centre at present 
owing to the fact that grain and piece-goods are free of octrot, 
and it still forms the main entrepot for commerce between 
Calcutta or Bombay on the one side and Rajputina on the 
other. The chef imports mcelude chemicals, cotton, silk, 
fibres, yrain, oilseeds, Az, metals, salt, horns and hides, and 
European piece-goods. The exports consist of the same 
articles in transit, together with tobacco, sugar, oul, jewellery, 
and gold or silver lacework. Beyond the borders of the Pro- 
vince, Delhi merchants correspond with those of Jind, Kabul, 
Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and the Doab; while with all the 
Punjab towns they have extensive dealings. European finance 
is represented by the Bengal, the National, the Deli and 
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London, the Allahabad, and the Upper India Banks: and 
several cotton merchants have agents in the city. The great 
trade avenue of the Chindni Chauk, already described, is 
lined with the shops and warehouses of merchants, and is one 
of the chief sights of interest to the visitor at Delhi. 

The principal educational institution was, until 1877, the 
Nelhi College, founded in 1792, but abolished in 1877, in order 
to concentrate higher education in the Punjab University at 
Lahore. The chief school is now the municipal high school, 
with six branch schools: other high schools are the Anglo- 
Arabic, the Anylo-Sanskrit, St. Stephen's mission school, and 
the Shahzada high school, mamtained chiefly for poor descen- 
dants of the Mughal imperial family. All these receive grants- 
inaid. The municipal high school has been managed by the 
Educational department since 1904. The city also has a 
normal school, which trains vernacular teachers for primary 
schools, a municipal industrial school, the aided middle 
boarding-schools for girls of the Baptist Mission and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and a school on 
the Yandni system of native medicine. 

Faridabad.—Town in the Ballabgarh fahsi/ of Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 28° 25’ N. and 77° 20° E, 
16 miles from Delhi, near the Delhi-Muttra road and on the 
Delhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Population (rgor), 5,310. The town was founded in 1607 by 
Shaikh Farid, Jahangir’s treasurer, to protect the high-road 
from Delhi to Agra. It 1s of no commercial importance. ‘The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900. and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,800. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,400. The 
chief educational institutions are the Victorta Anglo-vernacular 
middle school (unaided), a vernacular middle schvol maintained 
by the municipality, and the English station school (middle). 
There is a Government dispensary. 

Indarpat.—Village in Delhi District, Punjab, occupying the 
site of the ancient Indraprastha, and situated in 28° 36’ N. and 
77° 17’ E., close to the modern city of Delhi. The original 
town stood upon the banks of the Jumna, between the Kotila 
of Firoz Shah and the tomb of Humayiin; and although the 
river has now shifted its channel a mile eastward, the former 
bed may still be traced past the early site. Scarcely a stone 
of the ancient capital remains standing; but the village of 
{ndarpat and the Muhammadan fort of Purana Kila probably 
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occupy the true site, while the modern name is obviously a 
corruption of the old Hindu name. Indraprastha is commonly 
believed to have been founded by the earliest Aryan colonists 
of India; and the Mahabharata relates how the five Pandavas, 
Yudhishthira and his brethren, leading a body of settlers from 
Hastinapur on the Ganges, expelled the savage Nagas, and 
built their capital upon this spot. For later details see DELUL 
City. 

Sonepat Town (Sonpat: Sanskrit Sucarnaprastha).— 
Head-quarters of the ¢a/si/ of the same name in Delhi 
District, Punjab, situated in 29° N. and 77? 1’ E., on the 
Defhi-Ambdla-Kalka Railway, 28 miles north of Delhi. 
Population (1901), 12,990. One pepular tradition avers that 
this is one of the five towns mentioned in the Mahabharata 
which Yudhishthira demanded from Duryodhana as the price 
of peace. Another ascribes its foundation to Raja Soni, 
thirteenth in descent from Arjuna, a brother of Yudhishthira. 
It is of no commercial importance. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income and expenditure durmg the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 14.300. The meome in 
1903-4 was Rs. 16,000, chicfly derived from octroi: and the 
expenditure was Rs. 16,400. The town possesses an .\nglo- 
vernacular middle school, a Government dispensary, and a 
cotton-ginning and pressing factory which in 1904 employed 
130 hands. 

Karnal District.— District in the Delhi Division of the Roun- 
Punjab, lying between 29° 11’ and 30° 15’ N. and 76° 11’ and malig 
77° 17’ E., with an area of 3.153 square miles, including and hill | 
36 outlying villages, scattered throughout the eastern part of a 
the State of Patiala. The District is bounded on the north by * 7 
Patiala State and Ambdla District: on the east by the river 
Jaumna, which separates it from the Districts of Sahdranpur, 
Muzaflarnagar. and Meerut in the United Provinces: on the 
south by the Punjab Districts of Delhi and Rohtak: and on 
the west by the Status of Patdla and Jind. Tt i. divided into 
two parts by the Jow dye which forms the watershed between 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Benzal, To the east of this 
ridge along the Jumna hes the £4dadar, a strip of low-lying 
land from 5 to ro miles wide: though it is not so thickly 
wooded as the rest of the District, date-palms abound, and in 
places a thick jungle skirts the river hank. West of the ridge 
lies the ddzgar, an upland pluin watered throughout by the 
Western Jumna Canal, and stretching parallel to the s+adzr 
for the whele [length of the District. These two tracts fll up 
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practically the whole of the southern ¢a/si/ of Panipat: but in 
Karnal and Kaithal, the central faAs7/s, the ddaear rises with 
a perceptible step into the Nardak*, a high and once arid 
country. now traversed by the Sirsa branch of the Western 
Jumna Canal. In the north of the District nearly the whole 
of Thanesar and the northern part of the Kaithal ¢z/si/ are 
intersected by mountain torrents which drain the Lower 
Himalayas, and include large tracts of wild country covered 
with forests of ditk (Butea frondosa). 

The Jumna forms the entire eastern boundary for a dis- 
tance of 81 miles. Its bed varies from half a mile to a mile in 
width, of which the stream occupies only a few hundred yards 
in the cold season. The most important of the torrents 
which traverse the northern portion are the GHAGGAR, with its 
tributaries the Umla and Saraswati, the CHauTanc, and the 
Markanda and Purdn, the last an old bed of the Ghaggar. 
Minor drainage channels are the Nai or ‘new’ Nadi, the 
Burhi or ‘old’ Nadi, and Rakshi. 

Karnal District offers nothing of geological interest, as it 
is situated entirely on the alluvium. The flora of the upper 
Gangetic plain is well represented in the eastern portion; in 
the west there is an approach to the desert vegetation ; while 
the Jumna valley produces a few temperate types, e.g. a rose, 
a kind of scurvy grass (Cochlearia), both of which are found 
again in Lower Bengal, and a crowfoot (Ranunculus ponnsyl- 
vantus), which extends to Ludhiana, but is absent from the 
Himalayas. Relics of a former Deccan flora, of which a wild 
cotton is the most interesting, survive, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thanesar. Indigenous trees, except the dha, 
are uncommon ; in the Jumna sAddar a low palm abounds, 
which is often taken for a wild form of the date-palm, but is 
almost certainly a distinct species. 

The Nardak was a favourite hunting-ground of the Mughal 
emperors, and as late as 1827 Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal, while tigers were 
exceedingly common. Now, however, even the leopard is 
only found rarely, but wolves are still common. Antelope, 
ni/zat, ‘ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle), and hog deer are fairly 
plentiful where there is suitable cover. Small game is 
abundant. 

Fever is particularly prevalent in the Naili (Nali) tract, 
flooded by the Saraswati, and in the canal-irrigated portions of 


1 The Nardak is properly another name for KURUKSHETRA, but it is 
extended to include all the high tract. 
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the District. Owing to the faulty alignment of the canal and 
the swamping caused thereby, fever used to be terribly preva- 
lent, and in consequence the cantonments were removed from 
Karnal; but recent improvements have greatly diminished the 
evil, The climate of Kaithal resembles that of the plains 
of the Punjab proper, but the Jumna “z/s7/s are not subject to 
the same extremes of heat and cold. 


The annual rainfall averages 30 inches at Karnal, 23 at Rainfall. 
Panipat, and 18 at Raithal, rapidly decreasing as one goes 
west or south. The £Addar receives the most plentiful and 


frequent rain, as many local showers follow the bed of the 
river. Of the rainfall at Karnal, 27-4 inches fall in the summer 
months and 2-4 in the winter. 

The early legendary history of the District will be found in History 
the account of KURUKSHETRA or the holy plain of the Hindus, a ays 
which occupies its north-western portion. The number of logy. 
Indo-Scythian coins found at Polar on the Saraswati would 
seem to show that about the beginning of the Christian era 
the District was included in the Indo-Seythian empire. In 
or about A.D. goo it was traversed by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian and in 639 by Hiuen Tsiang, the latter finding a 
flourishing kingdom with its capital at Thanesar. Though 
Thanesar was sacked by Mahmid of Ghazni in ror4, the 
country remained under Hindu rule until the defeat of Pnthwi 
Raj at Tirdwari in r192. Thereafter it was more or less firmly 
attached to Delhi till after the invasion of Timur. who marched 
through it on his way to the capital. It then belonged, first to 
the ruler of Sdmina, and then to the Lodi kings of the Punjab, 
and during the century and a half that separated Akbar from 
Timdr was the scene of numerous battles, of which the most 
important were two fought at PANipar. For two centuries 
Karnal enjoved peace under the Muzshals, broken only by the 
raid of Tbrahum Husain Mirza in 1573, the flight of prince 
Khusra thiough the District in 1606, and the incursion of 
Banda Bardgi in rzoy.  Durmy this period a canal was 
constructed from the Jumna and the imperial read put in 
repair, In 1738 Nadir Shah defcated Muhammad shih near 
Karnal, and in rz6t occurred the third ercat batde of Panipat, 
in which the Marathds were routed by the Afshin army. A 
terrible period of anarchy followed, during which the tract 
fornicd a sort of no-man sland between the Sikh and Marath’ 
powers, coveted by both but protected by neither, and the 
prey of every frechooter that chanced to come that way. On 
annexation, in 1803, the greater part of the country was held 
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by Sikh chiefs or by confederacies uf Sikh horsemen: and the 
District was gradually formed out of their territories as they 
escheated. The most important were the petty principahtics 
of Kaithal, Thanesar, and Ladwa, of which the first two Lipsed 
between 1832 and 1850, while Ladwa was confiscated owing 
to the conduct of its chief during the first Sikh War. In 1849 
the District of Thanesar was formed, but in 1862 it was broken 
up into the two Districts of Ambala and Karnal. During the 
Mutiny there was a good deal of disorder, but no serious out- 
break occurred. Great assistance was given by the Rajas of 
Patiala and Jind in preserving order. The Pehowa ‘hava was 
transferred from Ambala to the Kaithal faAsi/ of the District 
in 1888, and the rest of the Pipli ¢zAs77 (now Thanesar) was 
added to it in 1897. 

The chief relics of antiquity are to be found at KARNAL, 
Panipat, THANESAR, and PeHowa, At the village of Sita 
Mai in the Nardak is a very ancient shrine of Sita, and several 
of the great savais built along the old imperial road still 
remain. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,383 villages. Its 
population at the last three enumerations was; (1881) 820,041, 
(1891) 861,160, (r90t) 883,225. It increased by 2-6 per cent. 
during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Panipat a24s?7 and least in Karnal. In the Thanesar ézhsi/ 
the population decreased o-g per cent. in the twenty vears 
ending rgor, owing to the unhealthiness of the tract: while 
Kaithal increased by 20 per cent. in the same period, owing to 
the development of canalirrigation, The District is divided 
into the four ¢zssify of KaRNAL, PANTPAT, Karriar, and 
THANrsAR, the head-quarters of each being at the place from 
which it is named. The chief towns are the municipalities 
of Karna (the District head-quarters), PANIPaT, KairHaAL, 
SHAHABAD, THANESAR, and Lapwa. 

The table on the next page gives the chief statistics of 
population in rgot. 

Hindus number 623,597, or over 7o per cent. of the total. 
Monastic communities of Bairigi, own a good deal of land 
and exercise considerable influence in the District. Mfuham- 
madans (241,412) form 27 per cent. of the population. The 
Saiyids of the District belong to the Shiah organization known 
as the Bard Sadat, which was founded by Saiyid Abdul Farsh 
Wasiti, a follower of Mahmitid of Ghazni. Sikhs number 12,294. 
Hindi ip spoken by 96 per cent. of the population, and Punjabi 
in the scattered villages surrounded by Patiala territory. 
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total District areais that givenin the Cexsus Refers. 

The JAits are the most numerous tribe, numbering 120,000, Caxtes ard 
or 14 per cent. of the total. They own 155 per cent. of the PY"Ps 
land, and are mostly Hindus, only 8,000 being Sikhs and 
3,000 Muhammadans. Their principal clans are the Ghatw4l, 
Deswal, Sindhu, Pawania, Man, Katkhar. and Jaglan. The 
Rajputs (83,000) own 32 per cent. of the land: 67.000 are 
Muhammadans, known as Ranghars. Their principal clans 
are the Chauhan, Mandhir, Ghorewaha., and Tonwar. The 
Rors (42,000) own 174 per cent. and are almost all Hindus ; 
they seem originally to have held their Jandy as dependants 
of the Rajputs. Gajars (30,000) are mostly Hindus, though 
8,000 are Muhammadans. ‘Their reputation is no better here 
than in other parts of the Division. The Tagis (4,000) claim 
to be a Bréhman race, which has abandoned the priestly pro- 
fession and taken to agriculture; half of them in this District 
are Muhammadans. Of Brahmans (71,000), the Bids or 
Gujrati and the Dakaut are important and interesting clans. 
The Satyids (6,000) trace ther descent from settlers left by 
Mahmiid, Timir, and other Muhammadan invaders. Of the 
Shaikhs (1y,000), besides the few properly so called and the 
large number of converts who have taken that name, there are 
in many villages one or two families of a menial tribe from 
which the village watchmen are drawn, who are said to be 
the relics of the old policy of the emperors of settling one or 
two Muhammadans in every village. The M&his (26,000) have 
of late years immigrated in considerable numbers into the 
District, especially the irrigable tracts of the Thanesar fa/si/, 
where they have purchased estates. Kambohs number 14,000. 
Of the commercial classes, the chief are the Bantis (52,000). 
Among the menial classes may be mentioned the Chamars 
(leather-workers, 7y,ooo0), Chithras (scavengers, 45.000), Thin- 
Wars (Watur-carriers, 44,000), Kumbhars (potters, 19,000', and 
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Tarkhans (carpenters, 20,000). About 58 per cent. of the 
population are supported by agriculture, 19 are industrial, 
3 commercial, and 2 professional. 
There is a curious division of the non-Rajput tribes into the 
Dehia and Haulania factions, apparently dating from a time 
when the Haulinias under the leadership of the Ghatwal Jats 
were called in by one of the emperors to help to coerce the 
Muandhar Rajputs, and were opposed by the Dehia Jats, who 
from jealousy of the Ghatwal supremacy joined the Mandhars. 
The leading families of the District are those of the Nawab 
of Kunjpura, the Mandals of Karnal, and the Bhais of Arnauli 
and Siddhuwal. 
Christian The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel carries on 
missions. “mission work at Karnal, Kaithal, and Panipat. Its operations 
include candua teaching, girls’ schools, and a hospital and 
dispensary for women and children. There are also Metho- 
dist Episcopal missions at Karnal and Panipat, and a Presby- 
terian mission at Thanesar (founded in 1895) and Kaithal, 
to which the village of Santokh Majra has been leased for a 
Christian colony. In rgor the District contained 225 native 


Christians. 
General The soil of the £4ddar is light, and water lies close to the 
agrica Le 5 ae, 
tural cn. SUtface. The Jumna floods are, however, not fertilizing, and 


ditions. the best lands are those which lie beyond their reach. The 
eastern @dnyar 33 almust entirely watered by the Western 
Jumna Canal; the soil is a fertile and easily worked loam, 
and the tract is for the most part a sheet of cultivation. The 
soil of the Kaithal égzgar is a strong intractable loam, chiefly 
irrigated by the new Sirsa branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 
which also supplies most of the Kaithal Nardak. The 
Thanesar /a/si/ is a rich alluvial tract watered by the Markanda 
and Umla, but in the flooded tracts crops are very precarious, 
owing to the uncertainty of the floods: on the Saraswati 
two-thirds of the crops belong to the spring harvest, chiefly 
gram: on the Umla coarse rice is often the only crop. 

Chiefagri- ‘Vhe District is held almost entirely by small peasant pro- 

eaten prietors, large estates covering only about 160 square miles 

and prnei- and lands leased from Government 4,000 acres. 

pal crop. The area for which details are available from the revenue 
record of 1903-4 iS 3,147 Square miles, as shown in the table 
on the next paye. 

The staple products of the spring harvest are wheat and 

gram, sown on 338 and 245 square miles respectively in 
1903-4. Barley covered only rg square miles. In the autumn 
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harvest great millet covered 256 square miles, and rice and 
spiked millet 97 and 94 square miles respectively. Cotton 
covered 66 square miles, maize 72, and sugar-cane 30. 
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During the thirteen years ending 1904, the cultivated area Improve- 
rose from 1,637 square miles to more than 1,797, or by 10 per ai 
cent., the increase being chiefly due to the extensions of tural 
canalirrigation. This has been accompanied by an extended P™*s® 
cultivation of maize, cotton, and sugar-cane, as well as of the 
more valuable spring crops: and the use of manure is said to 
be increasing. Loans for the construction of wells are fairly 
popular. In the five years ending 1003-4, Rs. 57,000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans .Act, and 
2 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Cattle-raising used to play an important part in the economy a 

of the Nardak before the construction of the Sirsa canal, and ee and 
the cattle of the District are still noted for their excellence. 
The local breed of horses is of no particular importance. A 
remount depét, established at Karnal in 1889, was abolished 
in 1902, and its lands are now used as a military grass farm. 
The District board maintains three horse and five donkey 
stallions. Large flocks of goats and sheep are kept in parts, 
the sheep being all of the small black-taled breed. There 
is a fine breed of pigs at Karnal, dating from the time of the 
old cantonment. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1g93-4, Gor square miles, or Irrigation 
33 percent, were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 230 square 
miles were irrigated from wells. 364 square miles fram canals, 

32 acres from wells and canals, and 4.581 acres from streams 
and tanks, The District possessed 10.937 masonry wells, 
besides 223 unbricked wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. In 
the AAddar, although little irrigation is necessary, wells worked 
bs Persian wheels are numerous. The new main line of the 
Wr SSERN JowNna Canar enters the Thanesar /aési/, and within 
this Pastrict gives off the Sirsa, Hansi, and New Dethi branches, 
which irrigate the greater portion of the Nardak and éagagar, 
X2 
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except in Thanesar, where the percolation from the main canal 
and the stoppage of the natural drainage keep the land so 
moist that it suffers from excess of water rather than from 
drought. The total area irrigated from the Western Jumna 
Canal 1s 2.493 acres. The Advgar in the Kaithal Arhsi/ ts also 
supplied by the Saraswat? canal (an inundation canal made 
and worked by the District board), and some of the Nardak 
villages are also watered by floods from the Chautang. The 
few wells in these tracts are on the rope-and-bucket system. 
The northern part of the District is irrigated by floods from 
the hill torrents, and for the most part suffers from capricious 
water-supply, being waterlogged one year and parched the 
next. Except in the more favoured tracts, wells are liable to 
be destroved by floods and are little used. The villages 
Scattered through Patiala territory are irrigated from the 
Sirhind Canal. 

The District contains 17 tracts of unclassed forest, with 
a total area of 24 square miles, in charge of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner; but these are not true forests, being covered only 
with scrub and small trees. About 2-6 square miles of 
‘reserved’ forest are under the Military department. 

Sal-ammoniac has from ancient times been manufactured by 
the potters of the Kaithal fafs:/, About 84 tons, valued at 
Rs. 3,400, are produced annually, and sold to merchants, who 
mostly export it. Tt is prepared hy burning bricks made of the 
dirty clay found in certain ponds, and subjecting the substance 
that exudes from them to sublimation in closed vessels. The 
District has four saltpetre refineries. The only other mineral 
product is ankar. 

Karnal used to have a name for shoe-making, but the 
industry is said to be declining from want of capital. Panipat 
is famous for glass-blowing, the chief product being silvered 
globes which, when broken up, are used for mirror-covered 
walls, or sewn on ffi/karis ; the glass retorts used in the 
manufacture of salammoniac are also made. The town is 
noted for its manufacture of brass vessels, small fancy wares in 
various metals, and silver beads. The District possesses three 
cotton-ginning factories, at Panipat, Kaithal, and Dhatrat; 
a cotton-press at Panipat ; and two combined ginning and 
pressing factories, at Panipat and Kaithal. The total number 
of employes in 1904 was 702. Silver-work and musical instru- 
ments are made at Shahdbid. Some good lacquered wood- 
work is also produced. 

The chief exports are wheat, cotton, gram, fine rice, ghi, 
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brass vessels, glass, sal-ammoniac, and saltpetre ; and the chief 
imports are salt, oil and oilseeds, iron, and piece-goods. Cotton 
and wheat go chiefly to Delhi and Ambala; g/#i and hides to 
Delhi; oil and oilseeds come from the Punjab and the Dab; 
timber from Ambéala; iron and picce-gouds from Delhi; and 
salt from Bhiwani, Delhi, and Ambala. Karnal and Panipat 
on the Dethi-Umballa-Kalka Railway arc the chief marts, and 
a good deal of trade goes through Kaithal, which is on a 
branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. Phe local trade is 
principally conducted through the village dealers: but a very 
considerable trafie is carried on by the cultivaturs themselyes, 
especially by Jats from Rohtak, who in the hot season carn 
a good deal by plying their carts for hire. 

The Delh-Umballa-Kalka Railway runs through the District 
side by side with the grand trunk road, and Kaithal is the 
terminus of a branch of the Southern Punjab Railway. ‘The 
new main line and the Delhi and Hans: branches of the 
Western Jumna Canal are navigable, as ts also the Jumna 
during the rains. The listrict has 145 miles of mctalled roads, 
and 684 miles of unmetalled ruads, of which 12g miles of 
metalled and 67 of unmnetalled roads are under the Public 
Works department, the rest being maimtuned by the Phstrict 
board. Metalled ruads connect Karnal and Kaithal, ‘Thanesar 
and Ladwa, and the grand trunk road traverses the Dotnet 
from north to south; but the unmetalled roads are bad, 
especially in the Nardak, and in the flooded tract bordering 
on the Saraswati and Ghaggar the tracks are often impassable 
for weeks together during the rains. 

Including the cAd/isa famine of 1783 the District hay been 
visited by famine thirteen times in 120 years, one of the most 
terrible perhaps bemy that of 1833.  Kelef works seem first 
to have been established in the famine of 1861, when 22.237 
persons were relieved inone month. In 156g the famime was 
more severe in Karnal than in any other part of the Punjab, 
and bundreds of people were reduced to semi-starvation. The 
expenditure Was 1-7 lakhs, and the highest duly average of 
persons relieved was 13.934. Cattle to the numlir of 05,000 
died. From 1875 to 1877 there was not a single good harvest, 
and though the seareity hardly deepened into famine, the cattle 
suffered terribly. There was another grass famine in 1853-4. 
In 1896-7 the highest daily average relieved was 12,361, and 
the cspenditure barely 2 lakhs. The areas affected were the 
Nardak tracts of Karnal and Kaithal and the Nath tract of 
Kaithal. In 189g-1go0o the Nardak in Karnal and part of that 
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in Kaithal were protected by the Nardak irrigation channel, 
constructed as a relief work in 1897; the tracts affected were 
chiefly the Naili and déxgar tracts of Kaithal and parts of 
Thanesar. The highest daily average relieved was 14,075, 
and the expenditure was 2-6 lakhs. 

The District is divided into the four ¢ehsi/s of KaRNAL, 
Panipat, THANESAR, and KaiTHaL, each under a ¢ahkstdar 
and a xatb-tahsildir. Yn the last the sub-/a/s?/ of Gula is also 
in charge of a xath-tahsiidir, The dahst/ of Kaithal forms 
a subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner holds executive 
charge of the District, aided by three Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is subdivisional officer 
in charge of Kaithal and one in charge of the District treasury. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponsible for the criminal justice of the District, and civil 
judicial work is under a District Judge. Both officers are 
supervised by the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Delhi 
Civil Division. There is one Munsif, who sits at head-quarters. 
There are also six honorary magistrates. Cattle-stealing, the 
normal crime of the District, is now less prevalent than 
formerly, owing to the increase of cultivation made possible by 
the development of the canals. Formerly heads of families of 
respectable birth would demur to giving a daughter in marriage 
to a man who had not proved hi» ability to support a family 
by cattle-lifting. 

The tract which passed to the British in 1803, and formed 
part of the old Panipat District, was summarily assessed in the 
years 1817-24, with the exception of the estates assigned to 
the Mandal family in exchangesfor the lands they held in the 
United Provinces. In accordance with the spirit of the time, 
the summary settlement was oppressive, and the methods of 
assessment and collection were vexatious and extortionate : 
a revision of assessments was necessitated by the famine of 
1324, and by degrees a more reasonable system was evolved. 
The regular settlement, made in 1842, was both moderate and 
fairly distributed. In the &4ddar the assessment on the whole 
worked well; in the 4angar the deterioration of soil caused 
by the canal brought absolute ruin to many villages, and in 
1859-60 large reductions of revenue were made and principles 
laid down for annual relief to be afforded when necessary. 
Meanwhile, in the Mandal estate, the assignees struggled to 
realize their revenue in kind from a lawless and independent 
Rajput peasantry till 1847, when their oppression and mis- 
management necessitated the tract being brought under settle- 
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ment. The assessment was revised in 1852 and again in 1856. 
The revised settlement of 1872-80 comprised both these 
tracts; the revenue rate for irrigated land varied from Rs. 1-14 
to Rs. 2-14, and for unirrigated land from 8 annas to Rs. 1-12; 
pasture was rated at 8 pies an acre; and canal lands were 
assessed at ‘dry’ rates varying from Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 1-13. 

The rest of the District, comprising the fvfsi/s of Kaithal, 
Thanesar, and the Indri tract of Karnal, formed part of the 
territories of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, who were taken under pro- 
tection by the proclamation of 1809. These territories as they 
escheated were summarily assessed. ‘Thinesar and Indri were 
regularly settled in 1848-56 and Kaithal in 1853~6. The 
whole of this portion of the District came under the Karmal- 
Ambala revision In 1882-9. The average assessment on ‘dry’ 
land is R. o-14-3 (maximum, Rs. 1-6; minimum, R. 0-6-6), 
and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 2~14 (maximum, Rs. 3-12; minimum, 
Rs. 2). The total demand for 1903-4, including cesses, was 
12 lakhs. ‘The average size of a holding cultivated by the 
owner is 5-3 acres. The whole District came under settlement 
in 1904, the present assessment capiriny in 1908. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 
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The District contains six municipalities : KaRNAL, PANIPAT, Local and 
KAITHAL, SHAHABID, THANESAR, and LApwa. Outside these, ™uncipal. 
local affairs are Managed by the District board, whose income 
amounted to nearly 1d lakhs in ryo3-4. The expenditure in 
the same year was 02 lakhs. education forming the Jargest 
item. 

The regular police force consists of 683 of all ranks, including Police and 

147 municipal police, under a Superintendent, assisted by jails. 
4 inspectors. Village watchmen number 1.540 The District 
contains 22 police stations, r outpost, and 5 read-posts. The 
Sansis, Balochs, and Tagas are proclaimed under the Criminal 
Tribes Act; and 55 Sansis, 447 Balochs, and 237 Tay’s were 
registered in 1g03 under the Act. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 155 prisoners. 

Karnal is the most backward District in the Province in the Education. 
matter of education, and in rgor the proportion of literate 
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persons was only 2-4 per cent. (4-3 males and o-r females), as 
compared with 3-6 in the whole Province. The number of 
pupils under instruction was : 1,961 in 1880~1, 2.242 In r8yo-1, 
5.yO2 In 1goco-1, and 5,365 in ryo3-4. In the last year the 
District contained 9 secondary and go primary (public) schools, 
besides 12 advanced and 62 elementary (private) schools, with 
53 girls in the public and 72 in the private schools. The only 
high school is at Karnal. The indigenous Arabic school at 
Pinipat, supported by the voluntary contributions of wealthy 
Muhammadans, is attended by about 50 boys, chiefly from the 
middle-class Muhammadan families of the town. ‘The District 
has three primary schools for girls, and the ladies of the Karnal 
branch of the Zanana Mission teach women and children in 
the town. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 47,000, the yreater part of which was met from Local funds, 
though Government contributed nearly Rs. 1,600, and fees 
brought in Rs. 10,000. 

Besides the Karnal civil hospital the District has 9 dis- 
pensaries, one at Karnal and 8 at out-stations, -at which 
117,370 out-patients and 1,626 in-patients were treated in 
1904, and 6,849 operations performed. The income and 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 21,000, Local and municipal 
funds contributing Rs. 11,000 and Rs. 9,000 respectively. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also maintains 
a female hospital at Karnal. 

‘The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 Was 20,090, 
representing 23 per 1,000 of population. 

LA. Kensington, Customary Law of Ambala District (1893) 
(for the Thanesar ¢aAsi/); J. M. Doute, District Gasetteer (1890), 
Settlement Report of Karnal-Ambila (1891), and Rianij-c-dim of 
Lahsil Katthal and Pargana Indri, District Karnal (1892) ; 
D.C. J. Ibbetson, Settlement Report of the Pinipat Tahsil and 
Karnal Pargana (1883). | 

Karnal Tahsil.—Central ¢zhsi/ of Karnal District, Punjab, 
lying between 29° 26’ and 30° o’ N. and 76° 4o’ and 77° 13’ E., 
on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 838 square 
miles. The population in rg0r was 248.544, compared with 
241,369 in 1891. It contains the town of KarNAL (population, 
23,559), the head-quarters, and 380 villages. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-2 lakhs. On the east lie 
the Jumna lowlands, fertile but unhealthy, and varying in 
width from 5 to ro miles. The western boundary of this tract 
is the old high bank of the Jumna, and from the crest of this 
bank the country slopes imperceptibly away into the Nardak. 
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The upland portion of the éa/sz/ is irrigated by the Western 
Jumna Canal; but in the Nardak the people have not entirely 
abandoned their pastoral traditions, and still retain ample 
grazing-grounds for their cattle. 

Thanesar Tahsil ( 7Adnesceur).— Northern tahsi/ of Karnal 
T)istrict, Punjab, lying between 29° 55’ and 30° 15’ N. and 
76° 36’ and 77° 17’ E., on the west bank of the Jumna, with 
an area of 559 square miles. The population in tyor was 
173,208, compared with 177,442 In rSgr. It contains the 
towns of ‘THANESAR (population, 5,006), the head-quarters. 
Lapwa (3,518), and SHAHABAD (11,009): and 415 villaves. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. 
Thanesar practically coincides with the old Piph Achsi/ of 
Ambala District, from which it was transferred in 1897. On 
the east it has a narrow frontage along the Jumna. ‘The fertile 
riverain lowlands average about 6 miles in width. The 
western boundary of this tract is the old bank of the Jumna, 
and from the crest of this bank the country slopes away west- 
wards. The uplands are intersected by several torrent-beds, 
and the soil, espeemly to the south, is for the most part stiff 
and infertile. ak jungle abounds. ‘The Markanda country 
on the north-west has the advantages of a lighter soil and 
fertilizing floods. 

Panipat Tahsil.—Southern ¢z/si7 of Karnal District, Pun- 
jab, lying between 29° 11’ and 29° 30’ N. and 76° 38’ and 
77° 10’ E., on the west bank of the Jumna, with an area of 
462 square miles. The population in 190r was 196,284, com- 
pared with 184,856 in 1891. It contains the town of PANTpaT 
(population, 26.914), the head-quarters, and 172 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in ruo3-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 
On the cast he the Jumna lowlands, mich, pieturesque, and 
unhealthy. West of the railway line the country lies at a 
higher level. The soil is in places saline, and considerable 
tracts are in consequence uncultivated, but the feAsi/ enjoys 
a high degree of prosperity. ‘Phe uplands are irrigated by the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

Kaithal Tahsil.——Western fa/si/ and subdivision of Karnal 
District, Punjab, lying between 29 22’ and 30° 12” N. and 70° 
ri’ and 76° 47’ E., with an area of 1,289 square miles. The 
population in rg0r was 265,189, compared with 257,493 in 
r8gt. It contains the towns of KarTHac (population, 14,408), 
the head-quarters, and PENDRr (5.834): and 413 villages, m- 
cluding PEHowa,a place of religious importance. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. The éahsid 
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consists chiefly of the petty principality of Kaithal, which 
escheated in 1843. North of the Ghaggar, the country is un- 
dulating and the soil contains a considerable proportion of sand. 
The tract between the Ghaggar and the southern limits of the 
Saraswati depression consists of vast prairies, flooded during the 
rains and interspersed with numerous trees and patches of cul- 
tivation. This tract, known as the Naili (N4li), is notoriously 
unhealthy, but the pasture it affords is invaluable in dry years. 
The southern half of the ¢a/si/ is a level plain, now irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal. On the east is the Narduk. 
The people have not yet entirely abandoned their pastoral 
traditions, and large tracts are still used for grazing alone. 
Farther west, cultivation becomes more general, and in the 
extreme south-west the soil contains a large proportion of sand. 

Gula.—Sub-ta/si/ of the Kaithal ¢zdsi/ of Karnal District, 
Punjab. It has an area of 455 square miles, and contains 
204 villages. The head-quarters are at the village of Gula. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-2 lakhs. 

Kunjpura (‘the heron’s nest’).—An estate in the District 
and ¢ahsi/ of Karnal, Punjab, founded by Najabat Khan, a 
Ghorgasht Pathin and soldier of fortune under the Mughal 
emperors. Najabat Khan built a stronghold in the marshes 
of the Jumna early in the eighteenth century, and then re- 
volted against the imperial government. Siding with Nadir 
Shah in 1739, Najabat Khan was recognized by him as chief 
of Kunjpura and held it till he was killed in 1760, when the 
Marathas razed his stronghold to the ground. His son, Diler 
Khan, received large grants of territory from the Durranis, but 
he and his successor were driven out of their lands west of the 
Jumna by the Raja of Jind and other Sikh chiefs. In 1787, 
however, Sindhia expelled the Jind Raja from Karnal, and ten 
years later General Perron recognized Gulsher as Nawab of 
Kunjpura. His son, Rahmat Khan, allied himself to Lord 
Lake in 1801, and in 1811 was recognized as a protected chief 
by the British Government. In 1846 the Nawab of Kunjpura 
lost his sovereign powers, and the history of the family has 
since been one of incessant litigation. The present Nawab 
succeeded in 1886. He holds a /agir of thirty-eight villages 
with a revenue of Rs. 31,000, besides which his estate yields 
an income of nearly Rs. 32,000. 

Kaithal Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsi of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated 
in 29° 48’ N. and 76° 24’ E., 38 miles west of Karnal town, 
and the terminus of the Kaithal branch of the Southern Punjab 
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Railway. Population (1901), 14,408. Kaithal is picturesquely 
situated on an extensive tank, which partly surrounds it, with 
numerous bathing-places and flights of steps. It lies in 
KURUKSHETRA, and is said to have been founded by the hero 
Yudhishthira. It bore in Sanskrit the name of Kapisthala, or 
the ‘abode of monkeys,’ and possesses an asthdn or temple 
of Anjni, mother of Hanuman, the monkey god. During the 
time of the earlier Muhammadan emperors it was a place of 
some importance. and Timiir, who says its inhabitants were 
fire-worshippers, halted here before he attacked Delhi in 1398. 
The tombs of several saints, the oldest of which is that of the 
Shaikh Salah-ud-din of Balkh (a.p. 1246), show that it was a 
centre of Muhammadan religious life. The town was reno- 
vated, and a fort built, under Akbar. In 1767 it fell into the 
hands of the Sikh chief, Bhai Desu Singh, whose descendants, 
the Bhais of Kaithal, ranked among the most powerful of 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. Their territories lapsed to the British 
Government in 1843, when Kaithal became the head-quarters of 
a District; but in 1849 it was absorbed into Thanesar District, 
which was in turn included in that of Karnal in 1862. The 
now somewhat dilapidated fort or palace of the Bhais stands 
out prominently on the bank of the tank. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 19,900 and Rs. 20,400 
respectively. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 15,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 17,.00. 
It maintains a dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school. Saltpetre is refined at Kaithal, and it has a consider- 
able manufacture of lacquered wood, besides two cotton fac- 
tories, one for ginning and the other for ginning and pressing. 
The number of cemployds in the factories in 1904 was 103. 
Karnal Town.—Head-quarters of the District and szAsi/ 
of Karnal, Punjab, situated in 29° 41’ N. and 76° 5)’ E., on 
the old bank of the Jumna, about 7 miles from the present 
course of that river, and on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway ; 
distant 1,030 miles by rail from Calcutta, 1,056 from Bombay, 
and 895 from Karachi. Population (1gort), 23,559. Its name 
is derived from Karna, the rival of Arjuna in the epic of the 
Mahabharata, by whom it is said to have been founded. It 
would seem to have been a place of little importance in early 
historical times, as no mention of it occurs until towards the 
end of the Pathan period. Karnal was plundered in 1573 by 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza in his revolt against Akbar, and its 
neighbourhood laid waste by Banda Bairayi in 1709. In 1739 
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it was the scene of the defeat of Muhammad Shah by Nadir 
Shah. After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 the town was scized 
by Gajpat Singh, Raja of Jind, but in 1775 it was recovered 
by Najaf Khan. governor of Delhi. It again fell into the 
hands of Gajpat Singh, but his son Bhag Singh lost it to the 
Marathas in 1787, and it was subsequently made over by them 
to George Thomas. It then fell into the hands of Gurdit Singh 
of Ladwa, from whom the British took it in 1805. A canton- 
ment was formed at Karnal, which was abandoned in 1841 
owing to the unhealthiness of the station. Karnal is still 
unhealthy, though drainage and sanitation have done much 
to improve its condition. There is a fine marble tomb, built 
by the emperor Ghiyas-ud-din tu the memory of the saint 
Ba-Ali Kalandar. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has a mission at Karnal. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 32,500 and Rs. 32,100 respec- 
tively. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 33,800, mainly derived 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 33,500. The chief 
manufactures are country cloth, for local consumption, and 
shoes. The principal educational institution is the Anglo-ver- 
nacular high school, managed by the Educational department. 
It possesses a civil hospital, with a branch in the town. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also maintains a 
female hospital and dispensary. 

Ladwa.—Town in the Thanesar ¢afsi/ of Karnal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 59’ N. and 77° 3’ E. Population 
(1901), 3,518. ‘The town and neighbourhood belonged to a 
Sikh family, and were confiscated in 1846 in consequence of 
their conduct in the first Sikh War. ‘The place is of no com- 
mercial importance. The municipality was created in 1867. ‘The 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,300. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,g00. 
The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Panipat Town.—Head-quarters of the ¢ahsi/ of the same 
name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29° 24’ N. and 
76° 59’ E., on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway; 1,009 miles 
by rail from Calcutta, 1,035 from Bombay, and 916 from 
Karachi. Population (1g0r), 26,914. The town is of high 
antiquity, and is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the 
five places demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryodhana as 
the price of peace. In Muhammadan times it would appear 
to have been of considerably greater importance than it is now. 
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It was from Panipat that prince Humdyiin plundered Delhi in 
1390, and he was defeated in the neighbourhood by Aba Bakr. 
Panipat was seven years later held for Tatar Khan and taken 
by Ikbal Khan, and in the next year deserted on Timiur's 
approach. During the reign of Bahlol Lodi his son Nizam 
Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized Panipat and made it 
his head-quarters. But its chief title to fame hes in that it was 
the scene of the three most decisive battles of Northern India: 
the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi by Babar in 1526, the defeat by 
Akbar of Himii, the Hindu yvencral of Adil Shah in 1556, and 
Ahmad Shah’s victory over the Maradthis in 1761. An inde- 
cisive battle was also fought at Panipat between the Sikhs and 
the Delhi emperor in 1767. The faryana of Panipat was 
made over to General Perron by the Marathis, and passed to 
the British in 1803. The chief monument of antiquity is the 
tomb of the Muhammedan saint Kalandar (also said to be 
buried at Karnal), erected by the sons of Ala-ud-din of Ghor. 
Panipat was the head-quarters of the District until 1854. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 26,400, and the capenditure 
Rs. 26,200. The income in 1903 4 was Rs. 27,400, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 28,030, 
Local manufactures include brass vessels, cutlery, and silvered 
glass; and the town has a cotton press and a combined 
ginning and pressing factory. The number of operatives 
employed in rg04 was 500. The Muhammadan community 
maintains an Arabic school, and the municipality an .Anglo- 
vernacular middle school. The town contains a dispensary. 
Pehowa.—Ancient town and place of ptlyrimage in the 
Kaithal ¢z/s2/ of Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 29° 59° N. 
and 76° 35’ E., on the sacred Saraswat? river, 16 nules west of 
Thanesar. It lies in KURUAKSHETRA, and its name is a Corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Prithtdaka, the ‘pool of Prithu, the son 
of Raja Vena. Two inscriptions dating from the end of the 
ninth century a.D.. found at Pehowa, show that it was then 
included in the dumunions of Bhoja and his son Mahendrapala. 
kings of Kanauj. The more important insenption records the 
erection of a triple temple to Vishnu by a ‘Tomar family, but 
no traces of ancient buildings remain, the modern shrines 
having been erected within the last century. After the mse of 
the Sikhs to power Pehowa came into the possession of the 
Bhais of Kaithal, whose palace is now used as a resthouse ; 
but with Kaithal it lapsed to the British Government, and has 
since lust its importance, the population having decreased from 
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3.408 in 1881 to 2.080 in rgor. It is still. however, a place of 
pilgrimage : and close to it are the temples of Pirthidakeshwar 
or Pirthaveshwar, built by the Marathas during their supremacy 
in honour of the goddess Saraswati (Sarsuti), and of Swami 
Kartik. The latter is said to have been founded before the 
war of the Mahabharata in honour of the war-god Kartaya. 
The town has a dispensary. 

Pandri.—Town in the Kaithal ¢chs?/ of Kamal District, 
Punjab, situated in 29° 46’ N. and 76° 34’ E., on the bank of 
a great tank called the Pundrak tank. Population (r1gor), 
5,834. It was formerly one of the strongholds of the Pindirs, 
a Rajput tribe who held Thanesar and the Nardak. It hasa 
vernacular middle school. 

Shahabad.—-Town in the Thanesar “¢z/si7 of Karnal Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 30° ro’ N. and 76° 52’ E., on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, 16 miles south of Ambala. 
Population (1901), 11,009. The town was founded by one of 
the followers of Muhammad of Ghor at the end of the twelfth 
century. It is of no commercial importance. The munici- 
pality was created in 1867-8. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 10,900, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 10,200. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,300, 
chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. 

Tirdwari (or .Azamabad-i-Talawari, the Zurain of the 
earlier Muhammadan historians).—Village in the District and 
tahsif of Karnal, Punjab, situated in 29° 48’ N. and 76° 59’ E., 
14 miles south of Thanesar and 84 north of Delhi, on the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway.  Tirawari is identified as ‘he 
scene of Muhammad of Ghor's defeat by Prithwi Raj (Rai 
Pithora), the Chauhan king of Ajmer, in 1191, and of the 
former's victory over that king in 1192. In 1216 Taj-ud-din 
Yalduz, who had made himself master of the Punjab, advanced 
against Shams-ud-din Altamsh, but was defeated by the latter 
near Tarain. It derives its modern name of Azamaibad from 
Azam Shah, son of Aurangzeb, who was born in the town. In 
1739 Nadir Shah occupied the place, then a fortified town, 
after battering its walls, and marched to encounter Muhammad 
Shah. A great raéd¢ or fortified savaZ still exists at Tirawart, 
and the walls round the village are in excellent preservation. 

Thanesar Town (7hdneswar).—Head-quarters of the 
éahsi/ of the same name in Karnal District, Punjab, situated in 
29° 59’ N. and 76° 50’ E., on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
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on the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. Population (1901), 
5,066. It is famous as the most sacred place in the holy land 
of KURUKSHETRA, its name meaning ‘the place of the god’ 
(sthaneshwara). In the time of Hiuen Tsiang, Thanesar was 
the capital of a Vaisya (Bais) dynasty, which ruled parts of 
the Southern Punjab, Hindustan, and Eastern Rajputana. In 
A.D. 648 a Chinese ambassador was sent to Harshavardhana 
of Thanesar, but found that the Senapati Arjuna had usurped 
his kingdom, and the dynasty then became extinct. Phanesar, 
however, continued to be a place of great sanctity ; but in ror4 
it was sacked by Mahmiid of Ghazni, and although recovered 
by the Hindu Raji of Delhi in 1043, it remained desolate for 
centuries. By the time of Sikandar Lodi it had, however, been 
in some measure restored, for that emperor proposed to make 
a raid on it to massacre the pilgrims. In 1567 Akbar witnessed 
its great fair; but Aurangzeb desecrated the shrine and built 
a castle in its sacred lake, whence his soldiers could fire on 
pilgrims who attempted to bathe. At the annexation of the 
cis-Sutlej territory, the town and neighbourhood were in the 
possession of a Sikh family, but they lapsed to the British 
Government in 1850. Thinesar was the head-quarters of a 
British District till 1862, but has since steadily declined in 
importance. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 7,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 7,300. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 8,900, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 8,200. The town has a vernacular middle school and 
a dispensary. The bathing-fairs held here on the occasion 
of solar eclipses are sometimes attended by half a million 
pilgrims. 

Ambala District.—Northernmost of the plains ]istricts 
of the Delhi Division, Punjab, lying between 30° 2” and 
30° 13° N. and 76° 19’ and 77° 36’ E., with an area of 
1,851 square mics. It extends from the Sutlej, which sepa- 
rates it from the District of Hoshiarpur on the north, to the 
Jumna, which divides it from the District of Sah3ranpur in 
the United Provinces on the south-east. On the north-east 
it is bounded by the States of Naligarh, Patiala, Sirmir, and 
Kalsia ; on the south by the District of Karmal; and on the 
west by Patiala and the District of Ludhiana. The District is 
very irregular in shape, and consists of two almost separate 
portions. The main portion les hetween the Ghaggar and the 
Jumna, comprising the three ¢éahsi/s of Ambala, Naraingarh, 
and Jagidhri. It is formed of the plain which descends from 
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the Siwalik Hills towards the south-west. This plain is fertile, 
generally speaking a good alluvial loam, but intersected by 
torrents, which pour down from the hills at intervals of a few 
miles ; and it is interspersed with blocks of stiff clay soil, which 
m years of scanty rainfall are unproductive, op that the tract, 
especially the Naraingarh fa/si/, is liable to famine. In this 
part of the District lies the Morni ¢/7Aa, a hilly tract of about 
93 square miles, chiefly made up of two main ridges, and 
culminating in the Karoh peak (4,919 feet) on the Sirmur 
border. It is inhabited by tribes of Hindu Kanets. The 
second portion of the District is the Ripar subdivision, which 
comprises the fafsi/s of Ripar and Kharar, a submontane 
plain lying to the north between the Ghaggar and the Sutlej. 
This plain is of great fertility, highly cultivated, and well 
wooded, with numerous mango groves: but its south-eastern 
extremity, which is heavily irrigated from the Ghaggar, is 
waterlogzed, and though of boundless fertility is so unhealthy 
as to be almost uninhabitable. The District also includes the 
detached tracts containing the town of Kalka and the hill 
cantonment of Kasauli. 

Besides the great boundary streams of the Sutle} and Jumna, 
each of whose beds passes through the various stages of 
boulders, shingle, and sand, the District is traversed in every 
part by innumerable minor channels. The Ghaggar rises in 
Sirmir State, passes through the Morni tract, crosses the 
District at its narrowest point, and almost immediately enters 
Patiala ; but near the town of Ambala it again touches British 
territory, and skirts the border for a short distance. It ts 
largely used for irrigation, the water being drawn off by means 
of artificial cuts. Among other streams may be mentioned 
the Chautang, Tangri, Baliali, Sirvan, Boli, Budki, and Sombh. 
The Western Jumna Canal has its head-works at Tajewala in 
this District, and the Sirhind Canal takes off from the Sutlej 
at Rapar. 

With the exception of the narrow submontane strip running 
along its north-eastern border, the whole District lies on the 
Indo-Gangetic alluvium. The submontane tract consists of 
sandstones and conglomerates, belonging to the Upper Tertiary 
(Siwalik) series of the Himalayas. 

The [District includes three very different botanical tracts : 
the southern part, which belongs to the Upper Gangetic plain ; 
the Siwaliks in the north-east; and the Kapsauli tract, which 
rises to over 6,000 feet, and is Outer Himalayan, with a flora 
much the same as that of Simla below 5,000 feet above sea- 
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level. The Kalesar forest and the Morni hills generally, which 
fall in the second tract, have a fairly rich Siwalik flora, with 
which a few Himalayan types, such as chir or chil (Pinus longt- 
Jolia), intermingle. 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the Kalesar forest and the Fauna. 
Morni hills; there are a few bears about Morni, and leopards, 
hyenas, and wolves are not uncommon, while wild hog abound. 

Of deer six kinds are found: sdmbar, chita/, and kikar in the 
hill tracts ; and ‘ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle), antelope, and 
hog deer in the plains. 

The climate of the plains is fairly good, though, owing to the Climate 
nearness of the hills, subject to severe changes of temperature. ieee 
The average mean temperature of January is 39-45° and of 
June 77-55° The hill station of Kasauli, owing to its moderate 
height and nearness to the dust of the plains, is the least 
esteemed for climate of the Punjab hill stations. The chief 
cause of mortality is fever. Swamping, caused by percolation 
from the Western Jumna Canal, used to affect the health of 
the people injuriously; but the careful realignment of the canal 
which has been carried out of recent years has, it is hoped, 
completely remedied the evil. 

The rainfall varies widely in the bill, submontane, and plain Raa. tal: 
tracts, and the average fall ranges from 28 inches at Rupar to 
61 at Kasauli. The District on the whole is well off in the 
matter of rainfall, and there are comparatively few years in 
which the rains fail altogether; the variations from year 
to year are, however, considerable. The heaviest rainfall 
recorded during the twenty years ending rg00-1 was 87 inches 
at Jagadhri in 1884-5, and the lightest was 0-33 inches at 
Dadiipur in 1889-90. 

The earliest authentic information with reference to this History 
District is derived from the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, the as 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century. He found jugy 
it the seat of a flourishing and ewvilized kingdom, having its 
capital at Srughna, a town identtied by General Cunningham 
with the modern village of StGH. near Jagadhni. = The country 
around Ambala from its position felt the full force of cvery 
important campaign in Northern India, but receives little 
mention except as an appurtenance of Sirhind. Such refer- 
ences as occur in the Muhammadan historians are given in the 
articles on AMBALA City and Ripar Town, 

The practical interest of the Iocal annals begins with the 
rise of the Sikh principalities south of the Sutlej during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. As the central 
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power of the Mughal empire relaxed under the blows of the 
Marathis on the one side and the Afghans on the other, 
numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab proper began to 
extend their encroachments beyond the Sutlej, and ere long 
acyuired for themsclves the heart of the country between that 
river and the Jumna. When the Maratha power tell before 
the British in 1803, the whole tract was parcelled out among 
chiefs of various grades, from the powerful Rajas of Patiala, 
Jind, and Nabha down to the petty sardar who had succeeded 
in securing by violence or fraud the possession of a few 
villages ; but after Ranjit Singh began to consolidate the Sikh 
territorics within the Punjab, he crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and demanded tribute from the Cis-Sutlej chieftains. Thus 
pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had over- 
taken their brethren, the Sikh chieftains combined to apply 
for aid to the British Government. The responsibility of pro- 
tecting the minor States from their powerful neighbour was 
accepted, and the treaty of 1809, between the British Govern- 
ment and Ranjit Singh, secured them in future from encroach- 
ment on the north. Internal wars were strictly prohibited by 
a proclamation issued in 1811; but with this exception the 
powers and privileges of the chiefs remained untouched. 
Each native ruler, great or small, including even the descen- 
dants of private troopers of the original invading forces, had 
etvil, criminal, and fiseal jurisdiction within his own territory, 
suhject only to the controlling authority of the Governor- 
General's Agent at Ambala. No tribute was taken, nor was 
any special contingent demanded, although the chieftains were 
bound in case of war to give active aid to the Government. 
The right to escheats was the sole return which was asked. 
The first Sikh War and the Sutlej] campaign of 1845 gave 
Government an opportunity of testing the gratitude of the 
chieftains. Few of them, however, displayed their loyalty 
more conspicuously than by abstaining from open rebellion. 
Their previous conduct had not been such as to encourage 
Government in its policy towards them; and a sweeping 
measure of reform was accordingly introduced, for the reduc- 
tion of their privileges. The Political Agency of Amb3la was 
transformed into a Commissioner-hip, and police jurisdiction 
was handed over to European officers. In June, 18.49, after 
the second Sikh War had brought the Punjab under British 
rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign powers. 
The revenues were still theirs, but the assessments were to be 
made by British officials and under British regulation. Even 
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previous to this arrangement portions of the modern District 
had lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture; and the 
reforms of 1849 brought Ambala nearly to its present pro- 
portions. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, although incendiary fires and 
other disturbances gave much ground for alarm, especially at 
the first beginning of disaffection, no actual outbreak occurred, 
and the District was held throughout with little ditheulty. In 
1862 the dismemberment of Thanesar District brought three 
new fparcanas to Ambala, since that date there have been 
several alterations of boundary, the most important of which 
were the transfer of the Thanesar /a/si/ to Karnal in 18y7 and 
the accession of Kasauli and Kalka from Simla in 1899. 

Information as to the principal remains of archaeological 
interest will be found in the articles on SuGH and SADHAURA. 

The District contains 7 towns and 1,718 villages. Its popu- The 
lation at the last three enumerations was: (1881) 864.745, prewie 
(1891) 863,641, and (rgot) 815,880. During the last decade 
the rural population decreased by 6-6 per cent. The decrease 
was apparent in every /z4si/, being greatest in Naraingarh and 
least in Jagddhri: but the towns, with the exception of .Am- 
bala, Buriya, and Sadhaura, showed an increase. This general 
decline is attributable to the mortality caused by cholera, 
fever, and small-pox, and also to scarcity and emigration in 
the famine years. The District is divided into five sahsi/s— 
AMBALA, KHARAR. JAGADHRI, NARAINGARH, and RUpAR—the 
head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of AmBALa, 
the head-quarters of the District. JacAbHRI, REPAR, SADHAURA, 
and Bortya. 

The following table shows the chicf statistics of population 
in 1901 ‘—~ 


é Namber of * H 

Tahsil. fos, 

oa > . 

e : eae 5 
, Ambala © BRB 1 EG 295, 2tS coh Gigs 
| Riipar . +) 290 I { 358 139.327 0 450 4 
Kharar . 2 370 21 3fg 1. 160,267 0 4494 
Naraingath . 430 [5 317 13E,042 300-8 
Jagadhri 7 406 ;2 379 -164,238 | 397-8 
District total 1,858 7 7; U,7EN : SI5,NSO 440-7 
1 * . 


Notr.—The fares ter the teas of f¢r/si/s are taken from revenue returns. The 
tutal District area ts that given in the Census Report 
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About 62 per cent. of the people are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Muhammadans, and 7 per cent. Sikhs, In the Rupar and 
Kharar fahsi/s the language is Punjabi, a Hindt pafors being 
spoken in the rest of the District. 

Jats or Jats (125.000) are the chief landowning tribe. They 
are divided into two widely different classes, those of the north- 
ern ¢az/si/s being the fine sturdy type found in the Punjab 
proper, while to the east and south they are inferior in physique 
and energy. Of the Rajputs (67,000), more than two-thirds 
are Muhammadans. The Malis (24,000) and Sainis (26,000) 
are market-gardening tribes scattered throughout the District, 
generally as occupancy tenants, though the Sainis hold many 
villages in Rapar. The Malis are nearly all Hindus, the Sainis 
chiefly Hindus with some Sikhs. The .A\rains (29,000) are 
almost all Muhammadans, the Kambohs (9,000) chiefly 
Hindus or Sikhs. The Gijars (46,000) are divided almost 
equally between Hindus and Muhammadans; they chiefly 
inhabit the Jumna valley and the wild broken tract lying 
under the hills, and own large herds of goats. In this District 
the Giijars have an undeserved reputation as cattle-thieves. 
In the Morni hills, Kanets (2,500), Koris (4,000), and Brah- 
mans (44,000) are the chief cultivators. The Kanets claim a 
Rajput descent, the Koris are of menial status. The whole 
Morni population are a simple, orderly folk, mixing as little as 
possible with the people of the plains. The Bantas (29,000) 
are the most important commercial tribe, but there are also 
7,000 Khattris. Of the menial tribes may be mentioned the 
Chamars (leather-workers, 113,000), Chthras (scavengers, 
32,000), Jhinwars (water-carriers, 31,000), Julihas (weavers, 
20,000), Kumhars (potters, 9,000), Nais (barbers, 11,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 19,000), and Telis (oilmen, 12,000). 
There are 20,000 Shaikhs, 6,000 Saiyids, 16,000 Fukirs, and 
8,000 Jogis and Rawals. Of the total population, 51 per cent. 
are supported by agriculture, 1g per cent. are industrial, 4 per 
cent. commercial, and 3 per cent. professional. 

The Ludhiina American Presbyterian Mission has stations 
at Ambala city and cantonment, both occupied in 1849, with 
out-stations at Jagidhri, Mubarakpur, Naraingarh, Raipur, and 
Mulana, With a staff of cight missionaries, it supports a high 
school, a middle school, a school for Muhammadan girls, two 
for Hindu girls, and a hospital for women. The District 
contained 959 native Christians in 1go1. 

Every ¢a/sif except Ripar contains a large tract of hard 
clay land, which is fit for cultivation only when the rains are 
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abundant. Hence the autumn harvest, which is sown by aid tural con- 
of the monsoon rains, is more important than the spring cons: 
harvest. The insecure parts are those in which this heavy 

clay soil predominates, chiefly in the Ambala a/s7/ and in the 
southern quarter of Kharar. The rest of the four ¢aAsils 
which abut on the Himilayas contain, with a certain pro- 
portion of hilly country, large tracts of good alluvial lvam ; 

the Riipar faAs?/ is practically secure: and such insecurity as 

there is in Naraingarh and Jagadhri is due rather tu the 
character of the Rajput inhabitants than to defects of soil or 
climate. ‘The District is intersected by numerous watercourses 
which, though to all appearance dry except after heavy rain, 
constitute a large reserve of moisture, and even in times of 
drought enable fairly good crops to be cultivated along them. 

The District is held almost entirely on the Aattiddart and Chiat agn- 
bhaivdchard tenures; but saminddr? lands cover about jo oe 
square miles, a larger proportion than in most Districts. and pried 

The following table shows the main agricultural statistics m pal eps 
1903-4, ureas being in square miles :— 


, 


i Tuhsil. ; Total | Cultivated. Irrigated. Cola 
Ambala. ss ; 355 274 3 38S 
Riipar : : 290 193 28 23. «OI 
| Kharar . . fs 379 | 242} 21 28. 
, Naraingarh . “| 436 21g ! 5 27 | 
| Jagadhri i 406 267 14 39°} 
1 1 
1 | - { 
H Total: 1,857 | 1,195 ma res | 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
which in 1903-4 occupied 30y and 181 square miles respec - 
tively. Barley covered only 13 square miles. Maize, the 
principal crop in autumn, oecupied 151 square niles: then 
came rice (115), pulses 'g5), great millet (30), and cotton (43). 

About 2,000 acres Were under poppy. In the Morni hills 
mandal (Eleustue coracant), kuctht (Dolichos untflorus), the 
tuber hachalu (trum colocaria), and cinger are cultivated. 

The area under cultivation increased from razr square Improve- 
miles in 18go-r to 1,195 square miles in 1yo3-4, in which cee 
latter year it was 64 per cent. of the total area of the District. tural 
Experiments were carried out in 1887 with a view to Intro~ Prete. 
ducing natural khiki-coloured (Nankin) cotton as a staple. 

The cotton was a fine strong plant with a good fibre, and made 
up well as coarse cloth: but Government decided that it could 
not take the place of dved cotton for army purpuses, and the 
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people preferred the ordinary cotton ; beth on account of its 
colour and because the Nankin cotton took longer to Come to 
maturity and yieided a smaller proportion of fibre to seed. 
More recent experiments have been made with Nagpur, 
Egyptian, and American cotton, the latter with good results 
as regards out-turn. There is a tendency to substitute the 
cultivation of fine rice for coarse. Loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act are not very popular, the people 
preferring to borrow money from the village banker. Only 
Rs. 1,400 was advanced under this Act during the five years 
ending 1904, all for the construction of masonry wells. Loans 
for seed and bullocks are readily taken in times of scarcity, 
when credit with the banker has tailed. Rs, 31,000 was thus 
advanced during the five years ending 1903-4, 

The breed of cattle is capable of Improvement; but in the 
alluvial lands the weak home-bred stock are quite equal to 
the work required, and being accustomed to stall-feeding do 
not, like the stronger cattle imported from the upland tracts, 
feel the change from grazing in the open. For work in heavy 
clay soils, or with deep irrigation wells, a finer breed of cattle 
is imported. Hissar bulls have been introduced. A good 
deal of horse-breeding is carried on in the District; the 
District board maintains seven horse and five donkey stallions. 
Large quantities of sheep, pis, and poultry are kept, the 
high prices obtainable in Sunla making poultry especially 
remunerative. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 71 square miles, or 
6 per cent., were irrigated. Of this area, 43 square miles were 
irrigated from wells, 3,396 acres from canals, and 23 square 
miles from streams and tanks. The head-works of both the 
WESTERN JUMNA and SIRHIND CANALS lie in the District, but 
it receives no irrigation from the latter. About 2,500 acres 
are estimated as irrigable annually from the main line of the 
Western Jumna Canal. The District has in use 3,297 masonry 
wells worked by bullocks, almost all on the rope-and-bucket 
system, even in the riyerain tracts; also 2,095 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. The hill torrents afford a 
certain amount of irrigation. Of the crops harvested in 
Tyo3-4, only 4 per cent. was yrown on irrigated land, sugar- 
cane being the only crop itrigated to any great extent. It is 
propused ty add to the programme of famine relief works 
projects fur the construction of storage tanks for purposes of 
rice irrigation in the clay tracty which largely depend on that 
crop. 
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The NKalesar ‘reserved’ forest has an area of about rg square 
miles, lying principally between two low ranges of hills on 
the right bank of the Jumna. The chief growth is of sz/, but 
ebony and other trees are also found. This forest contains no 
bamboo, but a good deal grows svuuth of it. Near Jagadhri is 
a ‘reserved’ plantation of shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo), and at 
Ambala a military Reserve of nearly 3 square miles forms the 
urass farm. The Mornt hills are covered with a dense forest 
growth of scrub mixed with chi/ (Plas dongifolra) and many 
other valuable trees, including the farrar( Lerminalia Cheniia), 
the fruit of which yields a considerable revenue. In 1yo3-4 
the total furest revenue was Rs, 2,000. 

A good deal of limestone is burnt in the Morni hills; but 
since 1887 the industry has been discouraged, as it was found 
that much harm was being done to the forest growth by reck- 
less cutting for fuel. The District also possesses some block 
kankar quarries, which were larg gely used when the Sirhind 
Canal was under construction ; and in the Kharar faAsi/ mill- 
stones are prepared. Gold is washed in minute quantities in 
the sand of some of the mountain torrents, especially the 
Sombh. 

Excellent cotton carpets are made at Ambala, and the town 
also possessed four ginning factories with 369 employes int 
ryo4, three cotton presses with 180 employes, and two factories — 
in which cotton-ginning is combined with flour-milling, and 
which between them give employment to 63 hands. The 
cantonment has two flour-mills, one of which was working in 
rg04 and gave employment to 54 hands, and a factory for 
cabinet-making and coach-building with 195 hands. At 
Sadhaura there is a combined cotton-ginning and pressing 
factory and flour-mill with 55 employes, and at Khanpur a 
combined cotton-ginning Histor and flour-mill with 40, while 
the Kalka-Sumla Railway workshops at Kalka give employment 
to 200 Operatives. .\ muscum of industrial exhibits bas re- 
cently been started in a building erected in memory of the late 
Queen-Empress. Rupar is famous fur small articles of tron- 
work, and 2 potter im the town enjoys sume cclebrity for his 
clay modelling. The Rtipar canal foundry was closed in Tgot. 
Kharar produces good lacquer work, and Jagadhn has a well- 
deserved reputation for its brass-ware. Cotton prints are 
made in sume villages. 

Ambala city is a considerable grain mart, receiving grain 
and cotton from the Phulkian States and Ludhiana, and 
exporting them up and down country. It imports English 
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cloth and iron from the south, and salt, wood, and woollen and 
silk manufactures from elsewhere ; and exports cotton goods, 
especially carpets. It has a considerable trade in hill products, 
such as ginger, turmeric, potatoes, opium, and chavas: and 
Simla and Kasauli are largely supplied from it with various 
necessaries. Ripar is also an important mart for commerce 
between the hilly and the plains, and has a considerable traffic 
in grain, sugar, and indigo; salt is imported and sent to the 
hills in exchange for iron, ginger, turmeric, and potatoes, and 
country cloth is manufactured in the town and exported to the 
hills. Jagadhri carries on a considerable trade in metals, 
importing copper and iron and exporting the manufactured 
products. It 1s also a centre of the borax trade. During the 
American Civil War, a cotton mart was established at Kurdli, 
where 5 lakhs’ worth ts still reported to change hands yearly. 
The North-Western Railway from Saharanpur to Lahore and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka line cross each other at Ambala city, 
the latter being continued by the narrow-gauge Kalka-Simla 
line. The grand trunk road passes through Ambala, where 
the Kalka road for Simla leaves it. The only other impor- 
tant metalled roads are from Abdullahpur (via Jagadhri) to 
Chhachhrauli, the capital of the State of Kalsia, and from Biriya 
to Jagadhri. The total length of metalled roads is 103 miles, 
and of unmetalled roads 404 miles. Of these, 87 miles of 
metalled and 32 miles of unmetalled roads are under the Public 
Works department, and the rest are maintained by the District 
board. Both the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canals are 
navigable, taking to a large extent the place of the rivers which 
they drain almost dry except in the summer months. The 
Jumna is crossed by a ferry, which is replaced in the cold 
season by a bridge of boats, and the Sutlej by three ferries. 
Ambila District has only once suffered from serious famine 
since its formation in 1847. This was in 1860-1, when wheat 
rose to 8 seers a rupee. Regarding the distress in 1868—g very 
little is recorded. The total number of persons employed on 
relief works was 46,000, and 57,000 received gratuitous relief. 
Only about Rs. 2,500 was spent from subscriptions, to which 
Government added as much again. The crops failed in 1884-5 
and 1890. The famine of 1896-7 was due, not so much to 
any actual failure of the crops in the District (though the spring 
harvest of 1847 was the third poor harvest in succession), as to 
the state of the grain market all over India. For months 
together the prices of all food-grains stood at about 1o seers 
per rupee in rural tracts; and in the towns, when prices were 
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highest, wheat rose to 7 seers, maize (the staple food of the 
people) and gram to 8 seers; and the District only escaped 
worse calamities than it actually suffered owing in no small 
degree to the resources of the small capitalists. The greatest 
daily average number relieved was 5,279. Rs. 36,600 was 
spent from District funds on gratuitous and all other forms of 
relief, and Rs. 15,000 was received from the Indian Charitable 
Famine Relief Fund. In the famine of 1899 rg00, though 
prices did not rise so high, the crop failure was more complete: 
there were heavier losses of cattle, and credit was harder to 
obtain. The greatest daly number relieved did not, however, 
exceed 816; the expenditure from District funds was 
Rs. 4,176, and from the Charitable Relief Fund Rs. 4.925. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into 
5 ¢ahsils: AMBALA, JAGADHRI, NARAINGARH, Ripar, and 
KHARAR, the two last forming the Ruipar subdivision. Each 
tahsil has a tahsildar and a naib-tahsiidér. The District is in 
charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by six Assistant or 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is subdivisional 
officer in charge of Ripar, and another is in charge of the 
District treasury. Ambala is the head-quarters of the Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Police, Eastern Range, and of an Execu- 
tive division of the Public Works department. 

The Meputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for the criminal justice of the District. The civil judicial 
work is under a District Judge, and both officers are supervised 
by the Divisional Judge of the Ambala Civil Division, There 
are three Munsifs—at head-quarters, Jagadhri, and Ripar. 
There are also Cantonment Magistrates at Ambala and Kasauli, 
with an assistant cantonment magistrate at the former place, 
and seven honorary magistrates. The predominant forms of 
crime are burglary and cattle-thett. 

In the revenue history two periods of chaos have to be 
distinzuished ; the first between 1763 and 1809, when the 
Sikhs having crossed the Sutlej] proceeded to divide the country 
among themselves and rule it with degrees of extortion which 
varied with the position, necessities, and temperament of 
individual chieftains ; the second between 180g and 1847, the 
period of British protection, when confiscation followed escheat, 
and so-called settlement followed either, under conditions so 
diverse as to baffle any uniformity of treatment, fiscal or 
historical. The summary scttlements were invariably pitched 
too high, the demand being fixed by simply commuting at 
cash rates the grain collections made by the Sikhs. The only 
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data were the accounts of the former payments, and the 
estimates made by leading men—not unbiased financiers, as 
their revenue assignments rose and fell with the Government 
demand, .\ regular settlement for the whole cis-Sutlej tract 
was carried out between 1847 and 1855, and remained 
practically unaltered until the revision commenced in 1882. 
The assessment, though not unduly light, was fair and, helped 
by the rise of prices that began in 1860, worked without 
any difficulty. The Jagadhri fa/si/ was resettled in 1882-9, 
and the rest of the District between 1883 and 1889, The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-3-6 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-2; minimum, 5 annas), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 3-10 
(ma\imum, Rs. 5; minimum, Rs. 2-4). The result of these 
revisions was an increase of one lakh in the assessment of 
the whole District. The demand, including cesses, for 1903-4 
was 13-8 lakhs. The average size of a proprietary holding is 
2-7 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


| 
1880-1 | 1890-1. 1900-4. | 1903-4 

Land revenue... 787 9,59 - 6.61 | 745 | 
| TH4 | 


Total revenue. z| TE,tr . 13,87 | 12,26 
1 


The District contains five municipalities—AMBALA, RUPAR, 
JacADHRI, SADHAURA, and BCRiyA—and two ‘notified areas’ or 
embryo municipalities, Kharar and Karka. Outside these, 
loca) affairs are managed by a District board, whose income 
amounted in 1903-4 to 1-2 lakhs, while ity expenditure was 
1-t lakhs, education accounting for one-fifth of the total. 

The regular police force consists of 803 of all ranks, in- 
cluding 148 cantonment and 86 municipal police, under a 
Superintendent, who usually has one Assistant and one Deputy- 
Superintendent and five inspectors under him. The village 
watchmen number 1,782, including 31 daffadars. ‘The District 
has 17 police stations, 2 outposts, and 6 road-posts. The 
District jail at head-quarters has accommudation for 856 
prisoners. 

The District stands ninth among the twenty-eight Districts 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In rgor the proportion of literate persons was 4-3 per cent. 
(7-5 males and o-4 females}. The number of pupils under 
instruction was 5,262 in 1S$So-t, g,359 in rgoo~1, and 8,906 
in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed one 
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secondary and 99 primary (public) schools, and 3 advanced 
and 69 elementary (private) schools, with 421 girls in the 
public and 393 in the private schools. The Mission school 
in Ambala city was the only high school of the District untl 
Government opened one at Jagadhn. The District possesses 
six girly’ schools. The total expenditure on education in 
1go3-4 Was 2-4 lakhs, of which the greater part was provided 
by Imperial and Provincial funds and endowments. 

Vhe District contains a hospital at Anibala city, and seven Hospitals 
outlying dispensaries. In ryog a total of 98,679 out-paticnts tad die- 
and 1,982 in-paticnts were treated at these institutions, and pepe 
8,697 operations performed. The aggregate expenditure was 
Rs, 21,000, which was met in nearly equal shares by District 
and municipal funds, assisted by a grant from Government of 
Rs. 2,000. A description of the Pasteur Institute and Research 
Laboratory will be found under Kasatut. There is a leper 
asylum at Ambala under the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Philadelphia Hospital for wonien at Ambala is also 
under American management. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903, 4 was 15,708, Vacuna- 
representing 20 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is ton 
compulsory in Ambala city and Rupar town. 

[A. Kensington, Customary Law of Ambala District (1893). 
District Gasetteer (1892-3), and Settlement Report (1893) ; 

J. M. Douie, Settlement Report of Karndl-Ambaila (1891). 

Ambala Tahsil.—South-western /axsi/ of AmbAla District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 7’ and 30° 27’ N. and 76° 33’ and 
+7° 12’ E., with an area of 355 square miles. The population 
in rg01 was 218,006, compared with 230,567 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the city of AMBALA (population, 78.6338). 
lt also contains 295 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. The déz4si/ hes in the open 
plain, and the hard clay subsoil is almost everywhere covered 
with alluvial loam. 

Rupar Subdivision.—Subdivision of Ambala District, Pun- 
jab, comprising the éaési/s of REvpar and Kuarar  Kharar 
contains the cantonment and sanitarium of KasatLi and the 
‘notified area’ of KALKA. 

Rupar Tahsil.—Northern /e/s7/ of Ambala District, Pun- 
jab, lving at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 45” and 
3t 13° N. and 767 19% and 76 44’ E., with an area of 
290 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Sutle} 
river, and forms part of the Rupar subdivision. On the nurth- 
east the faése/ runs up into the Lower Siwaliks, and along the 
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Sutlej is a narrow strip of low-lying country. The rest consists 
of a loam plateau rich in wells, and intersected by mountain 
torrent-beds. The head-works of the SIRHIND CANAL are at 
Rapar. The population in ryo1 was 139,327, compared with 
146,816 in rSg1. The head-quurters are at the town of RUpaR 
(population. 8,888). It also contains 358 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. 

Kharar.— 7vhsi/ of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 34’ and 30° 56’ N. and 
76° 22’ and 76° 55” E., with an area of 370 square miles, and 
forming part of the Ruapar subdivision. The population in 
T90r was 166,267, compared with 176,298 in 1891. It con- 
tains 369 villages, of which Kharar is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1g03-4 to 3-1 lakhs. 
For administrative purposes the hill station of KasauLt 
(population, 2,192) and the town of KALKA (7,045) are in- 
cluded in this ¢a/s#/. The northern part lies in the Siwdliks. 
Between the hills and the Ghaggar, in the east, is an unhealthy 
tract of jungle and rice-fields. The soil in the centre and west 
is a fertile loam, which in the south stiffens into clay. Com- 
munications are everywhere rendered difficult by the torrent- 
beds which intersect the country. 

Naraingarh.— 7ahsi/ of Ambala District, Punjab, lying at 
the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 19’ and 30° 45° N. 
and 76° 52’ and 77° 19’ E., with an area of 436 square miles. 
The population in rg0or was 131,042, compared with 141,326 
in 18g1t. It contains the town of SADHAURA (population, 
9,812) and 317 villages, of which Naraingarh is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-3 lakhs. The /aésiZ includes a tract of hilly country on 
the north, culminating in the Karoh peak, 4,919 feet above the 
sea. The lower hills are devoid of vegetation ; and below them 
comes a tract of rough stony country much cut up by ravines, 
the continuous advance of which is a most serious difficulty 
for the farmer. The southern half is fairly level. 

Jagadhri Tahsil.—Eastern ¢ahsi/ of Ambala District, 
Punjab, lying at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30° 2’ 
and 30° 28’ N. and 77° 4’ and 77° 36’ E., with an area of 
406 square miles. It is bounded on the south-east by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the United Provinces. The 
population in 1901 was 161,238, compared with 168,634 in 
189r. It contains the towns of JaGADHRI (population, 13,462), 
the head-quarters, and BUkiva (5,865) ; and 379 villages. ‘The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-9 lakhs. 
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The ¢ahsi/ includes a small tract of hilly country in the Siwdliks. 
On the east lie the Jumna lowlands. The rest is generally level 
or gently undulating, and is intersected by torrent-beds. 

Manauli.—Estate in the Kharar and Rapar sahsi/s of 
Ambala District, Punjab, with an area of 11 square miles. It 
was the principal /gg7r held till recently by a member of the 
Faizullahpuria or Singhpuria family, which was one of the 
twelve great Sikh wisés or confederacies. Founded early 
in the eighteenth century by Kaptr Singh.a Jat of Amritsar 
District, the family played a great part in the Jullundur Doab 
under his great-nephew, Budh Singh. In 1811, however, the 
Singhpurias were expelled from their territories north of 
the Sutle} by Ranjit Singh’s yenerals, and confined to the 
estates south of that river, which they still hold. From 1809 
to 1846 the family ranked as independent protected chiefs, 
but they lost their status in the latter year. The last owner, 
Sardar Raghubir Singh, held 8x villages in szgir. These yield 
a net revenue of Rs. 36,000, and the savézr had also other 
estates. After his death in rgo4, the yagir was divided among 
a number of his relatives. 

Ambala City.—Head-quarters of the District and Arhsi/ 
of Ambala, Punjab, situated in 30° 23’ N. and 76° 46’ E., on the 
North-Western Railway and the grand trunk road, at the point 
where they are crossed by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway : 
distant by rail from Calcutta 1,¢77 miles, from Bombay 1,105 
miles, and from Karachi 848 miles. The population (tgor) 
is 78,638: namely, Hindus, 39.601; Sikhs, 2,168; Muham- 
madans, 32,149; and Christians, 3.610-—of whom 50,438 
reside in cantonments. Ambala is chicfly important as being 
one of the largest cantonments in India. The garrison, which 
is under the General Officer commanding the Lahore division, 
consists of one battery of horse artillery, with an ammunition 
column: one regiment of British and two reziments of native 
cavalry ; and three regiments of British and one battalion of 
native infantry. The cantonment also contains a mounted 
infantry school, companies of the Army Hospital and Bearer 
corps, and detachments of the Punjab Light Horse and the 
North-Western and East Indian Railway Volunteers. 

The native quarter, which has a separate station on the North- 
Western Railway, les four miles north-west of the cantonment. 
Its name is possibly derived from its mythical founder Amba, 
but is more probably a corruption of Ambwala, the ‘mango 
village.” It was of no importance before the lapse of the 
Ambala estate in 1823, when it became the residence of 
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the Political Agent for the Cis-Sutlej Status. The cantonment 
was established in 1843, and in 1849 it became the head- 
quarters of a District. The civil lines are situated near 
the city, and contain, besides the usual offices, a jail and a 
hospital. The city is well situated as a commercial centre, 
and is an important cotton and grain market. It also forms 
a dépot for the supply of Simla, and carries on a considerable 
trade in hill products, such as ginger and turmeric. The article 
on AmpALaA District gives details of the modern industries. 
A branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla has been established 
in the cantonment. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending rgo02-3 averaged Rs. 56,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 54,300. The income in rg03-4 was 
Rs, 70,700, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 45,200); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 71,900, the principal items being 
drainage and water-supply (Rs. 22,400), medical (Rs. 8,100), 
conservancy (Rs. 5,800), education (R». 6,100), public safety 
(Rs. 7,500), and general administration (Rs. 9,400). The in- 
come and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged 1-3 lakhs. Ambala has three 
high schools and two middle schools, besides a civil hospital. 

Biriya.—Town in the Jagadhri ¢a/s77 of Ambila T)istrict, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 10’ N. and 77° 22” E., 3 miles north 
of the North-Western Railway. Population (rgo1), 5,865. 
Founded in the time of the emperor Huméaytin, it was 
captured by the Sikhs in 1760, and became the head-quarters 
of a considerable principality, which, before the treaty of 1809 
between the British Government and Ranjit Singh, had been 
divided into the two chiefships of Biriya and Duilgarh. Dis- 
sensions between the widows of the last male holder of the 
latter led to its subdivision, a few years after it came under 
British protection, into the estates of Jagadhri and Didlgarh. 
Jagadhri lapsed in 1829. The Rani of Didlgarh was one of 
the nine chiefs exempted from the reforms of 1846 and 1849; 
and she retained her position as an independent protected 
chief until her death in 1852, when Diilgarh also lapsed. 
Buriya proper was reduced to the status of an ordinary /dgir 
in 1849. The town is of no commercial importance. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,300, and the expenditure 
Rs, 5,100, The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,500, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,400. There 
isa vernacular middle school. 
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Jagadhri Town.—Head-quarters of the /ahsz/ of the same 
name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 30° 10’ N. and 
77° 18’ E., about 5 miles north of the North-Western Railway, 
on the metalled road connecting Ambala and Saharanpur. 
Population (1u01), 13,462. It owes its importance to the Sikh 
chief Rai Singh of Bunya, who settled a commercial and manu- 
facturing population here. The town had been entirely 
destroyed by Nadir Shah, but was rebuilt by Rai Singh in 
1783. It lapsed to the British Government in 1829. The 
name is said to be a corruption of Ganga Dhar, so called 
from a store of Ganges water enshrined in the foundations. 
Jagadhri iy noted for its manufacture of iron and. brass-ware. 
Borax, imported from the hills, 1s also refined, and oxide of lead 
manufactured. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending r902- 3 averaged Rs. 24,700, 
and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. The income in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 25,700, chiefly from oetror: and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school 
and a dispensary. 

Kalka.—Town attached for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar écds?7 of Ambala District, Panjab, situated in 30° 50’ N. 
and 76° 57’ E., at the foot of the outlying range of the 
Himilayas at an elevation of 2.400 feet, and entirely sur- 
rounded by Patiala territory. It is the junction of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka and Kalka-Simla Railways. Population (1901), 
7,045. Kalka was acquired from Patiala in 1843 as a deépdt 
for Simla; it is also an important market for hill produce, 
such as ginger and turmeric. There is a considerable manu- 
facture of millstones, and a railway workshop is situated here, 
which employed 200 hands in rgo4. It is administered as a 
‘notified area.’ 

Kasauli.— Hill station and cantenment in the Punjab, 
situated in 30° 53° N. and 76° 58° E.. enurely surrounded by 
Native States, but attached for administrative purposes to the 
Kharar éz4sed of Ambala Prstrict. It stands on the summit of 
the long ridge overlooking Katka. at an elevation of 6,335 feet 
above the sea, and nearly 4,000 feet above Kalka, from whirh 
it is distant about 9 miles. Population (root), 2,192. Kasauli 
was founded in 1842 a> a military station, and now serves as 
a convalescent depot. It has during the summer months 
a considerable civil population, for whose accomodation hotels 
have been built. Owing, however, to its nearness to the 
plains, it is the least attractive in climate of the Punjab hill 
stations. “The management of the station is in the hands of 
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a Cantonment Mayistrate assisted by a cantonment committee; 
the Cantonment Magistrate proceeds on tour for ten days in 
each month of the hot season, and is relieved of the charge of 
the treasury by the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Rapar subdivision. The Deputy-Commusioner of Ambala 
also resides at Kasauli during part of the hot season. There 
is an Anglo-vernacular middle school, ‘The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sandwar is 3 miles away, in a portion of territory 
attached to Simla District. The income and expenditure 
of cantonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 13,000. 

The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli was established in rgor 
for the treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals, and now 
treats patients from all parts of Northern India. In 1906 
a central Research Institute was founded, which will provide 
means for the scientific study of the etiology and nature of 
disease in India, in addition to the preparation of curative sera 
for the diseases of man and the training of scientific workers. 
The institution is in charge of a Director, with a staff of 
assistants. Kasauli is also the head-quarters of the Punjab 
Nursing Association, and contains a dispensary. There is 
a brewery in the neighbourhood. 

Rupar Town,—Head-quarters of the subdivision and fahsi/ 
of the same name in Ambala District, Punjab, situated in 
30° 58’ N. and 76° 32’ E., at the point whcre the Sutlej issues 
from the hills. Population (rgor), 8,888. It is a town of 
considerable antiquity, originally called Rtipnayar after its 
founder Raja Rip Chand. It was occupied about 1763 by 
Hari Singh, a Sikh chieftain, who seized upon a wide tract 
south of the Sutlej, stretching along the foot of the Himalayas, 
In 1792 he divided his estates between his two sons. Charrat 
Singh and Dewa Singh, the former of whom obtained Rupar. 
The estates were confiscated in 1846, in consequence of the 
part taken by the family during the Sikh War of the preceding 
year. The head-works of the Sirhind Canal are situated here, 
and the town is an important mart of exchange between the 
hills and the plains. Salt is imported from the Khewra 
mines and re-exported to the hills, in return for iron, ginger, 
potatoes, turmeric, opium, and charas. Cotton twill (sisi) is 
largely manufactured, and the smiths of Riipar have a Teputa- 
tion for locks and other small articles of iron. Rtpar was the 
scene of the celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck 
and Ranjit Singh in 1831. There are two important religious 
fairs, one Hindu, one Muhammadan. The municipality was 
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created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 12,100, and the expenditure Rs. 11,409. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 14,500. chiefly from octrot : 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,yoo. There are three 
Anglo-vernacular middle schools and a dispensary. 

Sadhaura.—Town in the Naraingarh fzfs?/ of Ambala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 23’ N. and 77° 13’ E., at the 
foot of the outlying range of the Himalayas. Population 
(1gor), 9,812, It dates from the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni, 
and contains a mosque built in the reign of Shah Jahan. A 
fair held yearly at the shrine of the Muhammadan saint, Shah 
Kumais, ts attended by 20,000 or 30,000 persons. There 
some manufacture of cotton cloth; and the town possesses 
a steam printing press, and a combined cotton-ginning and 
pressing factory, which in 1904 employed 55 hands. The 
municipality was created in 1885. The income during the ten 
years ending rgo2~3 averaged Rs, 6,S00, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,400. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 7,300, chiefly 
from octroi: and the expenditure was Rs. 8,100. There is 
a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

Sugh (Srv c/a).—-Village in the Jagadhri 4v4s77 of Ambala 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 9’ N. and 77° 23’ FE. ina 
bend of the old bed of the Jumna, now a part of the Western 
Jumna Canal, close to Jagadhri and Biriya towns. Population 
(1901), 378. Srughna is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, as a town 32 miles 
in circuit, the capital of a kingdom and seat of considerable 
learning, both Buddhistic and Brihmanical. He describes 
the kingdom of Srughna as extending to the mountains on the 
north, and to the Ganges on the cast. with the Jumna flowing 
through the midst of it. The capital he represents as having 
been partly in ruins. but General Cunningham thought that 
there 1s evidence in the coins found on the spot to show that 
it was occupied down to the time of Muhammadan conquest. 
He thus desembes the extent and position of the ruins :-— 


‘The village of Sugh occupies one of the most remarkable 
positions that I have seen during the whole course of my 
researches. It is situated on a projecting triangular spur of 
high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the bed of the 
old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna Canal. On the 
north and west faces it is further protected by two deep 
ravines, so that the position is a ready-made stronghold, which 
iy covered on all sides, except the west, by natural defune:s. 
In shape ios almost triangular, with a large projecting tort or 
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citadel at each of the angles, bac site of the north fortis now 
occupied by the castle and village of Daydlgarh. The village 
of Amadalpur stands on the site of the south-east fort, and that 
of the south-west is unoccupied. Each of these forts 1s 1,500 
feet long and 1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle 
which connects them together is upwards of half a mile in 
length, that to the east being 4,000 and those to the north- 
west and south-west 3,000 fect cach. The whole circuit of the 
position is therefore 22,000 feet or upwards of 4 miles, whicl 
is considerably more than the 33 miles of Hiuen T>iang’s 
measurement. But as the north fort is separated from the 
main position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Rohara nullah, 
it is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilurim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position tu £4,000 feet or upwards of 33 miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim’s measurement. ‘The smail village 
of sugh occupics the west side of the position, and the small 
town of Buriva Hes immediately to the north of Dayalgarh,’ 
Simla District (S#am/a).—District in the Delhi Division 
of the Punjab, consisting of nine small tracts lying among the 
Sima Hitt Srares, between 30° 58” and 31° 22’ N, and 
77° 7’ and 77° 43’ E., with a total area of 101 square miles. 
The town lies on the spurs which run down from Jakko hill, 
and occupies an area of only 6 square miles. North-east of it 
lie the faryavas of Kot Khai and Kotgarh, the former 32 miles 
by road from Simla in the valley of the Giri, the latter 22 miles 
(50 by road) on a northern spur of the Hatu range overlooking 
the Sutlej valley. The Bharauli tract is a narrow strip of hill 
country, extending from Sabathu to Kiarighat, about 8 miles 
long and from 2 to 6 wide. Besides these tracts, the canton- 
ments of Jutogh, Sabathu, Selon, Dagshai, and Sanawar, the site 
of the Lawrence Military Asylum, are included in the Listrict. 
The hills and the surrounding Native States compose the 
southern outliers of the great central chain of the Western 
Himalayas. They descend in a gradual series from the main 
chain itself in Bashahr State to the general level of the Punjab 
plain in Ambala District, thus forming a transverse south- 
westerly spur between the great basins of the Ganges and the 
Indus, here represented by their tributaries, the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. A few miles north-east of Simla the spur divides 
into two main ridges, one of which curves round the Sutlej 
valley towards the north-west, while the other, crowned by the 
sanitarium of Simla, trends south-eastward to a point a few 
miles north of Sabaithu, where it merges at right angles in the 
mountains of the Outer ur Sub-Himdlayan system, which run 
parallel to the principal range. South and east of Simla, the 
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hills between the Sutlej and the Tons centre in the great peak 
of CHatr, 11,982 feet above the sea. Throughont all the 
hills forests of deoduar abound, while rhodudendrons clothe the 
slopes up to the limit of perpetual snow. The scenery in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Simla itself presents a series 
of magnificent views, embracing on the south the -Ambala 
plains, with the SabSthu and Kasauli hills in the foreground, 
and the massive bleck of the Chau a little to the left, while 
Just below the spectators fect a series of huge ravines lead 
down into the deep valleys which score the mountam-sides 
Northwards, the eye wanders over a network of confused 
chains, rising range above range, and crowned in the distance 
by a crescent of snowy peaks, which stand cut in bold relief 
ayainst the clear background of the sky. The principal rivers 
of the surrounding tracts are the Sutlej. Pabar, Giri Gangs, 
Gambhar, and Sarsa. 

The rocks found in the neighbourhood of Simla belong 
entirely to the carbonaceous system and fall into four groups— 
the Krol. the infra-Krol, the Blain, and the infra-Blaimi, or 
Simla slates. The Simla slates are the lowest beds seen: they 
are succeeded by the Lian group, consisting of two bands 
of houlder-slate, separated by white-weathering slates (bleach 
slates), and overlain by a thin band of pink dolomitic lime- 
stone. The Blaini group is overlain by a band of black 
carbonaceous slate, which follows the outcrop of the Blaini 
beds. The overlying beds consist of a yreat mass of quartzite 
and schist, known as the Buileauganj beds; they cover the 
greater part of Simla and extend to Jutogh. Above these is 
the Krol group, consisting of carbonaceous slates and car- 
bonaceous and crystalline limestones, with beds of hornblende- 
varnet schist which probably represent old voleaume ush-beds ; 
they are largely developed in) Prospect Hill and Jutogh. 
Intrusive diorte is found among the lower limestones of the 
Krol group on the southern slopes of Jutogh. No fussils have 
been found m any of these roe ks, and in consequence their 
geological age Is unknown'. 

In the 2éura Séméensts (edited by Mr. W. B. Hemsley), the 
late Sir Henry Collett has enumerated 1,237 species of trees 
and flowerng plants; but this number would be raised con- 
siderably if a botanical census of the smaller Native States 


' McMahon, ‘ The Blaini Group and Central Gneiss in the Simla Himi- 
lavas, Aewrds, Gea ana? Stwocey ef fitia, sol. x. part iv: Oldham, ‘Geu- 
logy of Simla and Jutogh, ibid.. vol. xx, part ii: Massed of uve egy of 
Juda, -ecund cittion, p. 132 The Carbonaceous System 
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were available, and if the \lpine region in Bashahr including 
Kanawar. with which the work does not deal. were added. 
Deodtr, pines, and firs, several oaks und maples, a tree- 
rhododendron, the Himalayan horse-chestnut, and different 
kinds of buckthorn and spindle-tree (Riamanus and Luonynuts), 
and of Firws with Celfis, are common: climbers such as ivy, 
vines, and hydrangea are frequent, with a host of shrubs and 
herbs belonging to familiar European genera. In Bashahr the 
Alpine flora is varied and plentiful, while that of Kanawar is 
almost purely Tibetan. 

The leopard and bear are common in the Simla hills. The 
aimu or serow, the gura/, the Arkar or barking-deer, and the 
musk deer are found, Pheasants of various kinds are found 
in the higher ranges, while c#er and jungle-fowl abound on 
the lower. 

The climate is admirably adapted to the European con- 
stitution, and the District has therefore been selected as the 
site of numerous samtaria and cantonments. There are four 
seasons in Simla. The winter lasts from December to February, 
when the mean maximum temperature ranges from 49° to 44°, 
while sharp frosts and heavy snow bring the mean minimum 
sometimes down to 34°. The temperature rises rapidly from 
February to March, and from March to June hot-season 
conditions prevail, the mean maximum ranging from 56° in 
March to 74° in June. The maximum recorded during recent 
years was 94° in May, 1S7y. The rainy season extends from 
July to September. About the middle of September the 
monsoon currents withdraw, and during October and November 
fine weather prevails with rapidly falling temperature. Cholera 
visited Simla, Sabathu, and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, 1872, and 
1875, though one or other station escaped in each visitation. 
In 1857 the death-rate among Europeans from cholera was 3:5 
per 1,000, and in 1867 it way 4-2 per 1,000. Goitre, leprosy, 
and stone are prevailing endemic diseases, and syphilis is 
said to be very common amongst the hill people. 

The annual rainfall averages 65 inches at Simla, 46 at 
Kotgarh, and 40 at Kilba. During the three monsoon months 
the average fall at Simla is 41 inches. 

The acquisition of the patches of territory composing Simla 
District dates from the period of the Gurkha War in 1815-6. 
At a very early time the Hill States, together with the outer 
portion of Kangra District, probably formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Jalandhar (]Utitnbwr) : and, after the disruption 
of that principality, they continucd to be governed by petty 
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Raja» tll the beginning of the nineteenth century. .\fter the 
encroachments of the Gurkhas had led to the invasion of their 
dominions in 1815, the British troops remained in possession 
of the whole block of hill country between the Sard& and the 
Sutlej. Kumaon and Dchra Din became a portion of British 
territory ; a few separate Jocalitics were retained as military 
posts, and a portion of Keonthal State was sold to the Raja of 
Patiala. With these caceptions, however, the tract conquetcd 
in rS15 was restored to the bill Guefs, from whom u had been 
wrested by the Gurkhas. Gurhwal State becatine attached to 
the United Provinces; but the remaining principalities tank 
among the dependencies of the Punjab, and are known 
collectively as the Simca Hitt STaTes. From one or other 
of these the plots composing the little District of Simla have 
been gradually acquired. Part of the hill over which the Simla 
hill station spreads was retained by Government in 1816, and 
an additional strip of land was obtained fron: Keonthal iu 
1830. The spur known as Jutogh, 34 miles from the centre of 
the station, was acquired by cvchange from Paudla in 1843, 
as the equivalent of two villages in Bharaul. Kot Khar and 
Kotgarh, again, fell into our hands through the abdication of 
the Rana, who refused to accept charge of the petty State. 
Sabathu hill was retained from the beginning as a muhtary tort; 
and the other fragments of the District have been added at 
various dates, As a result of some administrative changes 
made in 1899, Kasauli and Kalka, which till then belonged to 
the District, were transferred to Ambala. 

The District contains 6 towns and 45 villages. The popu- The 
lation at each of the three cnumetations was: (1581) 30,114, People: 
(1891) 35,851, and (1gor) 40.351. [It increased by 12-6 per 
cent. in the last decade. “These cnumerations having been 
made inthe winter do not give an adequate idea of the summer 
population, which in Simla town alone was in the season of 
1904, 45,587 (nunuipal limits 35,250, outside arca 10,337). 
The District is divided inte the two sub-tadsids of SIMLA cote 
Buaracli and Kor KyaArena-Koruanit, with head- quarters 
at Simla and Kot Khai respectively. “The only town of impor 
tance is Sima, the summer head-quarters of the Government 
of India; the cantonments have already been mentioned. The 
village population is almost entirely Hindu, the few Muham- 
madans which it includes being for the most part travellers. 
The density of population is 399-5 persons to the square mile. 
The language spoken m the villages is Pahari. 

The Kanets (y,oce) are by far the most important clemiat Castes ond 
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in the rural population. Like all hill tribes, they are 4 simple- 
minded orderly people, quict and peaceful in their pursuits 
anu submissive to authority, The Dagis and Kolis (4,000) are 
the principal menial tribes. About 3g per cent. of the total 
population are returned as agricultural, 

The Simla Baptist Mission was started in 1865. The 
American Presbyterian Mission has an out-station at Sabithu, 
occupted in 1837, and supports a leper asylum and various 
schools. The Kotgarh branch of the Church Missiunary 
Society, established in 1840, is an itinerant mission to the hill 
tribes. The Church Missionary Society also has a branch, with 
a mission church, in Simla, and the Society for the Propayation 
of the Gospel Zanina Mission has a station. In ryor the 
District contained 368 native Christians. 

Cultivation is carried on in all the lower valleys. Wherever 
the slope of the ground will permit, fields are built up in 
terraces against the hillside, the earth often having to be 
banked up with considerable labour. The only classification 
of soil recognized by the people is that depending on irrigation 
and manure ; lands irrigated or manured generally yield two 
crops in the year, while the poor sloping fields lying at some 
distance from the homestead, and neither irrigated nor manured, 
yield only catch-crops either of wheat or barley in the spring 
or of the inferior autumn grains. Every husbandman has, 
besides his plot of cultivated land, a considerable area of 
¥rass land which is closed to grazing when the monsoon rains 
begin, and reaped in October and November. 

The area dealt with in the revenue returns of r903-4 was 
77 square miles, of which 36 per cent. were not avaiable for 
cultivation, 44 per cent. were cultivable waste other than 
fallows, and 9,956 acres, or 20 per cent. were cultivated. The 
chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occupied 
3,556 acres in that year; the area under barley was 1,534 acres: 
practically no gram is grown. There were 274 acres under 
poppy. Maize and rice, the principal staples of the autumn 
harvest, covered 1,560 and 875 acres respectively. Of millets 
china and mandal (Eleusine coracana), and of pulses mash 
(Phaseolus radiatus) and kulthi ( Dolichos uniyiorus\, are the 
Most common. Potatoes, hemp, turmeric. and ginger are 
larzely cultivated. Tea is grown at Kotyarh, where 51 acre> 
were picked in 1904. No increase worth mention has occurred 
in the cultivated area during the last ten or fifteen years; the 
demand made by the expansion of Simla town on the surround: 
ing hills being rather for grass, wood, and labour than for 
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agricultural produce. Practically no advanees aie taken by 
the people from Government. The cattle are of the smali Cattle. 
mountain breed. Very few ponies are kept, and the sheep and hones, a 


2 2 a sheep. 
goats are not of importance. Of the total area cultivated In prication 
: gation. 


1903-4. 745 acres, or neatly 7 per cent., were irrigated by 
small channels, by which the waters of the hill streams are 
led to and distributed over the terraced fields. 

Forests of tinber abound, but only a small part of the Simla Ferest-. 
Forest disssion lies within Briush territory, the greater portion 
being leased from the Rajais of the various States In 1ygo3—4 
the District contamed 13 square nutes of tieserved ” and 510 
aeres of unclassed forest under the Forest department, and 
33 square miles of unclassed forest and Government waste 
lands under the control of the Deputy-Commussioner. It also 
contains 457 acres of ‘reserved’ and 2,678 of unclassed forest 
belonging to the Simla municipality and preserved as the 
catchment area for the Simla water supply. In rgo3-4 the 
total revenue of the forests under the Forest department was 
Rs, 10,000. 

The only mineral product of importance ts iron, which ts Vin 1al- 
round in the Kot Khar tract and sinelted roushh by the 
natives. 

Most of the artistic Industries of Northern India are repre- Arts ant 
sented in Simla town by artisans who come up for the season. ee 
but very few really belong to the District. Shawls are made at 
Sabathu by a colony of Kashmiris. basket-weaving and some 
rough iron-smelting at Kot Kha: are the only indigenous arts. 

There is a considerable trade with Chinese Trbet, which 1s Commerce 
registered at Wangtu, near Kotgarh. Most of the trade, how- sl trade. 
ever, is With Rampur in Bashabr. Iniports are chiefly wool, 
borax. and salt. and the csaports are cotton prece-zoods. 


The principal mports from the pins ac the various articles 
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of consumption required by the residents at Sunia. 


The KRalkasinla Radway ¢2 fet 6 inches wauge) has its Radway. 
wwirad. 


terminus at Simla, which is also connected with Kalka by a 
cart-road and a tead through Kaseuli. The Hindustan-Tib + 
bridle-road leads from Simla te Rampur end Chine tn Dishahr, 
and a road from Saltanpur mo Raitt joins this at Narkanda, 
forming the easiest hne ef communication beuveen Simla and 
Leh. A road to Mussoorie branches off from that to Rampur. 
Another runs westwards to Bilaspur, whence it leads to Mand: 
and Suket on one side, and t+ Nadaun and Kangra on the 
other. Sabathu, Dasha: Solon. Sindwar, and Kasaulh are al 
connected by cross-roads, 
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The District has nuvcr becn visited by famine, the rainfall 
being constant and the crops always sufficient for the wants of 
its small agricultural population. 

The two sub-da4si4, Simi a-cwe-Birvratti and Kor Kua 
cwt-KOTGARH, are each under a xarh-tahsildir. The Deputy- 
Commissioner, who ts also Supermtcendent of Hill States, is 
aided by two Assistant or Eatra .\ssistant Commissioners, of 
whom one is in charge of the District treasury. Simla and the 
Hill states form an executive division of the Public Works 
department, and also a Forest division. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Mayistrate is respon- 
sible for the criminal justice of the District . civil judicial work 
is under a District Judge; and both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the \mbala Civil Division (who is also 
Sessions Judge The TDhstrict Judue i also Judge of the 
Small Cause Courts of Simla and Jutogh. The Cantonment 
Magistrate of Kasauli, Jutogh, Dagshai, Solon, and Sabathu 
has jurisdiction throughout the District. He also has the 
powers of a Small Cause Court in all these cantonments except 
Jutogh. ‘The station staff officers of Dagshai, Solon, Sabathu, 
and Jutogh are appointed magistrates of the third class in the 
District, but only exercise powers within their own canton- 
ments, The District is free from serious crime. 

Little is known of the revenue systems which obtained in 
the Simla hills before annexation. After various summary 
settlements made between 1834 and 1856, a regular scttlement 
was made between 1856 and 1859, the rates varying between 
Rs. 5-14-90 per acre on the best irrigated land, and R. 0-3-8 
on the worst kind of ‘dry “land. In 1882 the assessment was 
revised by Colonel Wace; an increase of 36 per cent. in Kot- 
garh and Kot Khai, and 20 per cent. in Bharauli, was taken. 
while the assessment of Simla was maintained. The peuple are 
prosperous and well-to-do, and the revenue is easily paid. The 
demand in 1g0o3—4, including cesses, amounted to Rs. 21,000. 
The average size of a proprietary holding 1s 1-2 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :-— 
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MIMEA Is the only mumeipality m the District, though the 
Deputy-Commissioner exercises the functions of a municipal 
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committee in KastMrtt, and those of a District board through- 
out the District. The income of the District fund, derived 
mainly from a local rate of Rs. 9-5-4 per cent. on the revenue, 
except in the Simla and Kotgtire parxyeves, where the rate is 
Rs. 8-5-4, amounted in 1yo3—4 to Rs. 2,767, and the expendi- 
ture to Rs. 1,971, more than half being devoted to education. 

The regular police force consists of 345 of all ranks, im- 
eluding 11 cantonment and 128 municipal polices, under a 
Superintendent, who is usually assisted iy two inspectors. 
There are three police stations and one outpost. “The Distuct 
Jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 44 male and 12 
female prisoners. 

The Uistrict stands first among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy cf its population. In 
rgor the proportion of literate persons was 17-4 per cent. 
22-2 males and 8 5 females). Phe number of pupils under 
instruction was 827 in 1880-1, 2,077 in 1yoo-r, and 1,88) in 
1903-4. In the last year the District pussessed 12 secondary, 
16 primary (public) schools, and 10 clementary (private) schools, 
with 492 girls in the public and 42 .n the private schools. 
Most of these are in Snula town. “Phe Lawrence Assdum at 
Sanawar, founded in 1847 by Sir Henry Lawrence for the 
children of European soldiers, and now containing some 450 
hoys and girls, is supported by the Government of India. The 
total expenditure on education in the District in 1903-4 was 
3-7 lakhs, 1-6 lakhs being derived from L'rovincial revenue~ 
and r-1 lakhs from fees. 

Besides the Ripon Hospital and the Walker Hospital in 
Simla town, the District has one outlying dispensary at Kot 
Khai. In 1904 these three institutions treated a total of 
26,032 Out-patients and 1.305 in-patients. ard 2.3uy operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 68.000, derved 
almost entirely from municipal funds and se of securities, 

The number of successtul vaccipauions in 1go3-4 was 641, 
representing 1S per 1,000 of the popalavon. Varcination ts 
compulsory in Simla town. 

[D. C. J. Ibbetson, Guczetier (1885-4. under revision) 
E.G. Wace, Settlement Report (1884). H. F. Blanford, The 
Silver Ferns of Simla and thety Allies (1880). Sur H. Collett, 
Flora Stmilensts (1902): E. J. Buck, Sfaa, Past and Present 
(1g04)-] 

Simla-c1m-Bharauli.--These two isolated tracts form a 
sub-fadsi? of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 30° 58” 
and 31° 8’ N. and 77° 1’ and 77° 15’ E, with an areca ot 
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25 square miles. It as bounded on all sides by the Simla 
Hill States. The population in ryor was 20,668, compared 
with 25,405 in rSgr. Siva (population, 13,y6o) is the head- 
‘juarters, and there are 35 villages. The land revenue and 
‘esses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 7,000. The sub-faAs7/ lies 
entirely in the hills. 

Kot Khai-cwm-Kotgarh ( Acfeuri).—These two tracts form 
a sub-fadsiZ of Simla District, Punjab, lying between 31° 4’ 
and 31° 22” N. and 77% 29’ and 77° 43’ E., with an area of 
52 square miles. It is bounded on all sides by the Simla Hill 
States. The population in rgor was 10,683, compared with 
1r.38r in r89r. Kot Khai ts the head-quarters. There are 
ten villages, and the land revenue and cesses amounted in 
(u93-4 to Rs. 14,000. The sub-tats7/ lies entirely in the 
hills, which, in Kot Khai especially, are covered with forests. 
Kotgarh stands on a spur of the Hatu range overlooking the 
Sutlej. 

Dagshai.—Hill cuntonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 30° 53’ N. and 77° 4’ E., overlooking the cart-road 
from Kalka to Simla, and 40-4 miles from the latter station. 
The land was given in 1847 by the Maharaja of Patiala. 
TDagshai is the head-quarters of a British infantry regiment, 
and a detachment of British infantry from the .Ambdla garrison 
is quartered there during the summer months. Population 
(March, ryor), 2,159. 

Jutogh.—Thill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, 
situated in 31° 7° N. and 77° 7’ E., about a mile from the 
Western extremity of the station of Simla. ‘The land was 
acquired from Patiala in 1843. During the summer months 
one battery of British mountain artillery and two companies of 
the regiment quartered at Sabithu are stationed here. Popu- 
lation (March, 1g01), 375. 

Kasumpti—Suburb of Simla station. Punjab. It les 
within the territory of the Raji of Keonthal, but being practi- 
cally part of Simla was leased from the Raja in 1884, and 
constituted a separate municipality, whose functions are per- 
formed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Simla. The municipal 
income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
aserased Rs. 5.600. The income in 1903-4 was Ros. 6,200, 
chiefly from taxes on houses and linds . and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6.300. Pupulation (March, rgor), 170. 

Sabathu (Sv/d//c).— Hill cantonment in Simla District. 
Punjab, situated in 30° 54’ N. and 77° 0’ E., on a table land 
at the extremity of the Sula ranee. overlooking the Ghambar 
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river. It lics ahove the old road from Kalka to Simla, y 
miles from Kasauli and 23 from Simla station. Sabathu has 
been held as a military post since the close of the Gurkha War 
in 1816, and a detachment of a British infantry regiment is 
usually stationed here. ‘here is a small fort above the paradc- 
ground, formerly of military Importance, now used as a stoie- 
room. The American Presbyterian Mission maintains a 
school, and an asylum for lepers is supported by voluntary 
contributions, Elevation above sea-level. 4.590 feet. Popu 
lation (ryor), 2.177. 

Simla Town.—Heuad-quarters of Simla District, Punjeb, 
and summer capital of the Government of India, situated on 
a transversc spur of the Central Himalayan system, in 31° 
6’ N. and 77° 1o’ E., at a mean elevation above sea-level 
of 7,084 feet. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,176 miles, 
from Bombay 1,112 miles, and from Karachi y47 miles: from 
Kalka, at the foot of the hills, by cart-road, 58 miles. The 
population of the town (excluding Jutogh and Kasumpti) was 
(t88r) 12,305, (tSy1) 13,034. (190f) 13,960, enumerated in 
February or March when it was at its lowest. .\t a municipal 
census taken in fuly, rgo04, the population within municipal 
limits was returned at 35,250. Of the population enumerated 
in rgo1, Hindus numbered 8,563, Muhammadans 3,545, Sikhs 
346, Christians 1,471, and Jains and Parsis 35. 

A tract of land, including part of the hill now crowned by 
the station, was retained by the British Government at the 
close of the Gurkha War in 1816. Lieutenant Ross, Assistant 
Political Agent for the Hill States, erected the first residence, 
a thatched wooden cottage, in r$19. Three years afterwards, 
his successor, Lieutenant Kennedy, built a permanent house. 
Officers from Ambila and neighbouring stations follow.d 
the example, and in 1$26 the new settlement had acquired 
a name. A year later, Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, 
after completing h's progress through the North-West on the 
conclusion of the successful Bharatpur campaign, spent the 
summer at Simla. From that date the sanitanum rose raprdly 
into favour with the European populauion of Northern India. 
Year after year, irregularly at first, but as a matter of course 
after a few seasons, the seat of Government was transferred 
for a few weeks in every summer from the heat of Calcutta 
to the cool climate of the Himalayas. Successive Governors- 
General resorted with incrcasing regularity to Simla durm. 
the hot season, Situated in the recently annexed Puni.. 
it formed an advantageous spot for receiving the creat clef. 
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of Northern India, numbers of whom annually come to 
Simla to pay their respects. It also presented greater con- 
vemmences than Calcutta as a starting-point for the Governor- 
General's cold-season tour, .\t first only a small staff of 
officials accompanied the Governor-General to Simla; but 
since the administration of Lord Lawrence (1864) Simla has, 
except in ¢$74, the vear of famime in Bengal, been the summer 
cayital of the Government of India, with its secretariats and 
head-quarters estublishments. Simla was the regular head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief before it was that of the 
Governor-General, and now several of the .Army head-quarters 
offices remain in Simla all the year round. The Punjab 
Government first came to Simla in 1871, and except for a 
three years’ sojourn at Murree from 1873 to 1875 has had 
its summer head-quarters at Simla ever since. 

Under these circumstances, the station has grown with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. From 30 houses in 1830 it increased to 
upwards of roo in 1841 and 290 in 1866. In February, 188r, 
the number of occupied houses was 1,141, and in March, rgot, 
it was 1,847 (including Kasumpti). Schemes for extending the 
station are under consideration. At present, the bungalows 
extend over the whole length of a considerable ridge, which 
runs €ast and west in a crescent shape, with its concave side 
pointing southward. The extreme ends of the station lie at 
a distance of 6 miles from one another. Eastward, the ridge 
culminates in the peak of Jakko, over 8,000 feet in height, and 
nearly 1,000 feet above the average elevation of the station. 
Woods of deodar, oak, and rhododendron clothe its sides, 
while a tolerably level road, 5 miles long, runs round its base. 
Another grassy height, known as Prospect Hill, of inferior 
elevation to Jakko and devoid of timber, closes the western 
extremity of the crescent. The houses cluster thickest upon 
the southern slopes of Jakko, and of two other hills lying near 
the western end, one of which, known as Observatory Hill, is 
crowned by Viceregal Lodge. The church stands at the 
western base of Jakko, below which, on the south side of 
the hill, the native town cuts off one end of the station from 
the other. The eastern portion bears the name of Chota 
Simla, while the most western extremity is known as Boileauganj. 
-\ beautiful northern spur, running at right angles to the main 
ridge, and still clothed with oak and old rhododendron trees, 
has acquired the complimentary designation of Elysium. Not 
far from the western end, two batteries of artillery occupy 
the detached hill of Jutogh. The exquisite scenery of the 
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neighbourhood has been described in the article on Sn. 
DisTRIct. 

Simla, besides being the summer head-quarters of the Govern- 
ments of India and of the Punjab, and of the various Depart- 
ments of Army head-quarters, is the head-quarters of the 
Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Simlau division, and the Execu- 
tive Engineer, Simla division, as well as of the ordinary District 
staff, and the summer head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division. A battalion of Volunteers, the 2nd Punjab 
(Simla) Rifles, In stationed here There are four churches 
of the Church of England: Christ Church (the Station Church) 
opened in 1844, a chapel of ease at Boileauganj, a chapel 
attached to Bishop Cotton School, and a native church in the 
bazar. There are also a Roman Catholic cathedral and two 
convents, and an undenominational church following the 
Presbyterian form of worship. The Church Missionary Society, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Zanana 
Mission, and the Baptist Mission have branches in the town. 
There are two masonic lodges. Simla also contains the United 
Service Institution of India, and a large club. The Govern- 
ment offices are for the most part arcommodated in large 
blocks of buildings: and a town hall contains a theatre, 
reading-room, and ball-room. \nnandale, the Simla cricket 
ground and racecourse, has recently been greatly enlarged. 
The municipality was created in 1850. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902~3 averaged 4-2 lakhs. and the 
expenditure 4-1 lakhs. The income in 1903-4 Was 5-5 lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (1-7 lakhs), taxes on houses and 
lands (1-3 lakhs), municipal property und fines, &e. (Ry. 51.090), 
and loans from Government (R-. 30,000). The expenditure 
of 5-4 lakhs included: general administration (Rs, 57,099), 
watersupply (Rs. Sg.co0), Conservancy (R-. 33,999) hospitals 
and dispensaries (Rs 36.090), publie safety (Re. 37.099), 
public works (1 lakh), interest on lnany (Rs 53,000), and 
repayment of loans (Rs. 64.000). Water 1s supplied to the 
station by a system of water-works constructed at a cost of 
about 6 lakhs, and supposed to be capable of supplying 
a minimum of 300,000 gallons a dav. The supply is not, 
however, sufficient for the rapidly growing needs of the town. 
A drainage system is now being extended at a cost of nearly 
6 lakhs. The consolidated municipal debt amounts to about 
12 lakhs. 

The commerce of Simla consists chiefly in the supply 0: 
necessaries to the sununer visitors and their dependint-, but 
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the town is also an exerefc7 tor the trade with China and Tibet 
mentioned in the article on SmLA DPusrricr. There are a 
large number of European shups, and four banks. The 
chief exports of the town are beer and spits, there being 
two breweries and one distillery. 

The chief educational institutions are the Bishop Cotton 
School, a public school for European boys founded by Bishop 
Cotton in 1866 in thanksgiving for the deliverance of the 
British in India during the Mutiny of 1857: the Auckland 
high school for girls; the Christ Church day schools for boys 
and girls; two convent schouls and a convent orphanage ; the 
Mayo Orphanage for European and Eurasian orphan girls ; and 
a municipal high schoul. The two chief medical institutions 
are the Ripon and Walker Hospitals, the latter founded in 
1902 through the munificence of Sir James Walker, C.LE., 
as a hospital for Europeans. 

Solon.—Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab, situated 
in 30° 55’ N. and 77° 7’ E., on the southern slope of the Krol 
mountain, on the cart-road between Kalka and Simla, 30 miles 
from the latter station. Ground was acquired for a rifle range 
in 1863-4, and barracks were afterwards erected. Solon is the 
head-quarters of a British infantry regiment during the hot 
season. Population (March, rgor). 6r. 
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Jullundur Division (/ila.ddur)—A Division of the 
Punjab, stretchin, from the burders of Tibet on the nurth-east 


across the valleys of the Upper Beas and the Sutle] to the 
herders of the Bikaner desert on the south-west. Tr hes 
between 29° 55’ and 32° 59’ N. and 73° 52’ and 78° 42’ E 
‘The Commissioner's head-quarters ure at the town of Jullundur. 
The Division comprises all varieties of scene and soil, from the 
tumbled masses of the Outer Himalayas, in Kula and Kangra, 
to the fertile plains of Jullundur or the arid tracts of Ferose 
pore. The population incrcased from 3,787,945 In 1881 to 
4,217,670 in 1891, and to 4,306.062 m roor. The area is 
19,420 square miles, and the density of population 222 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 209 for the Province as 
a whole [In 1901 Hindus formed 52 per cent. of the popula 
tion (2,242,490), while other religions included 1,457,103 
Muhammadans, 591,437 Sikhs, 5,562 Jains, 4,176 Buddhists, 
33 Parsis, and 5,766 Christians (of whom 1,919 were natives). 
The Division contains five Districts, as shown below :— 


| : Area ' P } Lanirevenur ar 

: District. | in square» Pupwation CESSES THOR GIN 

; | mules (igo thousands of rupees, 

! 1 d u 

[een BD Sail heer hn iit 

{ Kangra F 1973 

| Hoshiarpur oo 16.41 

» Jullundar . é ; vio 
Ludhiana 12,42 
Ferevepore L427 

Total 1.410 4.3060 662 TIAaS 


Of these, Kangra lies entirely in the hills, sloping away to the 
submontane Jistrict of Hoshiarpur. Vhe rest le in the plains. 
‘The Division contains 6.415 villages and 37 towns, of which 
the following had in ryor a population exceeding 20,000 ° 
JULLUNDUR (67,735), FRROZEPORE (49.340), and LUDHIANA 
(48,649). Besides the administrative charge of these British 
Districts the Commissioner has political control over five 
Native States, which are shown on the next page, with their 
area and population. 
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The total population of these Native States increased from 
620,293 in 1881 to 7ou,Sir in ryt, and 745.490 in gor, of 
whom 524% per cent. are Findus (392,148), while other religions 
include 245,493 Muhammacdui, ro5.304 Sikhs, r.y93 Jains, 
373 Buddhists, 4 Parsi, and 65 Christians. The density of 
the population is 244 persons per square mile. ‘The States 
contain 1,053 villayes and 12 towns, of which MAner Rotia 
(21,122) alone exceeds 29,009 persons. 


{0 Areain : Population: 
| State. lsquare miles ¢ 0 truor 
\ a pee n, uae oh fete | 

; | 
| Kaporthala se ee 630 | 3t4.35t 
| Mandi F ‘ 1,200 & Se aO4gs 
i MAalerKotl oo... sr | se s08 
"Saket . . ; : 422 | BB676 | 
| Faridket : - S42 124,912 | 
| Total Mosy | 745490 | 


Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and Jullundur are the only towns of 
commercial importance, while Kangra and Jawala Mukht are 
famous for their religious associations. The Division practi- 
cally corresponds to the ancient Hindu kingdom of Trigartta. 
Kangra fort has been many times besieged, while more recent 
battlefields are tho-e of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon in the first sikh War (1845). 

Kangra District.-—North-casternniost District of the 
Jullundur Division, Punjab, lying between 31° 21% and 32° 
59° N., and 75° 37 and 78° 42’ E., with an estimated area 
of 9,978 square miles. Tk ws bounded on the north-west by 
Chamba State; on the north by Kashmir territory ; on the 
east by Tibet; on the south-east by Bashahr State ; on the 
south by the Kotyarh villages of Simla District. and by the 
States of Kumhiarsain, Sangri, Suket, Mandi, and Bilaspur ; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur ; and on the 
west by Gurdaspur. It stretches eastwards from the plains of 
the Bari and Jullundur Do&bs across the Himalayan ranges 
to the borders of Tibet, and comprises two distinct tracts 
which lie on either side of the Outer Himalayas and present 
very diverse natural features. Of these two tracts the western 
block, which constitutes Kangra proper, is described in thi- 
artidle. This portion, which lies south of the Dhaola Dhar 
range of the Outer Himilayas, consists of an irregular triangle, 
whose base les upon the Hoshiirpur border, while the Native 
States of Chamba and Mandi constrict its upper portion to 
a narrow neck, known as Bangahal, at one point less than 
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to miles in width. Beyond this, the eastern block expands 
ence more like an hour-glass, and embraces the Kult sub- 
division, which comprises the /aAsidés of KuLt and SarAy and 
the mid-Himalayan cantons of LAnUL and Spitt, each of which 
merits separate description. 

Of the total estimated area of 9,978 square miles, 2.939 are 
in Kangra proper. This is the more important part of the 
District as regards population and cultivation, and comprises 
two wide and fertile valleys. The Kangra valley lies between 
the Dhaola Dhar and the long tregular mass of lower huls 
which run, almost parallel to the Dhaola Dhar, from north- 
west to south-south-east. The second valley runs between 
these hills and the Sola Singhi range, and thus lies parallel to 
the Kangra valley. On the north-west the District includes 
the outlying spurs which form the northern continuation of the 
Sola Singhi, running down to the banks of the Beds and Chakki, 
and it also embraces the western slopes of that range to the 
south. The Kangra valley is famous for its beauty, the charm 
lying not so much in the rich cultivation and perpetual verdure 
of the valley itself as in the constant yet cver-changing view of 
the Dhaola Dhar, whose snowy peaks rise sheer above the 
valley, sometimes to 13,000 feet, and present a different phase 
of beauty at each turn in the road. The écdeea of Bangahal 
forms the connecting link between Kangra proper and Kuli. 
and is divided by the Dhaola Dhar into two parts: to the north 
Bari. or Greater Banyahal, and to the south Chhota or Lesser 
Bangihal. 

Although the general trend of the three main ranges which 
enclose the valleys of Kangra proper i from north-west to 
south-east-by-south, its one great river. the Beas. flows through 
this part of the District from east to west. Entering the centre 
of its eastern border at the southern head of the Kangra vailes, 
it runs past Sujinpur Tira in a narrow gorge throuh the 
central mass of hulls, flowing westwards with a southerly tread 
as far as Nadaun. Thence it turns sharply to the north-west, 
flowing through the valley past Dera Gopipur: and gradually 
winding westward, it passes between the northern slopes of the 
Sola Singhi range and the hills forming it conunuation to 
the north. The remainder of the District 1s singularly devoid 
of yreat streams. The Kangra valley is drained by several 
torrents into the Beis, the principal of these flowing in deep 
gorges through the central hills. 

All three facies of the stratified rocks of the HimAalayis are 
to be found. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan zone is re pte- 
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sented by a series of beds extending in aye from Cambrian to 
Cretaceous ; this is separated from the central zone by the 
granite range between Spiti and Kula. The rocks of the 
central zone consist of slates, conglomerate, and limestone, 
representing the infra-Blaini and overlying systems of the Simla 
area. Still farther to the south the third or sub-Himilayan 
zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmiir series) of Lower 
Tertiary age, and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to 
the Upper TVertiary Siwalik series. The slate or quartz-mica- 
schist of the central zone 1s fissile, and of considerable value 
for roofing purposes ; it is quarried at and round Kanhiira. 
Gypsum occurs in large quantity in Lower Spiti.? 

The main valley is the chief Siwalik tract in the Province, 
but its flora is unfortunately little known. An important 
feature is the existence of considerable forests of the chir 
(Pinus longifolia), at comparatively low elevations. Kult (or 
the upper valley of the Beds) has a rich temperate flora at the 
higher elevations ; in the lower valleys and in Outer Saraj (on 
the right bank of the Sutlej) the vegetation is largely sub- 
tropical, with a considerable western element, including 
Clematis orientalis, a wild olive, &c. The flora of British 
LautL, the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenab valley, and Spiti, are 
entirely Tibetan. 

The forests of Kangra [District used to abound in game of 
all descriptions ; and of the larger animals, leopards, bears, 
hyenas, wolves, and various kinds of deer are still fairly 
common. ‘Tigers visit the District occasionally, but are 
not indigenous to these hills. The ibex is found in Lahul, 
Spiti, Kula, and Bara Bangahal ; and the musk deer in Kuli 
and on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar. The wild hog is 
common im many forests in the lower ranges. Of smaller 
quadrupeds, the badger, porcupine, pangolin, and otter are 
commonly found. JTifferent species of wild cat, the flying 
squirrel, hare, and marmot abound in the hills. The bird-life 
of both hill and plain is richly represented ; and though game 
is not very abundant, many species are found. These include 
several varieties of pheasant, among them the mond/ and argus, 
the white-crested pheasant, and the red jungle-fowl which is 
common in the lower valleys. Of partridges many species are 


* Medhectt,* The Sub-Himalayan Kanges between the Ganges an] Ravi,’ 
emir s, Geolegt al Surzey of India, vol. iii, part ii; Stoliczka, ¢ Sections 
across the North-West Humilayas,”’ dh moirs, Geolosical Survey of India, 
vol. ¥. parti; Hayden. ‘Geologs of Spiti’ Memoirs, Geologtcgl Survey of 
/ndta vol, xxxvi, part i. 
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found, from the common grey partridge of the plains to the 
snow partridge of the Upper Himalayas. Quail and snipe 
sometimes visit the District in considerable numbers. Ducks, 
geese, and other water-birds are seen upon the Beds at the 
beginning and end of summer. Fishing is not carried on to 
any great extent. Thirty-six fisheries are leased to contractors, 
mostly on the Beds, only a few being in the lower parts of the 
hill torrents. 

The mean temperature at Kangra town is returned as 53° in 
winter, 70° in spring, 80° in summer, and 68° in autumn. The 
temperature of the southern portion of Kangra proper is much 
higher than this, while that of the inhabited parts of the 
Dhaola Dhar is about 8° lower. Endemic diseases include 
fever and goitre. The widespread cultivation of rice, by which 
the whole Kangra valley is converted into a swamp, has a very 
prejudicial effect upon health. 

The raintall varies remarkably in different parts. The 
average annual fall exceeds 7o inches: along the side of the 
Dhaola Dhar it amounts to over 100: while ro miles off it falls 
to about yo. and in the southern parts to about 50. Bard 
Bangihal, which is on the north side of the Dhaola Dhar. bas 
a climate of its own. ‘Lhe clouds exhaust themselves on the 
south side of the great range: and two or three weeks of mist 
and drizzle represent the monsoon. The rainfall in Kult is 
similarly much less than that of Kangra proper, averaging from 
30 to 40 inches, while Lahul and Spiti are almost rainiess. 

A disastrous earthquake occurred on April 4, 1905. About 
20,000 human beings perished. the toss of life being heaviest 
in the Kangra and Palumpur faAsi/s. The station of Dharm- 
sila and the town of Kangra were destroved. The tort and 
temples at Kangra reecived urreparable damageu, and many other 
buildings of archacological interest were more or Jess injured. 

The hil, of Kéngra proper have formed for many centuries 
the dominions of numerous petty princes. all of whom traced 
therr deseent to the ancient Katoch (Rajput) kings of Jul- 
lundur. According to the mythical chronolosy of the Maha- 
bhirata, their dynasty first cstablished itself ino the country 
between the Sutlej and the Beds 1.500 years before the 
Christian era. In the seventh century a.b., Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the Jullundur monarchy still 
undivided. At some later period, perhaps that of the Muham- 
madan invasion, the Katoch princes were driven into the hills, 
where Kangra already existed as one of their chief fortresses 
and their restricted dominions appear afterwards to have fallen 
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asunder into several minor principalities. Of these, Nurpur, Stba, 
Goler, Bangahal, and Kangra are included in Kangra proper. 
In spite of constant invasions, the litthe Hindu kinydoms, secure 
within their Himalayan glens, long held out against the agyres- 
sive Muhammadan power. In rooy the nehes of the Nagarkot 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmtd of Ghazni, who 
defeated the Hindu princes at Peshdwar, seized the fort of 
Kangra, and plundered the shrine of an immense booty in gold, 
silver, and jewels. But thirty-five years later the mountaineers 
tose against the Muhammadan garrison, besiexed and retook 
the fort, with the assistance of the Raja of Delhi, and set up 
a facsimile of the tmage which Mahmud had carried away. 
From this time Kingra does not reappear in general history 
till 1360, when the emperor Firoz Tughlak again led a force 
against it. The Raja gave in his submission, and was _per- 
mitted to retain his dominions; but the Muhammadans once 
more plundered the temple, and dispatched the famous image 
to Mecca, where it was cast upon the high road to be trodden 
under the feet of the faithful. 

Two hundred years later, in 1556, Akbar commanded in 
person an expedition into the hills, and succeeded in per- 
manently occupying the fort of Kangra. The fruitful valley 
became an imperial demesne, and only the barren hills 
remained in the possession of the native chiefs. In the 
graphic language of Akbar’s famous minister, Todar Mal, ‘he 
cut off the meat and left the bones.’ Yet the remoteness of 
the imperial capital and the natural strength of the mountain 
fastnesses encouraged the Rajput princes to rebel; and it was 
not until after the imperial forces had been twice repulsed that 
the fort of Kangra was starved into surrender tou an army com- 
manded by prince Khurram in person (1620). On the last 
occasion twenty-two chieftains promised obedience and tribute, 
and agreed to send hostages to Agra. At one time Jahangir 
intended to build a summer residence in the valley, and the 
site of the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of 
the village of Gargari. Probably the superior attractions of 
Kashmir, which the emperor shortly afterwards visited, led to 
the abandonment of his design. At the accession of Shah 
Jahan the hill Rajaés had quietly settled down into the posi- 
tion of tributaries, and the commands of the empcror were 
received and executed with ready obedience. Letters patent 
(sanads) are still extant, issued between the reigns of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various judicial and 
revenue Offices, such as that of Ads?7, Adnungo, or chaudhri. In 
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some instances the present representatives of the family con- 
tinue to enjoy privileges and powers conferred on their 
ancestors by the Mughal emperors, the honorary appellation 
being retained even where the duties have become obsolete. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill 
princes appear on the whole to have been treated liberally. 
They still enjoyed a considerable share of power, and ruled 
unmolested over the extensive tracts which yet remained to 
them. They built fort. waged war upon each other, and 
wielded the functions of petty sovereigns. On the denise of 
a chief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, and received 
a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dress from .A\pra 
or Delhi. ‘The loyalty of the hill Rajas appears to have won 
the favour and confidence of their conquerors, and they were 
frequently deputed on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to 
places of high trust in the service of the empire. ‘Thus in the 
time of Shih Jahan (1646), Jagat Chand, Raja of Nurpur, at 
the head of 14,000 Rajputs, raised in his own country, con- 
ducted a most difficult but successful enterprise against the 
Uzbeks of Balkh and Badakhshin. Again, in the early part of 
the reign of \urangzeb (1061). R4ja Mandhata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand, was deputed to the charge of Biimian and 
Ghorband on the western frontier of the Mughal empire, eight 
days’ journey beyond the city of Kabul. Twenty years later 
he was a second time appointed to this honourable post, and 
created a mansabdar of 2,000 horse. In later days (1758), 
Raja Ghamand Chand of Kangra was appointed governor of 
the Jullundur Dob and the hill country between the Sutlej 
and Ravi. 

In 1752 the Katoch principalities nominally formed part of 
the territories ceded to Ahmad shah Durrani by the declining 
Delhi court. But the native chiettains, emboldened by the 
prevailing anarchy, resumed their practical independence, 
and left Httle to the Durrani monarch or the deputy who still 
held the isolated fort of Kangra for the Mughal empire. In 
1774 the Sikh chieftain, Jat Singh, obtained the fort by strata- 
gem, but relinquished it in 1785 to Sansar Chand, the legin- 
mate Rajput prince of Kangra, to whom the State was thus 
restored about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 
This prince, by his vigorous measures, made himself supreme 
throughout the whole Katoch country, and levied tribute from 
his fellow chieftains in all the neighbouring States. Every 
year, on fixed occasions, these princes were obliged to attend 
his court, and to accompany him with their contingents 
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wherever he undertook a military e\pedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his 
name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of 
his race. He found himself unable, however, to cope with the 
Sikhs, and two descents upon the Sikh possessions in the 
plains, in r803 and 1804, were repelled by Ranjit Singh. In 
1805 Sansar Chand attacked the hill State of Bilaspur (Kahlir), 
which called in the dangerous aid of the Gurkhas, already 
masters of the wide tract between the Gogra and the Sutlej. 
The Gurkhas responded by crossing the latter river and 
attacking the Katochs at Mahal Mori, in May, 1806. The 
invaders gained a complete victory, overran a large part of the 
hill country of Kangra, and kept up a constant warfare with 
the Rajput chieftains who still retained the remainder. The 
people fled as refugees to the plains, while the minor princes 
aggravated the general disorder by acts of anarchy on their 
own account. The horrors of the Gurkha invasion still burn 
in the memories of the people. The country ran with blood, 
not a blade of cultivation was to be seen, and grass grew and 
tigers whelped in the streets of the deserted towns. At length, 
after three years of anarchy, Sansér Chand determined to 
invoke the assistance of the Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, always 
ready to seize upon every opportunity for aggression, entered 
Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August, 1809. 
After a long and furious contest, the Maharaja was successful, 
and the Gurkhas abandoned their conquests beyond the Sutlej. 
Ranjit Singh at first guaranteed to Sansir Chand the posses- 
sion of all his dominions except the fort of Kangra and 66 vil- 
lages, allotted for the support of the garrison ; but he gradually 
made encroachments upon all the hill chieftains. Sansar 
Chand died in 1824, an obsequious tributary of Lahore. His 
son, Anrudh Chand, succeeded him, but after a reign of four 
years abandoned his throne, and retired to Hardwéar, rather 
than submit to a demand from Ranjit Singh for the hand of 
his sister in marriage to a son of the Sikh minister Dhian 
Singh. Immediately after Anrudh’s flight in 1828, Ranjit 
Singh attached the whole of his territory, and the last portion 
of the once powerful Kangra State came finally into the 
possession of the Sikhs. 

Kangra passed to the British at the end of the first Sikh War 
in 1846, but the commandant of the fort held out for some 
time on his own account. When the Multin insurrection 
broke out in April, 1848, emissaries from the plains incited 
the hill chieftains to revolt ; and at the end of August in the 
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same year, Ram Singh, a Pathania Rajput, collected a band 
of adventurers and threw himself into the fort of Shahpur. 
Shortly afterwards, the Katoch chief rebelled in the eastern 
extremity of the District, and was soon followed by the Rajas 
of Jaswin and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrama 
Singh. The revolt, however. was speedily suppressed; and 
after the victory of Gujrat, the insurgent chiefs received sen- 
tence of banishment to Almora, while Kangra subsided quietly 
into a British District. After the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857, some disturbances took place in the Kula subdivision ; 
but the vigorous measures of precaution adupted by the local 
authoritics, and the summary execution of the six ringleaders 
and imprisonment of others on the occasion of the first overt 
act of rebellion, effectually subdued any tendency to lawless- 
ness. The disarming of the native troops in the forts of 
Kangra and Nirpur was effected quietly and without oppo- 
sition. Nothing has since occurred to disturb the peace of 
the District. 

Few Districts are richer in antiquities than Kangra. The Archaco- 
inscription at PATHYAR is assigned to the third century p.c., !°8Y 
and that at KanHIARA to the second century a.p. It is impos- 
sible to fix the date of the famous fort at KANGRA ‘Town. 
A temple in it was plundered by Mahmiid of Ghazni in too9, 
and an imperfectly legible rock-inscription, formerly outside 
one of the gates of the fort and now in the Lahore Museum, 
is assigned to a period at least 400 years earlier. ‘The small 
temple of Indreswara at Kangra dates from the ninth century. 
The beautiful shrine of Baijnath at Kiragrama was until 
recently attributed to the same period, but recent investiga- 
tions point to a date three or four centuries later. The present 
temple of Bajreswari Devi at Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra, is 
a modern structure, but it conceals the remains of an earlier 
building, supposed to date from 1440. It has acquired a 
repute, to which it is not entitled, as the successor of the 
temple that was sacked by Mahmiid. Remains found at 
K4ngra prove that it was once a considerable Jain centre. 

| The fort at NOrpuR, built in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, contains a curious wooden temple; and in 1886 a 
temple of much earlier date, with sculptures unlike anything 
hitherto found in the Punjab, was unearthed. At Masrur, in 
the Dehra ¢afsi/, are some rock-temples of uncertain date. In 
the Kalu valley, the principal objects of antiquarian interest 
are the temples of Bajaura. One of them, probably the older 
of the two, has been partially freed from the debris and 
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boulders in which it was buried. The other, which shows 
traces of Buddhist workmanship, and dates from the eleventh 
century, is decorated with carvings of great beauty. The fort 
and temples of Kangra town received irreparable damage in 
the earthquake of rg05. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations 
was: (1868) 743,882, (1881) 730,845, (18g1) 763,030, and 
(tg0r) 768,124, dwelling in 3 towns and 715 villages. It ts 
divided into the seven /a/si/s of KANGRA, NTRPUR, Hamir- 
pur, Dera Goprpur, PALaMptur, Kutt, and Saray; of which 
the first five are in Kangra proper, the two last forming the 
Kult subdivision. The head-quarters of these are at the places 
from which each 1s named, except in the case of Kulu and 
Saraj, whose head-quarters are at Sultanpur and Banjar respec- 
tively. ‘Lhe towns are the municipalities of DHARMSALA, the 
head-quarters of the District, KANGRa, and NURPUR. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in Igol :— 
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Nore.—The figures for the areas of /ahs7/, are taken from revenue returns. The 
total Tstrict are, aisthat givenin the Census Report. 

* These figures are taken trom the Census Report of 1901, but the correct number 
of villages 18 now 714, the number for the Kula and Saray tahsils being 67 


In Kangra proper Hindus number 608,252, or 94 per cent. 
of the total: Muhammadans, 38,685, or 6 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
1,199. Owing to the vast tracts of uncultivable hill-side, the 
density of the population is only 77 persons per square mile, 
varying from 300 in the Palampur /adsi/ to 65-4 in Kula; but 
if the cultivated area alone be considered, the density is 834, 
almost the highest in the Province. The people speak a great 
variety of dialects of the group of languages classed together as 
Pahari, or the language of the hills. 

The distinguishing feature in the population is the enormous 
preponderance of the Hindu over the Muhammadan element, 
the latter beiny represented only by isolated colonies of immi- 
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grants, while the mass of the people has preserved its ancient 
faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. This circum- 
stance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes—their castes, divisions, and customs. 

The Brahmans (109,000) number nearly one-seventh of the 
total population. Almost without exception, they profess them- 
selves to belong to the wreat Saraswat family, but recognize an 
unfinity of internal subdivisions, The first distinction to be 
drawn is that between Brabmans whe follow, and Brahmans 
who abstun from, agriculture. Those who have restricted 
themselyes to the legitimate pursuits of the caste are con- 
sidered to be pure Brahmans; while others are no longer 
held in the same reverence by the people at large. 

The Rajputs number even more than the Brahmans, 
154,000 people returning this honourable name. ‘The Katoch 
Rajas boast the bluest blood in India, and their prejudices 
and caste restrictions are those of a thousand years ago. “The 
Katoch clan is a small one, numbering only 4.000. The Rathis 
(51,000) constitute the higher of the two great agricultural 
Classes of the valley, and are found chiefly in the Nurpur and 
Hamirpur faAsi/s. Vhe other is the Ghirths (120,000), who 
are Stdras by status. In all level and irrigated tracts, wherever 
the soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; 
while in the poorer uplands, where the crops are scanty and 
the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband- 
man, the Rathis predominate. It iy as rare to find a Rathi 
in the valleys as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded hills. 
Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations created by the different 
localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phy- 
siognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust 
and handsome race: their features are regular and well- 
defined, their colour usually fair, and ther limbs athletic, 
as if exercised and mvigorated by the stubborn soil upon 
which thar Jot is thrown. Qn the other hand, the Ghirth 
is dark and coarse-featured : his body as stuntcd and sickly, 
and goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race. “The Rathis 
are attentive and careful agriculturists . their women take little 
or no part in the labours of the field. The Ghirths predomi- 
nate in the valleys of Palam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dan or Haripur valley, and are 
scattered elsewhere in every part of the District, generally 
possessing the richest lands and the most open spots in the 
hilly. They are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. 
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Among the religious orders in the hills, the most remark- 
able are the Gosains (1,000), who are found principally in the 
neighbourhood of Nadaun and Jawala Mukhi, but are also 
scattered in small numbers throughout the District. Many 
of them are capitalists and traders in the hills, and they are 
an enterprising and sagacious tribe. By the rules of their 
caste retail trade is interdicted, and their dealings are exclu- 
sively wholesale. Thus they possess almost a monopoly of the 
trade in opium, which they buy up in Kula and carry down to 
the plains of the Punjab. They speculate also in charas, shawl- 
wool, and cloth. Their transactions extend as far as Hyderabad 
in the Deccan, and, indeed, over the whole of India, 

Amony the hill tribes the most prominent are the Gaddis 
(9,000). Some have wandered down into the valleys which 
skirt the base of the Dhaola Dhar, but the great majority live 
on the heights above. They are found from an elevation of 
3,500 Or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet, above which altitude there 
is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition of descent 
from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their ances- 
tors fled from the open country to escape the horrors of the 
Musalmdn invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which 
were at that period almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is 
a generic name under which are included Brahmans and Khat- 
tris, with a few Rajputs, Rathis, and Thakurs. ‘The majority, 
however, are Khattris. Besides the Gosains, the commercial 
castes are the Khattris (7,000) and Siids (6,000). Of the 
menial castes the Chamars (leather-workers) are the most 
numerous (57,000). About 77 per cent. of the population 
are returned as agricultural. 

The Church Missionary Society has a station at Kangra 
town, founded in 1854, with a branch establishment at 
Dharmsala; and there is also a station of the Moravian 
Mission at Kyelang in Lahul, founded in 1857, and one of 
the American United Presbyterian Mission in Saraj. The 
District in 1901 contained 203 native Christians. 

In the Kangra fahsi/ the subsoil rests on beds of large 
boulders which have been washed down from the main ranges, 
and the upper stratum, consisting of disintegrated granite 
mixed with detritus from later formations, is exceedingly fertile. 
In the neighbourhood of the secondary ranges the soil, though 
of excellent quality, 1s less rich, being composed of stiff marls 
mixed with sand, which form a hght fertile mould, easily 
broken up and free from stones. A third variety of soil is 
found wherever the Tertiary formation appears: it is a cold 
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reddish clay of small fertility, containing a quality of loose 
water-worn pebbles ; there are few trees in this soil, and its 
products are limited to gram and the poorer kinds of pulse, 
while in the first two descriptions the hill-sides are well forested 
and every kind of crop can be grown. ‘The cultivated area 
is divided into fields generally unenclosed, but in some parts 
surrounded by hedges or stone walls. In the Kangra valley, 
where rice cultivation prevails, the fields descend in successive 
terraces levelled and embanked, and where the slope of the 
land iy rapid they are often no bigger than a billiard table: 
in the west of the Dera and Nurpur ¢a/si/s, where the country 
is less broken, the fields are larger in size, and the broad 
sloping fields, red soil, and thick green hedges are charmingly 
suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. In many parts, and 
notably in the Kangra valley, wide areas bear a double harvest. 

In Kul proper the elevation is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the nature of the crops sown, a few villages lying as 
low as 3,000 feet and some as high as 9,000. In both Kangra 
and Kula proper the sowing time varies with the elevation, 
the spring crop being sown from September to December 
and the autumn crop from April to July. The whole of 
Lahul and Spit: is covered with snow from December to the 
end of April, and sowings begin as soon as the land is clear. 
For the District as a whole the autumn crop is the most 
important, occupying 53 per cent. of the area cropped in 
1903-4. 

The land is held, not as in the plains by more or less 
organized village communities, but by individual holders whose 
rights originated in a grant by a Raja of a myht of tenancy 
in the royal domains. In Kuli only forest and cultivable 
and cultivated lands have been measured, amounting to 1,342 
square miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1yo3—4 Is 3.857 square miles, as shown below :— 


Tahsil. | Total | Cuiusated Tin gated ; orca Vorest * 
Kangra i 429 | 102 ; a3. of 3 2b4 
| Palampur f 4430} 125 ; 62 | B20 f 239 
Kuli . +! LOS4 | 67 If} 1a, gh3 
daraj i 2 akg gS 2 12 206 | 
Hamirpar -) 602, 234 5 IOI 205 
Dera Gopipur .: 515 1607 260 | 121 136 | 
Ninpur. 7 525 170 22 52 208 
Total 3.857 923 i Ig j 407 25221 


* The revenue returns include only a portion of the forest arca 
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Wheat is the chief crop of the, spring harvest, covering 
342 square mules : barley covered 97 square miles, and gram 
only 42. Maize and rice are the mainstay of the autumn 
harvest, covering 223 and 164 square miles respectively. 
Pulses covered roo square miles. Of the millets, mandal, 
Italian millet, and chéva are the most important. There 
were 6,039 acres under cotton. The tea industry is an im- 
portant one in Kangra, and 15 square miles were under tea, 
There are thirty-four gardens owned by Europeans, and the 
total output is estimated at over a million pounds of tea 
annually ', Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, are 
now largely cultivated in the higher hills; and the fields 
round the Gaddi peasants’ houses, which formerly produced 
maize, wheat, or barley hardly sufficient to feed the families 
which owned them, now yield a very lucrative harvest of 
potatoes. In Kult proper poppy is an important crop, cover- 
ing 2,102 acres. The climate of Kuli is eminently suited 
for the production of all kinds of European fruits and vege- 
tables, and several European planters do a large trade in 
pears and apples. In Lahul barley, wheat, peas, and buck- 
wheat are the principal crops, and in Spiti barley. 

The chief improvements in agriculture have been the in- 
troduction of tea and the potato. The cultivated area increased 
by about 5 per cent. during the ten years ending 1900, owing 
to the efforts of individuals who have broken up waste land 
near their holdings ; but there is no scope for any consider- 
able increase. Loans from Government are not greatly in 
demand, the total amount advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act during the five years ending 1903-4 amounting 
to only Rs. 208. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong, and 
attempts to improve it by the importation of bulls from Hissar 
have not been satisfactory, the lutter being quite unsuited to 
the climate, and unfitted to mate with the small hill cows. 
A few bulls of the Dhanni breed have recently been imported 
from Jhelum District, and it is hoped that they will prove 
more suitable. The Gijars are the only people who make 
a trade of selling milk and g#i, and who keep herds of buffa- 
loes: of these some have a fixed abode in the District and 
pasture their cattle in the adjoining waste, while others move 
with their herds. spending the summer on the high ranges, 
and the winter in the woody parts of the low hills. Buffalo 


‘ This was written before the earthquake of 1905, which had disastrous 
effects on the tea industry. 
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herds are not allowed to move into the Kulti subdivision. 
The cattle of Lahul are a cross between the Tibetan yak 
and the Himalayan breed of cattle. Sheep and goats form 
in Kangra proper the chief support of the pastoral tribe of 
the Gaddis, who move with their flocks, wintering in the 
forests in the low hills, retreating in the spring before the 
heat up the sides of the snowy range, and crossing and getting 
behind it to avoid the heavy rams in the summer. — Large 
flocks are also kept in the Kult) and Sardj deAseés. “There 
are few pomes in the District and not many mules. the ponies 
of Kangra and Kuli proper are poor. but those of Lahul 
and Spiti are known for their hardiness und sureness of foot. 
One pony stallion is maintained by the District board. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 184 square miles, 
or nearly 20 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Irrigation 
is effected entirely by means of channels from the hill streams 
which lead the water along the hill-sides, often by tortuous 
channels constructed and maintained with considerable dith- 
culty, and distribute it over the fields. One of these cuts, 
from the Gaj stream, attains almost the dimensions of a canal, 
and the channels from the Beds ate also important. Most 
of these works were engineered by the people themselves, 
and supply only the fields of the villages by which they were 
constructed; but a few, for the most part constructed by 
the Rajais, water wider areas, and an organized staff for their 
maintenance is kept up by the people without any assistance 
from Government. In Lahul and Spiti cultivation is impos- 
sible without irrigation, and glacier stream are the chief source. 

The forests are of great importance, comprising little short 
of a quarter of the unculuvated area, Under the Forest 
department are 87 square miles of ‘reserved, 2.80q of Pro- 
tected, and 296 of unclassed forests, divided into the two 
Forest divisions of Kangra and Kult. each under a Deputy- 
Conservator. About 4 square miles of unclassed forests are 
under the Deputy-Commuissioner. Several vaneues of bamboo 
cover the lower hilis, the bamboo forests occupying an area 
of 14,000 acres. Jhe produce exported trom the Government 
forests in Kangra proper is mainly cAié (Pines couyifeay and 
bamboo, while deodar is the chief product of Kulu. In 1903-4 
the forest revenue was 2-8 lakhs. 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist both in Kangra 
proper and in Kuli; but, owing chiefly to the want of means 
of carnage, of fuel, and of labuur, they are practically un- 
worked. Iron was smelted for sume years in the Kanara 
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hills, and in 18S2 there were eight mines yielding 90 maunds 
of iron a year; but working ceased entirely in 1897. Ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony have been found, and in Kula 
silver and crystal, while gold in small quantities 1s sometimes 
washed from the sands of the Beis and Parbati; coal, or 
rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quantities. 
A lease of the old Shigri mines in Lahul has recently been 
granted for the purpose of working stibnite and galena. With 
this exception, the only minerals at present worked are slates 
and sandstone for building ; the Kangra Valley Slate Company 
sells 700,000 slates annually, and three other quarries produce 
together about 83,000, the total value exceeding Rs. 50,000. 
Several hot mineral springs near Jawala Mukhi are impreg- 
nated with iodide of potassium and common salt. Hot springs 
occur at several places in Kuli, the most important being 
at Manikarn in the Parbati valley,and at Bashist near the 
source of the Beas. 

The District possesses no factories except for the manu- 
facture of tea, and there are but few hand industries. The 
cotton woven in the villages holds its own against the com- 
petition of European stuffs, but the industry is seriously 
handicapped by the small quantity of cotton grown locally. 
Nurpur used to be a seat of the manufacture of pashmina 
shawls, but the industry hay long been declining; silver 
ornaments and tinsel printed cloths are made at Kangra. 
Baskets are made in the villages of Kangra proper and Kult, 
and blankets in Kult, Lahul, and Spiti. 

The principal exports to the plains consist of rice, tea, 
potatoes, spices, opium, blankets, Aaskmina, wool, chi, honey, 
and beeswax, in return for which are imported wheat, maize, 
gram and othcr pulses, cotton, tobacco, kerosene oil, and ptece- 
goods. The chief centres of the Kangra trade in the plains 
are Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Amritsar, and Pathankot. There is 
a considerable foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand through 
Sultanpur in Kula, the exports being cotton piece-goods, 
indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar, and tea, 
and the imports ponies, borax, charas, raw silk, and wool. The 
principal centres of internal trade are KAnora, Palampur, 
SUIANPUR Tira, JAWALA MtKui, and NUrpur. 

No ratlway traverses the District, thoush one from Pathankot 
tu Palampur was contemplated. The principal roads are the 
Kangra valley cart-road, which connects Palampur and 
Pathankot, with a branch to Dharmsala, and the road from 
Dharmpsila, via Kangra, to Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The 
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former is partly metalled and a mail tonga runs daily. A road 
runs from Palampur to Sultanpur in Kula over the Dulchi 
pass (7,000 feet), which is open summer and winter, going 
on to Simla. Another road runs through Kula, and, crossing 
the Rohtang pass (13,000 feet) into Lahul, forms the main 
route to Leh and Yarkand. Ladakh is reached from Lahul 
over the Bara Lacha (16,250 feet). The usual route to Spits 
is through Lahul and over the Kanzam pass. The total 
length of metalled roads is 56 miles, and of unmetalled roads 
1,073 miles. Of these, all the metalled and 353 miles of the 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. 

Famine is unknown, the abundance of the rainfall always Famine 
assuring a sufficient harvest for the wants of the people, and 
the District was classed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903 
as secure. The area of crops matured in the famine year 
1899-1900 amounted to 69 per cent. of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided Distnet 
by three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, one of es 
whom is in charge of the Kult subdivision and one in charge staff. 
of the District treasury. Kangra proper is divided into the five 
tahsifs of Kangra, Nutrpur, Hamirpur, Dera Gopipur, and 
Palampur, each under a fahsildir and a naib-tahsildar: the 
Kult subdivision, consisting of the Kult se4si/ under a tahsiidir 
and a marb-tahsildar, the Saraj fahs7/ under a narb-tahsildar, 
and the mountainous tracts of Lahul and Spiti, which are 
administered by local officials termed respectively the ‘Adhur 
and xoxo. The ¢hakur of Labul has the powers of a second- 
class magistrate and can decide small civil suits; the xoxo of 
Spiti deals with all classes of criminal cases, but can only 
punish with fine. he criminal administration of Spitt is con- 
ducted under the Spit: Regulauon I of 1873. Two officers of 
the Forest department are stationed in the [istrict. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate 1s respon- Cial 
sible for the crim nal yustice of the District, under the super- Jeske sal 
vision of the Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Sessons aoe 
Division. The subdivisional officer of Kula hears appeals 
from the faAsi/dar of Kult, the xai4-tahsitdir of sSaraj, the 
thikur of Lahul, and the zoxe of Spiti. Civil judicial work in 
Kangra proper is under a District Judge, under the Divisional 
Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. In Kuld the sub- 
divisional officer generally exercises the powers of a District 
Judge, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, if a sentor 
official, is appointed Divisional Judge of Kuli. The only 
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Munsif sits at Kangra, while there are seven honorary magis- 
trates, including the Rajés of Vambigraon, Nadaun, and 
Kutlehr in Kangra proper. The District is remarkably free 
from serious crime. Civil suits are chiefly brought to settle 
questions of inheritance involving the rights 747 se of widows, 
daughters, and distant agnatic relatives. 

The revenue history and conditions differ radically from 
those of the Punjab proper. The hill states, now combined 
into Kangra District, were merely a number of independent 
manors. Each Raji enjoyed full proprietary rights, and was 
a landlord in the ordinary sense of the word, Icasing his land 
at will to individual tenants on separate Aa/as or leases. This 
fact explains the two prominent characteristics of the revenue 
system, its variety and its continuity. Just as, on the one 
hand, the intimate local knowledge of the Rijé and his agent 
enabled them to impose a rent fixed or fluctuating, in cash or 
kind, according to the resources and the needs of each estate, 
so, on the other hand. the conquerors, Mughal and Sikh, 
imposed their tribute on the several Rijas, leaving them to 
devise the source and the method of collection. The Mughals, 
it is true, reserved certain areas as imperial demesnes, and here 
they introduced chaudhris who were responsible both for the 
collection of the revenue and for the continued cultivation of 
the soil. They made no chanye, however, either in assess- 
ménts or in methods of collection. The Rajas depended on 
their land-agents (called variously Adrdir, Adkim, ania, ot 
fusara), and these inturn had under them the 4/77, who 
were responsible for eight or ten villages apiece. The village 
accountant, or Agp74, the keeper of the granary (Lodid/z), with 
constables, messenvers, and forest watchers. made up the 
revenue staff. Every form of assessment was to be found, 
from the division of the actual produce on the threshing-floor 
to permanent cash assessments. 

Ranjit Singh was the first to interfere with the Rajas system. 
He appointed a xézm, or governor of the hill territory, who 
managed not only the revenue, but the whole expenditure also. 
Under him were 4drdirs, who either farmed the revenue of 
ther parganas, or accepted a nominal salary and made what 
they could. The ancient system, however, has survived the 
misrule of the Sikhs. Every field in the valley is clearly 
defined ; and the proportion of its produce payable to Govern- 
ment is so firmly established that, even under the present cash 
assessments, it forms the basis on which the land tevenue is 
distributed among individual cultivators. 
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The first act of the British officers was to apply the village 
system of the plains to the Kangra valley. The tenants, with 
their private cultivating rights, became the proprietary body, 
with joint revenue-paying responsibilities. “The waste, formerly 
regarded as the property of the Rajas. became attached to the 
village Communities as joint common land. The people thus 
gained the income arising from the commen land, which had 
previously been claimed by the state 

A summary settlement was made im 1846 by John Lawrence, 
Commussioner of the Jullundur Dodb, and Tacutenant Lake, 
Assistant Commissioner, based entirely on the sikh rent-roll 
with a reduction of 10 per cent. The first regular settlement, 
made in 1849, reduced the demand on ‘dry* land by 12 per 
cent., maintaining the former assessment on ‘wet’ land. A 
revised settlement, made in 1866-71, had for its object the 
preparation of correct records-of-rights: but the assessment was 
not revised until 889-94, when an increase of rq per cent. 
was announced. Rates varied from Rs. 1-5-4 to R. o-14-7. 
The total demand in 1903-4, including cesses, was about 
to-7 lakhs. The average sue of a proprietary holding is 
zacres. There are a number of large p,zees in the Distier, 
the chef of which are Lambagraon, Nadaun, and Pade siba 
in Kangra proper, and wasi7z Rap: in Kula. 

A system of forced labour known as fegdr was in vogue in 
the Kangra hills until recently, and dates back from remote 
antiquity. All classes who cultivate the soil were bound to 
give, as a condition of the tenure, a portion of their labour for 
the exigencies of state. Under former dynasties the people 
were regularly drafted and sent to work out their period of servi- 
tude wherever the ruler chose. So inveterate had the practice 
become that even artisans, and other classes unconnected 
with the soil, were obliged to devete a portion of their ume to 
the pubhte service. Under the Bntssh Government the custom 
Was maintained for the conveyance of travellers’ luggage and 
the supply of grass and weoel for their camps, but was 
practically abolished in Kangra proper in r584, and in Kuli 
in 186. 

The collections of Jand revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 
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The District contains three municipalities, DHARMSALA, 
KaAncra, and Ntrptr. Outside these, local affairs are man- 
aged by a District board, and by the local boards of Kangra, 
Narpur. Dera Gopipur, Hamirpur, and Pailampur, the areas 
under which correspond with the ¢/a/si/s uf the same names. 
The chief source of their income is the local rate, a cess 
of Rs. 8-5-4 per cent. on the land revenue in Kangra, of 
Rs. 1o-6~8 in Kula, and of Rs. 7—8-10 in the wasir? of Spiti. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,145,000, public works 
being the principal item. 

The District is divided into 15 police stations, 13 in Kangra 
proper and 2 in Kula, and the police force numbers 412 men, 
with gor village watchmen. The Superintendent usually has 
three inspectors under him. The jail at head-quarters contains 
accommodation for 150 prisoners. It has, however, been 
condemned as unsafe, and a new one is in contemplation. 

Kangra stands seventh among the twenty-eight Districts of 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
tgo1 the proportion of literate persons was 4-5 per cent. 
(8-4 males and o-3 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 2,591 in 1880—1, 3,881 in 1890-1, 3,342 in 
1900-1, and 3,852 in 1903-4. In the last year the District con- 
tained 6 secondary and 57 primary (public) schools for boys 
and g for girls, and 3 advanced and 20 elementary (private) 
schouls, with 266 virls in the public and 38 in the private 
schools. The principal educational institution is the high 
schoul ut Palampur, founded in 1868, and maintained by the 
District board. There are 5 middle schools for boys, of which 
2 are Anglo-vernacular; 3 of these are maintained by the 
District board and 2 are aided. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 35,000, of which Ks. 7,000 was 
derived from fees, Rs. 4,000 from Government grants, and 
Ro. 2,000 from subscriptions and endowments. Municipali- 
ties contributed Rs. 4,000, and the balance was paid out of 
District funds. 

Besides the civil hospital at Dharmsala, the District has 
eight outlying dispensaries. In 1904, 739 in-patients and 
101,159 Out-patients were treated, and 1,769 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 as met from District and Rs. 3,000 from muni- 
cipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 Was 
40,825, representing the high proportion of 53 per 1,000 of 
the population. Vaccination is compulsory in Dharmsala. 
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[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer of Kangra Proper (1903). 
A, Anderson, Sefflement Report of Kangra Proper (1897); 
A, H. Diack, Gasetteer of Kuli, Lihul, and Spiti (1897). 
The Kili Dialect of Hindi (1896), and Settlement Report of 
Auli Subdivision (1898). ] 

Kangra Tahsil.— Zuhsi/ of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 54’ and 32° 23’ N. and 76° 8’ and 76° 41’ E., 
with an area of 429 square miles. The ¢z/si/ lics entirely in 
the hills, between the Dhavla Dhar, which separates it from 
Chamba on the north, and the Kalidhir hills on the south. 
The Banganga and the Gaj flow through it in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Beas. The main range of the Dhaola 
Dhar and its spurs are in many places covered with forest. 
The population in 1901 was 126,335, compared with 125,138 
in 1891. It contains the towns of DHaRMSALA (population, 
6,971) and KanGRa (4,746), the head-quarters; and 134 villages, 
of which KanwiAra and Cuart are of archaeological interest. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs. 

Palampur Tahsil.— Za/si/7 of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31° 49° and 32° 29’ N. and 76° 23’ and 
77° 2’ E,, with an area of 443 square miles. The fahsi/ lies 
wholly in the hills, extending from the Dhaola Dhar cn the 
north to the Beds on the south. It 1s traversed by a num- 
ber of tributaries of the Beds. The population in rgor was 
132,955, compared with 129,599 in 1891. It contains 113 
villages, of which Palampur is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2 lakhs. 

Kult Subdivision.—Subdivision of Kangra District, Pun- 
jab, lying between 31° 21’ and 32° 59’ N. and 76° 49° and 
78° 42’ E. It consists of the Kurt and Saray azdsidés and 
the wasiv7s of LAntL and Spirt. The head-quarters are at 
Naor, a residence of the old Rajas. ; 

Lahul.—Himilayan wesirvé or canton of the Kult sub- 
division of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 32° 8’ and 
32° 59° N. and 76° 49’ and 77° 47’ E., with an area of 
2,255 square miles. The population (1gor) is only 7,205, or less 
than 4 persons per square mile. It is separated from Kangra 
and Kult proper on the south, and from Spit: on the east, by 
two mountain ranges which give off southwards the Beads and 
Ravi and eastwards the Spiti river, a tributary of the Sutle] ; 
they culminate at their junction in the Shurgan Tunga or Deo- 
Tibba peak (21,000 feet). On the north Lahul is bounded by 
the Ladakh province of Kashmir, and on the west by Chamba 
State. The Chandra and Bhaga streams rise on the Bara 
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Lacha, or pass (16,500 feet), in the north, and, flowing at first 
in almost opposite directions, unite at Tandi, whence the 
combined waters of the Chandra-Bhaga or Chenib flow into 
Chamba. Between the two rivers. an isolated mass of moun- 
tains attains still greater dimensions, consisting of one almost 
unbroken ice-field, with, at rare intervals, impassable barriers 
of naked rock. South of the highest peak, 21.415 feet above 
the sea, a glacier stretches downward for 12 miles; while east 
and west the hills, though slightly inferior in elevation, still 
reach the limits of the snow-line, and flank the valley on every 
side, except along the narrow outlet of the Chenib. In such 
a waste of rock and ice, villages can be planted only in a 
few comparatively favoured spots, among the lower valleys of 
the Chandra and Bhiaga, from Old Koksar on the former to 
Darcha on the latter river. The remainder of Lahul is com- 
pletely uninhabited, except for a few weeks in summer, when 
the Kangra shepherds bring up their flocks for pasturage. 
Picturesque knots of houses. however, nestle here and there in 
sheltered nooks, amid green irrigated fields made beautiful by 
the exquisite Himalayan flora. The summer is almost rainless, 
but there is heavy snowfall in winter, the whole country being 
covered from December to April. The mean temperature at 
Kardang in the valley of the Bhaga is 29° in December and 59° 
in June. The inhabitants of the valleys of the Chandra and 
Bhaga are Buddhists, and of that of the united’ Chandra-Bhiga 
Hindus. The inhabited portions of the Lahul valley have an 
estimated elevation of 10,000 feet above sea-level. Kangser, 
the highest village, stands at a height of 11,345 feet. The 
principal villages are KyELANG and Kardang on opposite sides 
of the Bhaga, on the trade route between the Kohtang pass 
from Kuli and the Bara Lacha leading into Ladakh. 

The Lahul valley is mentioned as early as the seventh 
century in the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, who notices it under the name of Lo-hu-lo, as a district 
lying north-east of Kula. In the earliest times, it probably 
formed a dependency of the Tibetan kingdom; and on the 
disruption of that kingdom in the tenth century, it seems to 
have been included in the principality of Ladakh. We have 
no information to show the period at which it became inde- 
pendent, though reasons have been adduced for believing that 
that event preceded the reorganization of Ladakh about 1580. 
An epoch of native rule under petty chiefs (Thakurs) ensued, 
during which the various local familes appear to have paid 
tribute to Chamba. Four or five of these families have sur- 
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vived to the present day, and are still in possession of their 
original territuries, which they hold in /dgirv, subject to the 
payment of tribute or vasardna. About the year 1700, the 
supremacy passed to KulG, in the regn of Budh Singh, son 
of Raji Jagat Singh, a contemporary of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangveb. Thenceforward, Lahul followed the fortunes of 
Kulu, until they passed together under Bntish rule in 1846 
Out of a total area of 2,255 square miles, less than 5 square 
miles are returned as under cultivation. Barley forms the 
principal crop, but wheat grows in the lower gluns. Cultva- 
tion depends entirely on small irrigation canals, constructed 
and kept in repair by the village landowners. The grain pro- 
duced does not suffice for local consumption, and is supple- 
mented by imports from Kula. The Lahulis hold in their 
hands the trade between Ladakh and Central Asia on the one 
hand, and Kulti and the Punjab on the other. Collecting the 
merchandise from the north at Patseo, a few miles north of 
Darcha, where a large encampment of traders from Ladakh, 
Central Asia, Tibet, and Kult is formed, they pass annually 
into Kula at the end of summer, driving their ponies and 
donkeys, gotts and sheep. laden with fes4a or shawl-wool, 
borax, and cloth : while on their return journey they bring metal 
vessels, sugar, rice, wheat, tobacco, pepper, ginger, and turmeric. 

The Lahulis keep only a few sheep and goats, as the snow 
lies too long and too deep in the winter for the flocks to live 
out of doors as they do in Ladakh. For a very lony time, 
therefore, the upper ends of the main valleys, which are unin- 
habited, and the grounds high above the villages in the 
inhabited parts, have been utilized by the shepherds of Kangra. 
Chamba, and Kult. The snow begins to diappear in these 
places about the beginning of June: the shepherds do not 
ordinanly enter Lahul before the end of that month, and they 
leave it again early in September, bs which tme the frost is 
keen. and the rainy scason in the Outer Himalayas has come 
toanend. In the fine dry climate of Lahul the sheep cscap: 
foot-rot and other diseases which constantly attack flocks kept 
during the rains on the southern slopes of the Outer Himdiavas. 
The sheep arrive wretchedily thin, but by the time they are 
ready to leave are in splendid condition. 

Lahul is administered by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Kulfi, under whom Thakur Amar Chand, a descendant of the 
old rulers and a magistrate of the second class and a Munsif, 
exercises Considerable local influence. The land revenue, as 
reassessed in rSyt, amounts to Rs. 4,916. 
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Spiti (Pi) —Himialayan wasir? or canton of the Kuli 
subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, lying between 31° 42’ 
and 32° 59° N. and 77° 26’ and 78° 42’ E., with an area of 
2,155 square miles. The population (1gor) is only 3,231, or 
less than 2 persons per square mile.  Spiti is completely 
hemmed in by lofty mountain ranges of an average elevation of 
18,000 feet, which divide it from Lahul on the west, Bashahr 
on the south, Great Tibet on the east, and Ladakh on the 
north. It includes the upper valley of the Spiti river, which, 
rising in the Western Himialayas, at about 16,000 feet, flows 
south-east into Tibet, and thence enters Bashahr at an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet, and ultimately finds its way into the 
Sutlej; the upper valley of the Para river, which also enters 
Tibet and then falls into the Spiti, their united streams 
equalling the Sutle} in volume at their junction with that river; 
the valley of the Isamp, whose waters fall into the Indus; and 
the eastern half of the Upper Chandra valley. Of these four 
valleys, only that of the Spiti is inhabited. The most impor- 
tant tributary of the Spiti river is the Pin, which rises in the 
angle of the mid-Himalayan and M4nirang ranges, and joins 
the Spiti after a course of 45 miles, a short distance above 
Dankar, the principal village of the valley. The mountains of 
Spiti are yet more lofty than in the neighbouring country of 
Lahul. In the Outer Himdlayas is one peak of 23,064 feet, 
and many along the whole line are considerably over 20,000. 
Of the mid-Himalayas, two peaks excved 21,000 feet, and in 
the southern range the Mamrang is 21,646 feet in height. 
From the main ranges transverse lines of mountains project far 
into the valley on either side, leaving in many cases only 
a narrow gorge, through which flows the Spiti river. Even 
these minor ranges contain peaks the height of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,000 feet. The mean elevation of the 
Spiti valley is 12,981 feet above sea-level. Several villages are 
situated at an elevation of upwards of 13,000 feet, and one or 
two as high as 14,000 feet. Scarcely any vegetation clothes 
the bare and rocky mountain slopes; yet the scenery is not 
devoid of a rugged grandeur, while the deep and peculiar 
colour of the crags often gives most picturesque effects to the 
otherwise desolate landscape. Red and yellow predominate in 
the rocks, contrasting finely with the white snowy peaks in the 
background and the deep blue sky overhead. The villages 
stand for the most part on little flat plateaux, above the cliffs 
of the Spiti river ; and their white houses, dotted about among 
the green cultivated plots, affurd rare oases in the desert 
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of stony debris which covers the mountain sides. There is 
practically no rainfall, but the snowfall in wimter is very 
severe. The mean temperature of the Upper Spiti valley is 
17° in January and 60° in July. 

The history of Spitt commences with the first formation of 
the kingdom of Ladakh, after which event the valley seems for 
a while to have been separated from that government. and 
attached to some other short-lived Tibetan principality. 
About 1630 it fell into the hands of Sinagi Nanigyal, king 
of Ladakh, who allotted it to his third son, Tenchboy. Soon 
afterwards, it became a part of the Guge principality, which 
lay to the east, in what is now Chinese Tibet; and it did not 
again come under the dominion of Ladakh till about 1720. 
In that year the king of Ladakh, at the conclusion of a war 
with Guge and Lhasa, married the daughter of the Tibetan 
commander, and received Spiti as her dower. Thenceforward 
the valley remained a province of Ladakh ; but, from its remote 
and inaccessible position, it was practically left for the most part 
to govern itself, the official sent from Leh usually disappearing 
as soon as the harvest had been gathered in and the scanty re- 
venue collected. Spiti was always huble to be harried by foravs : 
but the people, being an unwarlike race. preferred the payment 
of blackmail to the armed defence of their barren valley. 

After the Sikhs annexed the neighbouring principality of 
KUL in 1841, they dispatched a force to plunder Spiti. The 
inhabitants, in accordance with their usual tactics, retreated 
into the mountains, and left their houses and monasteries to 
be plundered and burnt. ‘The Sikhs retired as soon as they 
had taken everything upon which they could lay hands, and 
did not attempt to annex the valley to Kula, or to separate it 
from Ladikh. In 1846, however, on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States to the British after the first Sikh War, the Govern- 
ment, with the object of securing a road to the wool districts 
of Chang Thang, added Spiti to Kult, giving other terntory 
in exchange to the Maharaja of Kashmir. In the same vear, 
Captain (afterwards Sir A.) Cunningham and Mr. Vans Agnew 
demarcated the boundary between Spiu, Ladakh, and Chinese 
Tibet. Since that date, the valley has been peacefully governed 
by the native hereditary ruler or vexo, supported by the Assts- 
tant Commissioner of Kula. The xong is assisted by five elders 
or gatfos, and practically manages all the internal affairs of 
the canton in accordance with the Spiti Regulation (No. I 
of 1873). The British codes are not applicable to sputi, 
unless specially extended, 
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The people are Tartars by race and Buddhist by religion, 
and e\tensive munasteries often crown the lower ridues over- 
hanging the villages. The principal and nchest monastery is 
at Ki: that of Tangitt receives members of the vevo's family ; 
while at Dankhar is a less important monastery. The monks 
of these three all belong to the celibate Gelukpa sect. At Pin 
iy a smaller monastery, belonging to the Dukhpa sect, which 
permits marriage, and the descendants of its inmates still 
practise singing and dancing as allowed by their founder. 
Talo contains an extensive dimdsaraz, built by the gods in a 
single night. <A» this was not constructed by Buddhists, it does 
not rank as a monastery (gevfa). Tt possesses a remarkable 
collection of nearly Hfe-size idols, and one of Chamba 16 feet 
high. Unlike the guafas, which are all built on lofty eminences, 
it stands on a level spot and contains about 300 monks, 
The monasteries, which are endowed by tithes of grain (fu) 
levied from every field, are extensive buildings, standing apart 
from the villages. In the centre of the pile are the public 
rooms, consisting of chapels, refectories, and storerooms ; 
round them are clustered the separate cells in which the 
monks live. Each landholder’s family has its particular /asha 
or cell in the monastery to which it is hereditarily attached ; 
and in this all the monk» of the family—uncles, nephews, and 
brothers—may be found living together. The monks ordinarily 
mess in these separate quarters, and keep their books, clothes, 
cooking utensils, and other private property in them, Some 
mess singly, others two or three together. .\ boy monk, if he 
has nu uncle to look after him, ty made a pupil to some old 
monk, and lives:in his cell; there are gencrally two or three 
chapels—one for winter, another for summer, and a third 
perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head dima. 

The monks meet in the chapel to perfurm the services, 
which ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books: 
a sentence is read out and then repeated by the whole con- 
gregation. Narrow carpets are laid lengthways on the floor 
of the chapel, one tor each monk; each has his allotted place, 
and a special position is assigned to the reader ; the abbot sits 
on a special seat of honour, raised a little above the common 
level of the floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down 
the centre, which is separated from the sides by rows of wooden 
pillars. .\t the far end is the altar, consisting of a row of large 
coloured figures, the images of the avafar or incarnation of 
Buddha of the present age, of the commyg avadir of the next 
age, and of the guris Rimbochi, A\tisha, and other saints. In 
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some chapels a number of small brass images from China are 
ranged on shelves on one side of the altar, and on the other 
stands a bookcase full of the sacred books, which are bundles 
of loose sheets printed from engraved slabs in the fashion 
which has been in use in Tibet for many centuries. The 
walls all round the chapel are painted with figures of male 
or female divinities, saints, and demons, or hung with pictures 
on cloth with silk borders; similar pictures on cloth are also 
suspended across the cbapel on ropes. The best pictures are 
brought from Great Tibet as presents to the monastery by 
monks who return from taking the deuree of gefavy at Lhasa, 
or who have been living for some years in one of the monas- 
teres of that country. They are painted in a very quaint and 
conventional style, but with considerable power of drawing and 
colouring. Huge cylindrical prayer-wheels, which spin round 
at a slight touch of the finger, stand round the room, or on 
each side of the altar. In the storeroams among the public 
property are kept the dresses, weapons, and fantastic masks 
used in the cham or religious plays, also the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at high ceremonies, 

The refectory or public kitchen 1s only used on the ocrasion 
of certain festivals, which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels. While 
these festivals last, the monks mess together, eating and drink- 
ing their fill of meat, barley, butter, and tea. The main source 
from which the expense of these feasts is met 1s the fun, 
which is not divided among the monks for everyday consump- 
tion in the separate cells. “fo supply his private larder, each 
monk has, in the fir-t place, all he gets from his family m the 
shape of the produce of the ‘4Ayas field” or otherwise : 
secondly, he has his share, according to his rank in the 
monastery, of the é@i/a or funcral offermys and of the harvest 
alms; thirdly, anything he can acquire in the way of fees for 
attendance at marriages or other ceremunics or in the way 
of wages for work done in the summer. “The funeral offurings 
made to the monasteries on the death of any member of a 
household consist of money, Clothes, pots and pats, grain, 
butter, &c.; the harvest alms consist of gram collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on begging expeditions 
all over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. They 
go round from house to house in full dress, and standing in 
a row, chant certain verses, the burden of which is—‘ We are 
men who have given up the world, give us, in charity, the 
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means of life; by so doing you will please God, whose servants 
we are” The receipts are considerable, as each house gives 
something to every party. On the death of a monk, his private 
property, whether kept in his cell or deposited in the house 
of the head of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his 
family—first to the monks of it, if any, and in their default, to the 
head or Aing chimpa. When a monk starts for Lhasa, to take 
his degree, his Zdug chimpa is bound to give him what he can 
towards the expenses of the journey, but only the well-to-do 
men. can afford it. Many who go to Lhasa get high employ- 
ment under the Tibetan government, being sent to govern 
monasteries, &c., and remain there for years; they return in 
old age to their native monastery in Spiti, bringing a good deal of 
wealth, of which they always give some at once to their families. 

The cultivated area in Spiti is only 2 square miles. The 
principal crup is barley. The exports include cereals, manu- 
factured cloth, yaks, and yaks’ tails. The imports comprise 
salt, tobacco, madder, and tea from Lhasa; wool, turquoises, 
amber, and wooden vessels from Kanaiwar : coarse cloth, dyes, 
and soda from Ladakh; and iron from Mandi and Kanawar. 
A handsome breed of ponies is imported from Chamarti. 
There are no police, schools, or dispensaries. The shortest 
route to Spiti from Kuli is over the Hamta pass (14,200 feet), 
up the Chandra valley over the Great Shigri glacier, and then 
over the Kanzam La or pass (14,900 feet), so that this is beyond 
question the most inaccessible part of the British dominions in 
India. Dankuar is the chief village and the head-quarters 
of the xoxo. 

Kult. Tahsil.— 7a@4si/ in the Kula subdivision of Kangra 
District, Punjab, lying between 31° 50’ and 32° 26’ N. and 
76° 56’ and 77° 33’ E., with an area of 1,054 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 68,954, compared with 64,630 
in 1891. It contains 42 villages, including Nacar, the head- 
quarters of the subdivision, and SuLTANpPUR, the /a/si/ head- 
quarters. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to Rs. 82,000. 

The ¢ahsi/ nominally includes the wastv’s of LANUL and 
Spiv1, Kuli proper is divided into four wastris (Parol, Lag 
Sari, Lag Maharaja, and Rupi), all lying in the upper basin of 
the Beats. The Beds basin is enclosed by very high mountain 
ranges, those which separate it from the Spiti, Chenaib, and 
Ravi valleys having a mean elevation of 18,000 feet, The 
lower range, which separates it from the Sutlej valley, lies in 
the Saraj faAsi/, ‘The Beis rises in the north of Kula proper 
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at the crest of the Rohtany pass, 13,326 feet above the sea, 
and after a course of 60 miles enters Mandi State at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet; its chief tributaries are the Parbati, Sainj, 
and Tirthan, whose valleys comprise the greater part of the 
eastern half of the tract. The Beds is bridged by the Duff 
Dunbar steelrope suspension bridge at Shainsi, by another 
suspension bridge between Larji and Bujaura, and by wooden 
cantilever bridges (staghas) at five other places. Its course 
presents a succession of magnificent scenery, mecluding 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, and mountains clad with 
forests of pine, towering above the tiers of deadir on the lower 
rocky ledges. Of the total area of Kula proper, the cultivated 
portion amounts to only 60 square miles, and the rest is forest 
and desolate mountain waste above the limit of tree growth. 
The highest villages are not more than 9,000 feet above the 
sea, and the average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited 
parts is about 5,000 feet. The annual rainfall varies from 31 
to 42 inches ; in winter the ground is covered with snow for 
days or months together according to its situation, though snow 
does not usually lie long at heights of less than 6,000 feet : 
55 feet of snow have been measured on the Sirikand pass 
(15,000 feet), but the Dulchi pass, over which lies the inain 
road to Kangra, is generally open all the year round. 

The little principality of Kuli formed one of the eleven 
original Rajput States between the Ravi and the Sutlej, and 
probably belonged to some of the mmor Katoch dynasties, off- 
shoots from the great kmgdom of JULLUNDUR. Huuen Tsiang, 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited it in the seventh century ; 
and local legends preserve the names of cighty-seven princes 
who ruled successively ino this remote mountain valley. 
Authentic history, however, first: recognizes KulG in the 
fifteenth century, when R3ja Sudh Singh, whom tradition 
places seventy-fourth in descent from the original founder of 
the dynasty, ascended the throne. His descendants ruled the 
valley til the beginning of the nineteenth centurs, their annals 
being wholly confined to the usual Indian record of court 
intrigues, assassinations, and dynastic quarrels, When the 
Gurkhas broke out from their home in Nepal, and conquered 
all the country up to the banks of the Sutlej, they found 
Bikrama Singh upon the throne of Kulg. Like the other 
neighbouring chieftains, Bikrama Singh paid tribute to the 
invaders for his cis-Sutlej territory, as well as to Sansar Chand, 
the Katoch prince of KANGr«, for Kulu itself. [In r&o0, 
however. Ranjit Singh, called in by Sansir Chand, made 
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himself master of the hills, and levied tribute from the young 
Raja of Kult, Ajit Singh, an illegitimate son of Bikrama 
Singh. Three years later, the Sikhs demanded an annual pay- 
ment of Rs. 50,000: and on the Raja's refusal, marched upon 
his capital of Sultanpur and sacked his palace. .\jit Singh at 
length bribed the Sikhs to withdraw, by paying them all the 
money he could collect. After the expulsion of the Gurkhas, 
the Raja became a feudatory of the British for the cis-Sutlej 
tract. In 1840 General Ventura led a Sikh force against the 
neighbouring State of Mandi: after conquering which, one of 
his lieutenants attacked Kula, on the pretext of hostile dis- 
positions. The Raj& made no resistance, and allowed himself 
tu be taken prisoner; but the brutal discourtesy shown him by 
his captors roused the hereditary leyalty of the hillmen. A 
secret muster took place: and as the invaders marched out 
of Saraj by the Basleo pass, the hillmen fell upon them in a 
narrow ravine, rescued their prince, and massacred the Sikhs 
almost to a man. Ajit Singh retired across the Sutlej to his 
fief of Shangri, which he had held from the British Government 
since the expulsion of the Gurkhas, and so placed himself 
beyond reach of vengeance from Lahore. <A Sikh army soon 
after marched into Saraj, but found it completely deserted, the 
inhabitants having fled into the inaccessible forests on the 
mountain-sides. Accordingly they handed over the country 
in farm to the Raja of Mandi, leaving a garrison in Kult to 
enforce their supremacy. Ajit Singh died at Shangri in 1841 ; 
and the Sikhs made over wasi7¢ Rupi to his first cousin, 
Thakur Singh, while Shangri remained in the hands of another 
relative. In 1846, at the close of the first Sikh War, the 
Jullundur Doab, with the adjoining Hill States, passed into the 
power of the British ; and Kula, with Lahul and Spiti, became 
a tahsil of the new Kangra District. Government confirmed 
Thakur Singh in his title of Raja, and gave him sovereign 
powers within wasivf Rupi. On his death in 1852, his son, 
Gyin Singh, of doubtful legitimacy, obtained the inferior title 
of Rai, with half the land and no political powers. The 
resumed half has since been restored, with certain reservations 
in favour of Government. In 1892 the present Rai, Megh 
Singh, succeeded to the f@gir of Rapi, with some modifica- 
tions. The Rai is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in his 
Jasir. 

Saraj Tahsil.— Zv/si/ in the Kula subdivision of Kangra 
Distriet, Punjab, lying between 31° 21’ and 31° 50’ N. and 
77° 17’ and 77° 47’ E., with an area of 289 square miles. It 
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is bounded on the north-east by Spiti, on the east and south 
by Bashahr and the Simla Hill States, and on the west by 
Suket and Mandi. The population in rg90r was 50,631, com- 
pared with 50,551 in Sox. It contains 25 villages, including 
Banjar, the head-quarters. The ¢a/si/ 1s divided into the two 
wasiris or cantons of Inner and Outer Saraj, separated from 
each other by the Jalori ridge, which has an average elevation 
of 12,000 feet. Inner Saraj lies in the Beads basin. and in 
physical aspects resembles the Kutt fa4s7/Z Outer Sardj 
belongs to the Sutle} valley, and the country slopes down 
from the Jalori ridge to the river, which is here only 3.000 feet 
above the sea. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to Rs. 46,000. 

Hamirpur Tahsil.— Zusz/ of Kangra District, Punjab, 
lying between 31° 25’ and 31° 58’ N. and 76° 9’ and 76° 44’ E., 
with an area of 602 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandi State, and hes 
between the Beds on the north and the Sutlej on the south, 
The north-east corner is rugged and inaccessible, and the 
Sola Singhi range runs along the south-west border. Broken 
masses of hills cover almoot all the Az/si/, but m some parts 
there are stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 
IQOL was 161,424, compared with 162,705 in 1Sgr. It 
contains 64 villages, including Hamirpur, the head-quarters, 
and SuJANPUR Tira. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to 1-9 lakhs. 

Dera Gopipur.—Zwhsi/ of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 40’ and 32° 13’ N. and 75°55’ and 76° 32’ E., 
with an area of 515 square miles. It extends from the high 
ridge on the north-east, which separates it from the Kangra 
tahsil, across the valley of the Beas, to the Jaswdn range on 
the south-west, which separates it from Hoshiirpur. The net 
plain which lies between the Gaj and the Beds is irrigated by 
cuts from the Ga) and the Buner. The population in rgo1 
was 125.536, compared with 125,512 in 18gr. It contains 
145 villages, including Dera Gopipur, the head-quarters, 
Haripur, and Jawaras Meuxar The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903~4 to 2 lakhs. 

Nuarpur Tahsil.—7ZaAsi/ of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between 31° 58’ and 32 24’ N. and 75° 37’ and 76° 9’ E., 
with an area of 525 square miles. It consists of a confused 
mass of hills, mostly forest-clad, and is bounded on the north- 
east by the Dhaola Dhar range whieh divides it from Chamba. 
The population in 1901 was 102,289, compared with roy.ty5 
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in 1891. The town of NURPUR (population, 4,462) is the 
head-quarters, and there are ryt villages. ‘The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-6 lakhs. 

Lambagraon.— Estate in Kangra District, Punjab, with an 
area of 125 square mules. The present holder, Raja Jai Chand, 
is a descendant of the ancient Katoch kings of Kangra. On 
the annexation of that District, Ludar Chand, a nephew of the 
famous Raja Sansar Chand, was confirmed m his jagir ; and 
in 1851, on the death of Sansar Chand’s grandson Parmodh 
Singh, Partab Chand, the eldest son of Ludar Chand, was 
acknowledged as head of the Katoch family and received the 
title of Raja. The szgir has descended by primogeniture to 
the present Raja, who is an honorary magistrate and Munsif in 
his yd@gir, and a Major in the 37th Doyras. In rg04 he was 
nominated a member of the Punjab Legislative Council. His 
gasiry consists of 20 villages and brings m about Rs. 40,000 
a year, 

Nadaun Estate.—Estate in the Hamirpur /z/si/ of Kangra 
District, Punjab, with an area of 87 square miles. Its holder 
is a grandson of the famous Raja Sansar Chand, and is thus, 
like LaMBAGRAON, a representative of the ancient Katoch 
dynasty of Kangra. Jodhbir Chand, Sansar Chand’s illegiti- 
mate son, gave his two sisters in marriage to Ranjit Singh, and 
was created a Raja, Nadaun, the northern portion of the Katoch 
dominions, being conferred upon him. Raja Jodhbir Chand 
remained loyal during the Katoch insurrection of 1848, and 
as a reward his jdgir (then worth Rs. 26,270 a year) was con- 
firmed to him by the British Government on annexation. His 
son Pirthi Singh earned the Order of Ment for his services 
during the Mutiny. In 1868 the Raja was made a K.C.S.I. 
and received a salute of 7 guns. The estate in 1890 
devolved by primogeniture on Narindar Chand, the present 
Raji. His jdgir consists of 14 villages and brings in 
about Rs. 35,000 a year. He is an honorary magistrate and 
Munosif. 

Goler,— Estate in the Dera ¢ahsi/of Kangra District, Punjab, 
with an area of 25 square miles. Legend says that Hari Chand, 
the Katoch Raja of Kangra, fell into a dry well when hunting. 
He was missed by his companions, and believed to have been 
killed, so his heir was proclaimed king. When rescued from 
the well Hari Chand could not reclaim his throne, but he 
founded Haripur as the capital ofa separate principality, called 
Goler. Under Shah Jahan, Raja Rip Chand was employed in 
subduing a Katoch rebellion; and under Akbar, Kunwar Man 
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Singh and his son Jagat Singh played a great part, the fief of 
Kabul being bestuwed on the former in 1585. Under the 
Sikhs, Raji Bhip Singh was at first an ally of Ranjit Singh 
against the Katoch kings, but in 1812 his territory was con- 
fiseated. On the British annexation, his son, Shamsher Singh, 
obtained a jagir of 20 villages. This grant is now held by his 
nephew, Raja Raghunath Singh, and its revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 26,000. 

Baijnath (the ancient Kira grima).—Village in) Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated m 32° 27 No and 76° 43’ E.. 11 amles 
east of Palampur. Population (1gor), 6.555. “Two Hindu 
temples here bear inscriptions in the ancient Sarada char- 
acter, giving the pedigree of the Rajanakas or princes of 
Kiragrama, who were kinsmen and feudatories of the kings 
of Jalandhara or Trigartta. The date of the inscriptions 1s 
disputed. Formerly attributed to the carly part of the ninth 
century, they are assigned by a recent investigator to a period 
three or four centuries later. One of these temples was 
seriously damaged by the earthquake of April 4, 1905. 

(Epieraphia Indica, vol. 1, pp. g7-t1gi Journal, Roejal 
dsidtie Sucety, Tyo3. p. 16, note. | 

Bangahal.—-Canton of the Outer Himalayas, im Kingra 
District, Punjab, lying between 32° 15’ and 32° 29’ N. and 
76° 49’ and 76° 55’ E., and separating Kangra proper from 
the outlying subdivision of Kula. The Dhaola Dhar divides 
the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which is 
called Bara or Greater Bangihal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 square 
miles, contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, 
8,500 feet above sealevel. The Ravi river has its source in 
this valley, and is a considerable stream before it issues into 
the State of Chamba, the mountains rising steeply from. its 
banks into peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with 
glaciers and perpetual snow. “The lower ravines contain much 
pine forest, and the upper slopes afford yrazing for large flocks. 
Chhoté Bangahal is again divided by a range, To,cco fert in 
height, into twoglens. In the eastern, which contains cibteen 
scattered hamlets of Kanet> and Daphis, rises the Ul river. 
and the western, known as Bir Bangahal, resembies the higher 
valleys of Kangra proper. 

Bara Lacha.— Mountain pass in the Lahul canton of the 
Kula subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 49’ Nand 77° 28’ E.. on the Central Asian trade route 
over the Western Himalayas, from Darcha in Lahul to the 
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Rupshu country in Ladakh. The pass is 16,500 feet above 
the sea, but though the ascent on beth sides is easy, it can 
be crossed by Jaden yaks and pomes only during the summer. 
The Chandra and Bhaga rivers (Chenab) rise on either side 
of the pass. 

Chari—Village in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 8’ N. and 76° 27’ E.. near Ket Kangra. Population (1901), 
2.597. In 1854 the foundations of a temple with an inscribed 
pedestal (since lost) were discovered here. The inscription 
contained the formula of the Buddhist faith; and from the 
figures of seven boars carved on the front of the pedestal, it 
appeared that the statue to which it belonged was that of the 
Tantric goddess Vajra-varahi. 

[Archaealisical Survey Reports, vol. vy Pe 177. 

Dankhar.—.Ancient capital of the Spiti canton, in the 
Kuli’ subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 
32° 5 N. and 78° 15’ E., and still the head-quarters of the 
nono or hereditary governor of Spitr. Population (1g0r), 713- 
It is picturesquely placed on a spur 12,700 feet above sea-level, 
which juts out into the main valley, and ends in a precipitous 
cliff Gvertopped by a rude fort, now the property of Govern- 
ment, and flanked by a monastery of Buddhist monks of the 
Gelukpa order. The inhabitants are pure Tibetans. 

Dhaola Dhar.— Mountain chain in Kangra District, Punjab, 
formed by a projecting fork of the Outer Himalayan range, 
marking the boundary between the Kangra valley and Chamba. 
The main system here rises steeply from the low lands at its 
base, unbroken by any minor hills, to an elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valley beneath. The chain is formed by a mass 
of granite, which has forced its way through the superincumbent 
sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit with its intrusive 
pyramidal crests, too precipitous for the snow to find a lodging. 
Below, the waste of snowfields is succeeded by a belt of pines, 
giving way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging into a cultivated vale watered by perennial streams. 
The highest peak attains an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea- 
level, while the valley has a general height of about 2,000 feet. 
Dharmpila, the head-quarters of Kangra District, lies on @ 
southern spur of the Dhaola Dhar. The name means the 
‘white’ or rather ‘grey range.’ 

Dharmsala.—Hill station, the head-quarters of Kangra 
District, Punjab, situated in 32° 13’ N. and 76° 11’ E.  Popu- 
lation (1g01r), 6,971. Dharmsala lies on a spur of the Dhaola 
Dhar, 16 miles north-east of Kangra, in the midst of wild and 
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picturesque scenery. It originally formed a subsidiary canton- 
ment for the troops stationed at Kangra, and was first occupied 
as a station in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment 
to accommodate a native regiment which was being raised in 
the District. A site was found on the slopes of the Dhaola 
Dhar, in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu 
resthouse, or dharmsila, whence the name adopted for the 
new cantonment. The civil authorities, followme the example 
of the regimental officers, and attracted by the advantages of 
climate and scenery, built themselves houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the cantonment: and in 1855 the new station was 
formally recognized as the head-quarters of the District. Before 
the earthquake of 1905, the upper part of the station, which 
rises to a height of about 7,112 feet, contained the European 
houses, the station church, and the officers’ mess and lines of 
the 1st Gurkhas, together with the public gardens, post office, 
and two bazars, the Forsythganj and McLeodganj. The public 
offices, a bazar, and a few European houses made up the 
lower station, as low as 4,500 feet. The rst hattalion of the 
ist Gurkhas used to be stationed here, but was moved to 
the upper station in 18y4-5. The upper and flower stations 
are connected by numerous roads, one of which, at a gentle 
gradient and passable by carts, is 5 miles in length. The 
other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. In the upper 
station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along the side 
of the hill, the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about 
2 miles in length, ending on one side at the public gardens 
and the Gurkha mess, and on the other at the McLeodganj 
bazar, so called in honour of the late Sir [). McLeod, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. Itis connected with the 
upper roads by paths, most of which are steep ascents, up 
the face of the hill. The public vardens, which were, before 
the earthquake, laid out with much taste in lawns and terraces, 
contamed a valuable collection of indigenous and imported 
trees and shrubs, and were overlooked by the Assembly 
Rooms, a handsome building comprising a public halla brary 
and reading-room, and a billiard-reom., “The church was 
beautifully situated in a recess of the mountain. fhe chureh- 
yard contains a monument erected to the memory of Lord 
Elgin, who died here in 1863. Immediately above the station 
rises a hill known as Dharmkot, the summit of which is a 
favourite resort. There are also seme picturesque waterfalls, 
within a walk, at Bhigsu Nath. The station was destroyed 
by the earthquake of Apml 4. tg03. in which 1,625 persons 
Pes i oe 
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perished at Dharmsdla alone, including 25 Europeans and 
rr2 of the Gurkha garrison. It has been decided to retain 
Dharmsale as the head-quarters of the District, and new offices 
will shortly be erected. In the upper station, many of the 
barracks and officers’ houses have already been rebuilt. The 
garrison consists of two battalions of Gurkhas. 

The scenery of Dharmsala is peculiarly grand. The station 
occupies a spur of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well wooded 
with oak and other forest trees. Above it the pine-clad 
mountain-side towers towards the loftier peaks, which, covered 
for half the year with snow, stand out jagged and_ scarred 
against the sky. Below, in perfect contrast, lies the luxuriant 
Kangra valley, green with rice-fields and a picture of rural 
quiet. Much has been done of late years to render Dharmsiala 
more accessible. Cart-roads connect it with the plains, via 
Hoshiirpur on the south and via Pathankot on the west ; there 
is a tonga service from Pathankot, and a telegraph line connects 
Dharmsila and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore. The 
rainfall iy very heavy, and the atmosphere is peculiarly damp 
during the three months of the rainy season. The average 
fall iy 126 inches, by far the highest figure reached at any 
point of observation m the Province. In January, February, 
and March also, sturms are very frequent. Trade is confined 
to the supply of necessaries for the European residents, officials, 
and thur servants. The Dal fair, held at the Dal Lake, 
close to the cantonment, in September, is largely attended 
hy the Gaddis and other Hindus. The famous temple of 
Bhagsu Nath is 2 miles to the east of the station. The 
municipality was created in 1867. Lhe income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,700, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 9,500. In rg03-4 the income and expenditure were 
Rs. 13.100 and Rs. 11,700 respectively. The chief source 
of incume is taxes on houses and lands and the sale of trees 
and grass. The income and expenditure of cantonment 
funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,990. 

Haripur.— Old fort and village in the Dera Gopipur tahsil 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° N. and 76° 10" 
E, on the banks of the Banganga stream, g miles south- 
west of Kangra fort. Population (rgor), 2,243: It was 
founded in the thirteenth century by Hari Chand, the Katoch 
Raja of Kangra, whose brother had succeeded to the throne 
of Kangra on the R4ji’s supposed death. Hari Chand had 
really fallen into a dry well while out hunting; and when he 
Was extricated and heard of his brother's accession, he resigned 
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his right and founded the town and fort of Haripur opposite 
Goler, making it the head-quarters of a separate principality. 
It continued to be the capital of the State until 1813, when 
it was treacherously seized by Ranjit Singh. 4A younger 
branch of the Goler family still lives in the town, but the elder 
branch resides in the neighbouring village of Nandpur, and 
Haripur is now of little importance. 

Jawala Mukhi.— Ancient site m the Dera Gopipur faAsi/ 
of Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 31° 527 Nvand 76° 20/E. 
on the road from Kangra town to Nadaun, at the foot of a 
precipitous range of hills, which form the northern hhmit cf 
the Beds valley. Population (1901), t,o21. Once a con- 
siderable and opulent town, as its ruins testify, it is now 
chiefly famous for the temple of the goddess Jawala Mukhn, 
‘she of the flaming mouth,’ which hes in the Beds valley 
and is built over some natural jets of combustible yas, believed 
to be a manifestation of the goddess Devi. Another legend 
avers that the flames proceed from the mouth of the demon 
Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountains, and who gives his name to the Jullundur Dosh. 
The building is modern, with a gilt deme and pinnacles, 
and possesses a beautiful folding door of silver plates, pre- 
sented by the Sikh Raja, Kharak Singh. The interior ot 
the temple consists of a square pit about 3 feet deep, with 
a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is shghtly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a 
light the yas bursts into a flame. ‘The gas escapes at several 
other points from the crevices of the walls of the pit. It 
collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans, when 
pilgrims are numerous, keep up the flames with gi. There 
ix no idol of any hind, the flanung nssure bemg considered 
as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose headless body 15 
said to be in the temple of Bhawan. ‘The income of the 
temple. which is considerable, belongs to the Bhojki priests. 
At one time the Katech Rajis appear to have appropriated 
the whole or the greater part of the receipts. and under 
Muhammadan rule a poll-tas of one anna was tevied upon 
all pilgrims. ‘The number of these m the course of the year 
is Very great: and at the principal festival in) September- 
October us many as §o.cco ar said te Conyregute, many 
coming trom great distances. Apother testival of secre: ly 
less importance takes place in March. Six hot mineral springs, 
impregnated with common sut and iedide of potasstum, a7 
found in the newhbourhood A sevae erected Dy the Raji 

cue 
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of Patiala is attached to the temple, and there are also eight 
dharmsdalas or resthouses for travellers. The temple was 
slightly damaged by the earthquake of .April 4, r905. The 
municipality was abolished in 1885. 

Kangra Town (Nagar Kot’, Kot Adngra).—Town in 
Kangra District, Punjab, formerly the head-quarters of the 
District and still the bead-quarters of the Kangra dahstl, 
situated in 30° 5’ N. and 76° 16’ E. Population (1901), 
4.746. Lying on the northern slope of the low ranges which 
run through the centre of the District, it faces Dharmsala 
and commands a fine view of the Kangra valley. In its lower 
suburb (called Bhawan) was the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola was, until the earthquake of 1905, a 
conspicuous landmark, and which contained a late Sanskrit 
inscription of about 1430 dedicated to Jawala Mukhi and 
mentioning Sansér Chand I, the Katoch king of Kangra. 
On the lofty ridge south of and above the town stood Kot 
Kangra or ‘the fort,’ surrounded on three sides by inaccessible 
cliffs. In its highest part were the dwellings and temples of 
the old Katoch kings of Kangra. The town, with the fort 
and temples, was destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1995; 
in which 1.339 lives were lost in the town. Seven Europeans 
were among the killed. 

Kangra has from time immemorial been a stronghold of 
the Katoch Rajas. Firishta, in his introductory chapter nar- 
rating the exploits of a former king of Kanauj, who overran 
the hills from Kumaun to Kashmir, subduing 500 petty chiefs, 
distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot. The riches of the 
temple attracted the attention of Mahmiid of Ghazni, who in 
roog took the fort and plundered the temple, carrying off, it is 
said, 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans of gold and silver plate, 
200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, 
and 20 mans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
rubies. The temple plundered by Mahmtd was probably 
situated within the fort and was not the temple of Devi in 
Bhawan, as has been supposed. Thirty-five years later the 
place is said to have been recaptured after a siege of four 
months by the Hindu princes under the Raja of Delhi. Kangra 
submitted to Firoz Shah in 1360, who again plundered the 
temple ; and in 1388 prince Mahmud Tughlak, when 4 fugitive 
from Delhi, found an asylum here till called to the throne in 
1390. Kangra was permanently garrisoned under the Mughals, 


1 Nagarkot appears to have been the name of the town and Kangra 
of the fort. 
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and should have passed to Ahmad Shah Durrani in the cession 
of 1752, but the governor, Saif Al Khan, refused to surrender 
it, and maintained himself in the fort for twenty years. After 
his death in 1774, Sansir Chand, Kaji of Kangra, laid siege 
to the fort and, bemg unable to reduce it, called in the Sikh 
leader Jai Singh, Kanhaya. to whem, and not to the Raja, 
it surrendered. Jai Singh, however, withdrew in 178s, and 
Sansair Chand possessed himself of the fort. Kangra was 
besieged from 1806 to T8ey by the Gurkhas, whe were only 
repelled by the aid of Ranjit Singh. In return for his services 
the Maharaji appropriated for limsclf the fort, which was 
held by the Sikhs when the Jullundur Do&b was ceded to 
the British in 1846. The governor refusing to surrender, the 
fort was invested and capitulated after a two months’ siege. 
The head-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kangra, 
but were transferred to Dharmsila in 1855. 

The temple of Devi above mentioned was one of the most 
ancient and famous shrines in Northern India, and was largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great festival 
held in March. April, and October. The municipality was 
created in S07. The income dumng the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5.500, and the expenditure Rs. 5.300. 
In 1yo3~4 the income was Rs. 3,600, chiefly denmved tram 
octrol; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Its position 
on the Kangra valley cart-road makes it an important centre 
of internal trade. The chief educational institution is an Anglo- 
vernacular nuddie school maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society, which hay a station here. There 1s a Government 
dispensary. 

Kanhiara.— Village in the District and fufsi/ of Kangra, 
Punjab, situated m 32> 12° N and 76 24 Fu. 4 miles east 
of Dharmsala. Population (roor), 3.446. the name is a 
corruption of Kaitshna-vashas drama according to Cunningham, 
or polly Raisbne-siicra An inscription cut on two mussive 
vranite blocks in the Brahmi and Rharosithi scripts teund here, 
would appear to prove the existenes ot a Boddtast mer istery 
(drama) at this place in the second conture vt Shite ts 
quarried at and round the village. Kanhidra saftered suriously 
from the earthquake of April 4, tyos. 

[.frchavologual Survey Reports, Volvo p. 177, and Lpisraphta 
Indica, vol. vu, p. 116.) 

Kyelang (Aasang).—Chief village m the Lahul canton 
of the Kula subdivision of Kangra District, Punjab. situated 
in 32° 339 Neand 77° 4° Eon the meht bank of the mcr 
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Bhaga, about 4 miles above its junction with the Chandra, 
and on the main trade route between the Rohtang and Bara 
Lacha passes. Population (1yor), 388. A post office is main- 
tained here during the summer months, and the village has 
for many years been a station of the Moravian Mission, which 
maintains a school and a dispensary. It also contains the court- 
house of the Thakur of Lahul, and an observatory 10,087 feet 
above sea-level. 

Nadaun Town.—Petty town in the Hamirpur arAsil of 
Kangra District. Punjab. situated in 31° 46’ N. and 79° 19’ E, 
on the left bank of the Beas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town, and head-quarters of the séyir of Raja Amar Chand, 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodhbir Chand. Population (1901), 
1.426. It was once a favourite residence of Raja Sansar 
Chand, who built himself a palace at .\mtar, on the river 
bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court during 
the summer. 

Nagar.—Village in the Kula subdivision and sahsil of 
Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° 7’ N. and 77° 14’ E, 
on the left bank of the Beas river, 14 miles north of Sultanpur, 
the /a/si/ head-quarters. Population (1gor), 591. Nagar was 
the capital of the Kula Rajas, whose ancient residence crowns 
an eminence looking down upon the river from a height of 
about 1,000 feet, and is now used as the residence of the 
Assistant Commissioner, Kul. It was greatly damaged by the 
earthquake of April 4, 1905. It commands a magnificent view, 
and itself forms a striking feature of the village. Nagar is also 
the head-quarters of the Kuli Forest division and of the Assis- 
tant Engineer, Kula, and contains a post and telegraph office. 

Nirmand.—Village in the Kula subdivision of Kangra Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 26’ N. and 77° 38’ E. Population 
(1901), 1,150. Near it stands an ancient temple dedicated 
to Parasu Rama, in which is depusited a copperplate deed 
of grant in Sanskrit, probably of 612-3 a.D., recording the 
assignment of the village of Sulisagrima by a king Samudrasena 
to the Brahmans who studied the Atharva Veda at Nirmanda, 
a temple dedicated to the god Triparantaka or Siva under the 
name of Mihiresvara or the Sun-god. 

[ Corpus Lnscriptionum Lndicarum, vol. iii, p. 286. } 

Nurpur Town.—Head-quarters of the zr/siZ of the same 
name in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32° 18’ N. and 
75° 55’ E., 37 miles west of Dharmsala on the road to Pathankot, 
on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the plain. 
Population (1901), 4,462. Narpur was anciently called Dhamerl 
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(or Temmery in the old travellers), and was renamed Nurpur 
in honour of the emperor Nur-ud-din Jahangir, ‘The fort. 
begun by one of the local Rajas, was finished in the time 
of Aurangzeb. It contains a curious wooden temple, and 
excavations made in 1886 revealed the existence of a stone 
temple of much earlier date than the fort. “The carvings 
on the temple are of a kind unknown clsewhere in the Pro- 
vince. The Rais of Nurpur are known to Muhammadan 
historians as the samindars of Mau and Pathan, and Narpur 
became their capital atter the destruction of Mau bs Shah 
Jahan. ‘They were loyal feudatories of the Muchil enpuc, 
but stoutly defended their territory avainst the Sikhs, Ranjit 
Singh finally reduced Nurpur in 1815. 

The principal inhabitants are Rajputs, Kashmiris, and 
Khattris, the last being descendants of fugntives from Lahore, 
who fled from the exactions of the later Mubhammadan rulers. 
The Kashmiris settled in Narpur in 1783, driven from. their 
country by famine: and were retnforeed by others from a dike 
cause in 1833. They carried with them the national manu- 
facture of their native valley, that of shawls of Aasfaniant wool, 
and miestde the town famous for the produeuoan Gf these and 
other woollen cloths. Owing to the collapse im the shawl 
trade which followed the Franco-Prussian War, the trade has 
dwindled, and is now confined to the manufacture on a small 
scale of shawls and woollen fabrics of an inferior description. 
Narpur was for long the chief town of the District, in both size 
and conimercial importance: but owing to the decay of its 
chict industry, shawlweaving, it is mow much reduced, thouch 
still a centre of local trade. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten vears 
ending 1g02-3 averazed Rs. ro.zeo. In ryo3—4 the meomye 
was Rs. 9,700, chictly derived from octror: and the oxypende 
ture was Rs. t1.390. The town possesses a Government 
dispensary, and the municipality maintains an Anslo-vernacular 
middle schvol. 

Pathyar.—Villaze ino Kangra Dustriet, Pumyab. 2 iide~ 
south-east of Dharmsala. Population crocin tas3 0 An an 
scription of a primitive type, cutaim both the Brahiar and 
Kharoshthi scripts, in Tetters of reanarkable sive, recording the 
dedication of a tank. probabl in the third century Bec. has 
been found here, The vllase sifieredd serous damage m the 
eatthquake of April 4, 109s. 

Lpivapiaa Padi vol vip. p16. 
Rohtang. - Pass in the Kula subdisisen of Ranga The 
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trict, Punjab, situated in 32° 227N. und 77° 17’ E., across 
the Himalayan range which divides the Kult valley from 
Lahul, The pass leads from Koksar in Lahul to Ralla in 
Kotht Manali of Kula. The elevation is only 13,326 feet, a 
remarkably low Jevel considering that the sides rise to 15,000 
and 16,000 feet, while within r2 miles are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. The high road to Leh and Yarkand from 
Kulé and Kangra goes over this pass, which is practicable for 
laden mules and ponies. The pass is dangerous, and generally 
impassable between November and the end of March or 
even later. Through it the monsoon rains reach the Chandra 
valley, and the Beds rises on its southern slope. 

Sujanpur Tira.—Village in the Hamirpur ée4si/ of Kangra 
District, Punjub, situated in 31° 50’ N. and 70° 31’ E., on the 
Beads. Population (1901), 5.267. he place derives the 
second part of its name from the Tira or * palace’ commenced 
by Abhadya Chand, the Katoch king of Kangra, in 1758. His 
grandson Sujin Chand founded the town, and Sansar Chand, 
the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court here. 
The site is picturesque, with a fine parade-ground and grassy 
plain surrounded by trees: but the palace, a highly finished 
building of regal proportions, has fallen into disrepair since the 
Katoch family took up tts residence in LAMBAGRAON, 

Sultanpur Village.—Villave in the Kult subdivision and 
head-quarters of the Kuli évdst, Kangra District, Punjab, 
situated in 31°58°N. and 77° ro’ E,, at the junction of the 
Beas and Suarvari and below the Bhubhu pass, at an elevation 
of 4,042 feet. Population (1ger), 1,609. It was founded in 
the seventeenth century by the Kula Raja, Jagat Singh. The 
place is an important dépot for the trade between the Punjab 
and Leh and Central Asia. It has an out-still for the manu- 
facture of country spirit, a vernacular middle school, and a 
Government dispensary, under an assistant surgeun. The 
village was nearly destroyed by the earthquake of April 4, 1905- 

Hoshiarpur District.—Submontane District in the Jullun- 
dur Division, Punjab, lying between 30° 59’ and 32°5’ N. and 
73° 30’ and 76° 38’ E., with an area of 2,244 square miles. Its 
eastern boundary consists of the western slopes of the Sola 
Singhi hills, a range of the Outer Himalayan system, which 
separates it from Kangra District and Bilaspur State, and 
whose highest elevation (3,896 feet) within the District is at 
Bharwain, its summer station. Parallel with this range and 
lying north-west-by-south-east runs the northern section of 
the Siwalik range, locally known as the Katér Dhar. Between 
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these ranges is the Jaswan or Una Din, a broad fertile valley, 
watered by the Sohin stream, which rises in its northern 
extremity and flows south-east until it falls into the Sutley near 
Anandpur. The latter river, breaking through the Sola Singhi 
range near Bhabaur, flows south-east through the Dun until at 
Riparit cuts through the Siwaliks and thence flows west. The 
south-east corner of the District, the Jandbhan dha, lies on the 
left bank of the Sutlej; but that river forms ity boundary on the 
extreme south-east and south, separating it from Ambala. On 
the north the Beds also breaks through the Sola Singht hills. 
and sweeping round the northern end of the Siwiliks flows 
thence almost due south, dividing the District from Kangra on 
the north and Gurdaspur on the west. Hoshiarpur thus con- 
sinty of a long, irregular oval, the Siwaliks forming its axis and 
dividing it into two unequal parts, of which the western iy the 
larger. This part is a rich well-wooded submontane tract, which 
slopes south-westwards from the Siwaliks towards the borders 
of the Kaptrthala State and Jullundur District. It is watered 
by only two perennial streams of any size: namely, the western 
or Black Bem, which rises in the swamps near Dastiya and 
flows into Kaptrthala; and the castern or White Bem, which 
rises near Garhshankar, and, after a short winding course 
through the ¢aAs7/7 of that name, turns sharply to the north and 
meanders along the Jullundur border. The principal feature 
of this submontane tract is the cos, or seasonal torrents, 
which, rising in the Siwdliks, spread like a network over the 
plain. At an earlier period the silt washed down from the 
Siwaliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their west and 
caused its fertility, but owing to the deforestation of those hills 
the efus have for a considerable time been destroying it. Dry 
in the rainless months, they become raging torrents after heavy 
rain; and, passing through the sandy belt which hes below the 
western slope of the hills, they enter the plain, at first in fairly 
well-defined channels, but finally spreading over its surface and 
burying the cultivation under infertile sand. At a special 
inguiry held in 1895-6, 1t was found that no tess than 147 
square miles were covered by these torrenthecs. an increase 
of 72 since 1852. The Punjab Land Preservation ¢Cdos) Act 
(Act IT of rgoo) has been extended to the siwauks, in order 
to enable the Local Government to limit the rights of grazing 
and wood-cuttmy as a preliminary sep towards their reaffores- 
tation, which. atas hoped. will remedy the damage now beim 
caused by the hill torrents. 

Geologieally the District falls into two subdivisions. a south 
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western. composed of alluvium: and a north-eastern, com- 
prising the Siwalik and sub-Himdlayan ranges running north- 
west from the Sutley. These ranges are formed of the sand- 
stones and conglomerates of the upper Siwalik series, which 
is of Upper Tertiary (pltocene) age}. 

‘The southern portion of the District hardly differs botan:- 
cally from the general character of the Central Punjab, though 
the mango and other sub-tropical trees thrive particularly well 
in culttvation. The submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, 
and in one valley in the extreme north of the District the s@/ 
(Shorea rvbusta) finds its northern limit. The éer (Zrsrphus 
Sijuba) is plentiful. 

Wild animals include leopards (in the hills), hyenas, wolves, 
antelope, deer, &c. Feathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the prosimity of the hills, the heat in the plains is 
never excessive, while Bharwain, the summer station of the 
Tistrict, enjoys a mild hot season. The chief cause of mor- 
tality is fever. Plague entered the District from Jullundur in 
18y7 5 and, in spite of considerable opposition culminating in 
a serious riot at Garhshankar, vigorous measures were for three 
years taken to stamp out the disease, and to some extent 
successfully. 

The annual rainfall varies from 31 inches at Garhshankar 
to 34 at Hoshiarpur ; of the rainfall at the latter place 2S inches 
fall in the summer months, and 6 in the winter. The greatest 
fall recorded of late years was 79 inches at Una in 1881-2, and 
the least 13 inches at Dastiya in rgor—2. 

Tradition associates several places, notably Dastya, with 
the Pandavas of the Mahabharata, but archaeological remains 
are few and unimportant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions, 
the modern District undoubtedly formed part of the Katoch 
kingdom of Trigartta or Jullundur: and when at an unknown 
date that kingdom broke up into numerous petty principalities, 
the Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Katoch dynasty. established 
themselves in the Jaswin Din. The plains probably came 
permanently under Muhammadan rule on the fall of Jullundur 
in 1088, but the hills remained under Hindu chieftains. In 
1399 Timur ravazed the Jaswan Diin on his way to capture 
Kangra fort. At this period the Khokhars appear to have 
been the dominant tribe in the District ; and in rg21 Jasrath. 
their chief, revolted against the weak Saryid dynasty, but in 
1428 he was defeated near Kangra. After that event several 

* Medhicott, ‘On the Sub-Flin dlayan Ranges between the Ganges and 
Ravi, JWemoirs, Geologna: Survey of Lndia, vol. ui, pt. ii. 
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Pathan military colonies were founded in the plain along the 
base of the Siwaliks, and Baywara became the head-quarters. 
The fort of Malot, founded in the reign of Sultan Bahlol by 
a Pathan grantee of the surrounding country, was Daulat 
Khan’s stronghold. It played an important part in Babar's 
invasion, and after its surrender Babar crossed the Siwaltks 
into the Jaswan Din and marched on Riipar. Under Sher 
Shah, the governor of Malot ruled all the hill, as far as Kangra 
and Jammu, and organized some kind of revenue system. 
By this time the Dadwals, anuther Katoch family, had estab- 
lished themselves at Datirpur in the Siwaliks. On Akbar's 
accession, the District became the centre of Sikandar Siir's 
resistance to the Mughal domination, but he was soon reduced, 
and in 1596 the Jaswans were disposed of without actual fighting. 
After this the District settled down under the Mughal rule and 
was included in Todar Mal's great revenue survey. 

The Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur retained possession of 
their fiefs until 1759, when the rising Sikh adventurers, who 
had already established themselves in the lowlands, commenced 
a series of encroachments upon the hill tracts. The Jaswain 
Raja early lost a portion of his dominions; and when Ranjit 
Singh concentrated the whole Sikh power under his own 
government, both the petty Katoch chiefs were compelled to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Lahore. At last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Ranjit Singh to resign his terri- 
tories in exchange for an estate held on feudal tenure (j@vir) ; 
and three years later his neighbour of Datirpur met with similar 
treatment. Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District 
had passed completely into the hands of the Sikh chieftains, 
who ultimately fell before the absorbing power of Ranjit Singh ; 
and by the clove of 1818 the whole country from the Sutley to 
the Beas had come under the government of Lahore. A small 
portion of the District was administered by deputies of the 
Sikh governors at Jullundur ; but in the hills and the Jaswan 
Dan, Ranjit Singh assigned most of his conquests to feudal 
rulers (sdgirddrs), among whom were the deposed Rayas of 
Datarpur and Jaswan, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh 
prelate Bedi Bikrama Singh, whose head-quarte rs were fixed at 
Una. Below the Siwalik Hulls, Sher singh (afterwards Maha- 
raja) held Hajipur and Mukerian. with a large tract of country. 
while other great tributaries reecived assignments clewhere 
in the lowland region. Shaikh Sandhe Khan had charge of 
Hoshiarpur at the date of the British annexation, as deputy of 
the Jullundur governor. 
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After the close of the first sikh War in 1846, the whole 
tongue of land between the Sutle] and the Beds, together with 
the hills now constituting Kangra District, passed into the 
hands of the Britsh Government. The deposed Rajas of 
Datarpur and Jaswin received cash pensions from the new 
rulers, in addition to the estates yranted by Ranjit Singh; but 
they expressed bitter disappointinent that they were not 
restored to their former sovereign positions. The whole of 
Bedi Bikrama Singh's grant was resumed, and a pension was 
offered for his maintenance, but indignantly refused: while 
part of the Sodhi estates were also taken back. Accordingly, 
the outbreak of the Multan War and the revolt of Chattar 
Singh, in 1848, found the disaffected chieftains ready for rebel- 
lion, and gave them an opportunity for rising against the 
British power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, they 
organized a revolt, which, however, was soon put down without 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other ringleaders 
were captured, and their estates were confiscated. Raja Jagat 
Singh of Datarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on 
a pension from the British Government. Umed Singh of 
Jaswan received a similar allowance: Ran Singh, his grand- 
son, was permitted to reside at Jammu in receipt of his 
pension; and on the assumption by Queen Victoria of the 
Imperial title in January, 1877, the jdeir confiscated in 1848 
was restored to Tikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandson of the 
rebel Raja, and son-in-law of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Bedi 
Bikramad Singh followed Chattar Singh at Gujrat, but sur- 
rendered at the close of the war and obtained leave to reside 
at Amritsar. His son, Sujan Singh, receives a Government 
pension, and has been created an honorary magistrate. Many 
other local chieftains still retain estates, the most notice- 
able being the Ranads of Mdnaswal and the Rais of Bhabaur. 
The sacred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
Das, the fourth sikh Gurd, enjoy considerable pensions. 

The Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturb- 
ances being caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, 
who spread exaggerated reports of the panic there, and the 
rapid march of a party of mutineers from Jullundur, who 
passed along the hills and escaped across the Sutlej before 
the news had reached head-quarters. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations 
was : (1868) 937,699, (1881) go1,381, (1891) 1,011,659, and 
(1901) 989,782, dwelling in rz towns and 2,117 villages. It 
decreased by 2-5 per cent. during the last decade, the 
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decrease heing greatest in the Hoshiarpur faAsi/7 (3-6) and 
least in Garhshankar. The density of the population 1s high. 
The District is divided into the four sa/si/s of HosHIARPUR, 
Dastya, Una, and GARHSHANKAR, the head-quarters of each 
being at the place from which it is named. The chief towns 
are the municipalities of HosH1Arrur, the head-quarters of 
the District, TANpa-UrMar, Hariina, Garupiwara, Una, 
Ananppcr, MUKERIAN. Dastya, and MIAN. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 


z Number of 5, e 
z a of 
3, . ° c eis. 
Tahsil. ee lal ¢ | & 25 
SESE eei¢! &)] as 
eg" ;3! 3 S | 235 
= &:£ Go | $F 
< ae a ia 
: would pls ae 
Hoshiarpur | g08} 4} 489 | 264,112 1519-9: — 3-6 12.388 
Dasitya . s sor | 4 | 633! 239.0041 47771) ~ 2-2 6952 
Una . . : TI7 | 2) 623] 225.098) 3tg1) — ER 11,080 
Garhshankar p09 | 1 472 | 261.463 513-7) ~ LO 8,360 
1 -- ee’ a | co -_—- _ 
. inte al ' a4 mG 
District total | 2.244 PI 2.197!) gg 782 441-0 -21 39,380 


Note —The ficures for the areas of Arf. /s are taken trom the reseoue returns = The 
total District area is that piven in the Cemsis Wefort 


Hindus (603,710) comprise more than 60 per cent. of the 
total; Muhammadans number 312,958, or 32 per cent. ; and 
Sikhs, 71,126, or 7 per cent. Punjabi is the language chiefly 
spoken. 

The Jats or Jats (153,000) are first in point of numbers, 
comprising 15 per cent. of the total. They are chiefly Hindus, 
but include 35.000 Sikhs and 26,000 Muhammadans. The 
next most numerous are the Rajputs (94.000), who comprise 
more than g per cent. of the population: they are mostly 
Hindus in the hills and Muhammadans in the plains. The 
Giijars (78,coo) are a pastoral people, who are found mainly 
in the Siwaliks. The Pathans (7.000) are descendants 
of colonists planted by the Afghdn invaders: their villages 
originated in small brick fortifications, and are disposed part 
in a long line parallel to the Siwaliks, as a protecbon asainst 
invasion from the hills. part in a claster guarding the Sri 
Gobindpur ferry on the Beas. ‘The Mahtons (19,000) are by 
their own account Rijputs who have deseended in the sorial 
scale owing to their practice of widess marrmaze They are 
either Hindus or Sikhs. ‘The Kanets (1.700) are said ta have 
the same origin as the Mahtons, and are equally divided 
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Sainis (45,000) are industrious and careful cultivators; the 
former are entirely Muhammadan, the latter Hindu or Sikh. 
Other landowning tnbes are the Awans (13.000) and Dogars 
(5,000), who are chiefly Muhammadans, and Ghurths (47,000), 
locally known as Bahtis and Chahngs, who are almost entirely 
Hindus. The Brahmans (80,000) are extensive landholders in 
the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial classes, 
the Khattris (21,c00) are the most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers, 
121,000), Chiihras (scavengers, 19,000), Jhinwars (water- 
carriers, 2.4,000), Julahas (weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (potters, 
11,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), 
Tarkhans (carpenters, 33,000), and Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). 
About 60 per cent. of the population are dependent on 
agriculture. 

The Ludhiina Mission has a station at Hoshiarpur, dating 
from 1867, and five out-stations in the District : its staff con- 
sists of 20 persons, with Scripture-readers and catechists, and 
includes a qualified lady ductor. The District contained 
785 native Christians in rgor. 

The S1waLtk HItzs, which form the backbone of the Dis- 
trict, are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detri- 
tion is formed a belt of light sandy loam known as the Kandi 
tract, lying immediately at their foot. This soil requires fre- 
quent, but not too heavy, showers, and the tract is to a large 
estent overspread with shifting sand blown from the torrent 
beds. Parallel to this comes a narrow belt, in which the loam 
is less mixed with sand; and this is followed by the excep- 
tionally fertile Sirwal belt, in which the water-level is near the 
surface, and the loam, little mixed with sand except where 
affected by the hill torrents, is of a texture which enables it to 
draw up and retain the maximum of moisture. South-east of 
Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, probably an old depres- 
sion connected with the Bein river, while north of Dastiya, and 
so beyond the range of the Siwalik denudation, is an area 
probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas, which is one of 
the most fertile in the District. The soil of the Una valley 
is for the most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on 
the banks of the Sutlej. 

Vhe District is held almost entirely on the éhaipichara 
and fatiddrt tenures, saminddri lands covering only about 
120 square miles. The area for which details are available 
in the revenue records of TgO3-4 1S 2,235 square miles, as 
shown in the table on next page. 
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‘ Cultuable i 


1 
Tahvil ' Total Cultuated | Irngated 

: . | \ waste 

Hoshiarpur . : 508 261 | 15 63 

Dastiya z .| 50I 4 327 | 30 | 66 

Una : . Pa rig 267 | 4 g> 
Carhshankar wd 509 aut | 49 48 | 
Total | 2238 5 Fgh | gi 275 J 


The chief crops of the spring harvest are wheat and gram, 
which occupied 452 and 225 square miles respectively in 
1g03-4. Barley occupied only 27 square miles. There were 
154 acres of poppy. In the autumn harvest maize is the most 
important crop (212 square miles), and forms the staple food of 
the people; pulses occupied 81 square miles and rice 39. 

Very little great or spiked millet is grown. Sugar-cane is a 
very valuable crop, covering 38 square miles. Cotton occupied 
27 square miles. 

The cultivated area increased by about 3 per cent. during Improve- 
the twenty years ending 1gor, its extension having been aes 
much hindered by the destructive action uf the mountain tural prac- 
torrents. Outside their rane of influence, almost every culti- Uee. 
vable acre ty brought under the plough ; cash rents rise to us 
much as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings as small as half an acre 
are found. Maize is the only crop for which any pains are 
taken to select the best seed. Advances under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act are little sought after; in many places 
unbricked wells, dug at a trifling cost, answer every purpose, 
while in others the water lies too deep for masonry wells to be 
profitable. Even in the Sirwal tract, where there is a tendency 
to inercase the number of masonry wells, they are more often 
dug bya large number of subscnbers, who cach own a smiail 
holding, in combimation, than by means of Joans from 
Government. 

The cattle are mostly small and weak, especially in the Cotue, 
hilly. and such goud bullocks as are to be found are Imported, horses, 
Although Bajwara and ‘Tihdra are mentioned in the. fava 
Akbari as famous for their horses. the breed now found is very 
poor, ‘The District beard maintains 2 pony and 5 donkey 
stallions. “The people possess few shecp. Goats, which used 


prats, ae. 


to be grazed in the Siwaliks mi farge numbers. and caused 
much damage. have now under the provistons of the Chey Act 
been excluded from the western Sopos of that range. Catch 
are keptin a few villages A good deal of poultry is bred tor 
the pimla market. 
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Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 91 square miles, or 
8 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this, §7 square miles, 
or 63 percent., were irrigated from wells. 23 square miles, or 25 
per cent, from canals: and 11 square miles, or 12 per cent., from 
streams. There were 6.333 masonry wells and 7,511 unbricked 
wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. Except lever wells (which are 
worked by hand), these are worked by bullocks, generally with 
the Persian wheel, but occasionally with the rope and bucket. 
They are found chiefly in the Sirwal tract. Canal-irrigation is 
mainly from a private canal called the Shah Nahr, an inunda- 
tion cut taking off from the Beas in the north-west of the District. 
It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local 
landholders at their own expense. Government in 1890 acquired 
by agreement the management of the canal, subject to certain 
rights reserved to the shareholders. There are also some small 
cuts taking off from the Beds, which belong to private individuals 
and villages, and irrigate about 10 square miles. The irrigation 
from streams is by means of artificial watercourses, and is 
employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

The District has 27 square miles of ‘reserved’ and 139 of 
unclassed forests under the Forest department, consisting of 
the forests of chi/ pine which cover the slopes of the Sola 
Singhi range, and ro square miles of bamboo forest in the 
Siwaliks. A small raké of 3 square miles on the Outer 
Siwaliks is under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. 
All the c47/ trees on these hills are also the property of Govern- 
ment. The inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine; the 
denudation of the outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents 
has already been referred to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue 
was Rs. 19,000. 

Gold is washed in the bed of the Sohan and other hill 
streams, but in quite insignificant quantities, the average 
earnings of the workers not amounting to more than 3 annas 
a day. The District contains quarries of limestone of some 
value, and Rankar of an inferior quality is found. Saltpetre 
is extracted from saline earth in fourteen villages, the output 
being about 140 maunds a year. There are some valuable 
quarries of sandstone. 

The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, which 
in rg90r employed 44,000 persons, The chief articles are 
coloured turbans and cloth of coloured stripes. The town of 
Hosuiarevr is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone 
and copper inlay work and of decotative furniture, but the 
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demand for inferior work in Europe and America has led to 
deterioration. Lacquered wooden ware and silver-work, with 
some ivory-carving, are also produced. The carpenters have 
a reputation for good work, and there is a considerable manu- 
facture of glass bangles. Ornamented shoes are also made, 
and buskins, breeches, and coats of soft sdmbar (deer) skin. 
At Dastya cups and glasses of coloured glass are made. The 
light ‘paper’ pottery is made at TAND4«, and brass vessels at 
Bahadurpur. 

Trade is chiefly confined to the export of raw materials, 
including rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, safflower, fibres, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, lac, and a small quantity of wheat. 
Of these, sugar forms by far the most important item. The 
cane grows in various portions of the plains, and sugar is 
refined in the larger towns and exported to all parts of the 
Punjab, especially to Amritsar. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other 
coarse grains from the south of the Sutlej, and cattle from 
Amritsar and the south. 

The District contains no railways, but a line from Jullundur 
to Hoshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to 
Kingra runs across the District, and transversely to this two 
lines of road, one on either side of the Siwdliks, carry the 
submontane traffic between the Beds and Sutlej. The total 
length of metalled roads is 37 miles, and of unmetalied roads 
737 miles. Of these, 21 miles of metalled and 28 miles of 
unmetalled roads are under the Public Works department, and 
the rest under the District board. The Sutlej is navigable 
below Rapar during the summer months, and the Beas during 
the same period from the point where it enters the District. 
The Sutlej is crossed by six and the Beas by ten ferries, nine 
of which are managed by the District board. 

None of the famines which have visited the Punjab since 
annexation affected Hoshiarpur at all seriously; the rainfall 
is generally so plentiful and the soil so moist that a yreat part 
of the District is practically secure from drought, The area 
of crops matured in the famine year 1599-1ygoo0 amounted to 
7-6 per cent. of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commussioner, aided 
by five Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the District treasury. For general admims- 
trative purposes the District is divided into four ¢azhsels— 
HosHIARPUR, GARHSHANKAR, Una, and Dastya— each with 
a fahsildir and a nuaib-tahsi/dar. 
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The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 
sponsible for criminal justice, and civil judicial work is 
under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying /a/si/7, The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 
Misr Rip Lal was appointed to the administration of the doad 
in 1802. He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam Muht 
ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The summary settlement of the whole doa} was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 134 lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
worked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present District, as other 
officers settled the Una sz/si/, part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerian tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement was revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total revenue assessed was 
134 lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assigned, while a water 
Tate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to 
the improvement and extension of the watercourses. The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs. 4-4-0, and minimum 6 annas), and that on ‘wet’ land 
Rs. 4-S-o (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1g03~4, including cesses, was 16-4 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is 1-3 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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1900-1. | 1903-4. 


1880-1. 1890-1. 


13,57 | 13,74 
19,93 ; 20,36 


| | | 
| Land revenue. é | 12,60 13.65, | 
| 


Total revenue. -; 15,84 17.89 


The District possesses nine municipalities, HosHIARPUR, Local 
TAnbDa- UrMar, Hartana, GARHMIWALA, Una, ANANDPUR, aoe 
Mukerian, Dastya, and M1Ant; and one ‘notified area,’ 
Khanpur. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education 
being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police and 
cluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually jails. 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Education. 

of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In rgor the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 
(7-3 males and o-2 females). The number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in 1880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 
1900-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad- 
vanced and 75 elementary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the private schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational department 
in 1856. The study of English was introduced in 1859, 
Arabic and Sanskrit in 1870. at about which time it was 
made a high school. There are also three unaided Anglo 
vernacular high schools, one vernacular high school, and eight 
middle schools. The Ludhiina Mission supports a girls’ or- 
phanage and boardmy-school. and two day-schools for Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls. The total number of pupils im pablic 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per cent. of the number of 
children of schoolgoing age. ‘Phe total expenditure on 
education in tqg03-4 was Rs. 74,000, the yreater part of which 
was met from Local funds. 

The civil hospital at Toshuirpur has accommedation for Hospata’s 


and dis 


33 Male and r2 femae in patients. The District also contains 
. Pe -ATiCs. 


fourteen outiving dispensaries. At these institutions in rot y 
a total of 45,455 cutpatients and 1,170 m-patient,s were 
pd2 
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The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is re- 


justice and sponsible for criminal justice, and civil judicial work is 


crime, 


Jand 
revenue 
adminis- 
tration, 


under a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by 
the Divisional Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying ¢zsi/, The predominant form of crime is 
burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that 
Mist Rip Lal was appointed to the administration of the dead 
in 1802, He was able and honest, allied to local families by 
marriage, and interested in the welfare of the people. His 
assessments were light and easily paid. In 1839 he was 
succeeded by a different type of ruler, Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the British 
conquest. The summary settlement of the whole doaé was 
promptly made on annexation by John Lawrence. The demand 
was 134 lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement 
worked well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur began. Changes in officers and the pressure of 
other work prevented anything being done until 1851, when 
a Settlement officer was appointed to Hoshiarpur. His charge, 
however, did not correspond with the present District, as other 
officers settled the Una ¢ahsi/, part of Garhshankar, and the 
Mukerifn tract. The result for the District as now constituted 
was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments of 
revenue, however, had in the meantime been resumed, and 
the assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. 
Between 1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-right in 
the hilly tracts was carried out. The settlement was revised 
between 1879 and 1882. The total revenue assessed was 
13% lakhs, of which Rs. 71,000 are assiyned, while a water 
rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the Shah Nahr 
Canal. Government subsequently took over the canal, and the 
shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. The canal is managed by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, and all profits are ear-marked to 
the improvement and extension of the watercourses. ‘The 
average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-15 (maximum 
Rs. 4-4-0. and minimum 6 annas), and that on ‘wet’ land 
Rs. 4-S-o (maximum Rs. 6, and minimum Rs. 3). The 
demand for 1903~4, including cusses, was 16-4 lakhs. The 
average size of a proprietary holding is 1-5 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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1890-1 | 1900-1. | 1903-4. | 


| 1880-1. | 
Land revenue. 12,60 | 13.65 | 13,57 . 13,74 
Total revenue. «| 15,84 | 17,89 19,93 | 20,36 
! 


The District possesses nine municipalities, HosHiArpuR, Local 
TANDA- UrMaAR, HariANA, GARHDIWALA, Una, ANANDPUR, a 
MUKERIAN, Dastya, and Miant; and one ‘notified area,’ 
Khanpur. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which in 1903-4 had an income of Rs. 1,67,000. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education 
being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 480 of all ranks, in- Police and 
cluding 93 municipal police. The Superintendent usually Jails. 
has three inspectors under him. The village watchmen 
number 1,765. There are 15 police stations and 4 road- 
posts. The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts Education. 

of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. 
In rgor the proportion of literate persons was 4 per cent. 
(7-3 males and o-2 females), The number of pupils under 
instruction was 4,813 in 1880-1, 9,749 in 1890-1, 9,639 in 
1g00-1, and 10,772 in 1903-4. In the last year the District 
had 13 secondary and 146 primary (public) schools, and 3 ad- 
vanced and 75 elementary (private) schools, with 278 girls in 
the public and 315 in the private schools. The Hoshiarpur 
municipal high school was founded in 1848 to teach Persian 
and Hindi, and was brought under the Educational department 
in 1856. The study of English was introduced in 1859, 
Arabic and Sanskrit in 1870, at about which time it was 
made a high school. There are also three unaided Anglo- 
vernacular high schools, one vernacular high school, and eight 
middie schools. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls’ or- 
phanage and boarding-school. and two day-sehools for Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls. The total number of pupils in public 
institutions in 1904 was about 7 per cent. of the number of 
children of school-going age. The total expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, the greater part of which 
was met from Local funds. 

The civil hospital at Hoshiarpur has accommodation for Hoszatals 
33 male and 12 female in-pati.nts. The District also contains cet 
fourteen outlying dispensaries. At these institutions In Tyog * 

a total of 145,455 out-patients and 1,170 in-patients were 
pd2 
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treated, and 9,267 operations were performed. Local funds 
contribute nearly three-fourths of the expenditure, which in 
1904 amounted to Rs. 24,000, and municipal bodies the 
remaining fourth, The Ludhiina Mission has recently 
opened a female hospital in Hoshiarpur under a qualified 
lady doctor. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29,000, 
representing 29 per 1,000 of the population. 

[H. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (1904); J. A. L. Mont- 
gomery, Settlement Report (1885).] 

Hoshiarpur Tahsil.— Z7ahsi/ of Hoshiarpur District, Pun- 
jab, lying between 31° 21’ and 31° 50’ N. and 75° go” and 
76° 7’ E., with an area of 508 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 264,112, compared with 273,864 in 1891. It 
contains the towns of HosHIARPUR (population, 17,549), the 
head-quarters, GARHDIWALA (3,652), HariANna (6,005), and 
Khanpur (3,183); and 489 villages, including Baywara, 
a place of some historical interest. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4:3 lakhs. The fahsz/ com- 
prises the western slopes of the Siwidliks, the poor land at 
their base, a central strip of fairly productive but sandy soil, 
and in the west a broad belt of fertile land irrigated by wells. 
It is well wooded, and the mango groves are a characteristic 
feature. Torrent-beds, dry except after heavy rain, are met 
with every few miles. 

Dasiya Tahsil.— 7a/si/ of Hoshiirpur District, Punjab, 
lying between 31° 35’ and 32° 5’ N. and 75° 30’ and 75° 59’ E., 
with an area of sor square miles. The population in 1901 
was 239,004, compared with 244,346 in 1891. It contains 
the towns of Dastya (population, 6,404), the head-quarters, 
MUKERIAN (3,589), MuAnt (6,118), and Tanpa-URMAR 
(10,247); and 633 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 4-6 lakhs. The /a/si/ is situated in 
a wide bend of the Beas, which is the boundary on the north- 
east and west. It comprises a stretch of fertile land on the 
south, the lowlands along the river, a tract of higher land 
below the Siwdliks, and the northern extremity of the Siwaliks 
themselves. 

Una Tahsil.— Zahsi/ of Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, lying 
between 30° 59’ and 31° 52’ N. and 75° 56’ and 76° 38’ E., 
with an area of 717 square miles. It consists of the broad 
and stony valley of the Sohin between the inner and outer 
Siwa ik HILts, which near the Beis rises into the Jaswan Dun, 
a plateau or upland valley about 1,400 feet above sea-level. 
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The Jandbari fa/wka, a small piece of territory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, is also included in this ¢aAsiZ. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 225,198, compared with 229,308 in 1891. 
It contains the towns of Una (population, 4,746), the head- 
quarters, and ANANDPUR (5,028); and 523 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 3-2 lakhs. 

Garhshankar Tahsil.—ZaAsi/ of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 59’ and 31° 31’ N. and 75° 51’ 
and 76° 31’ E., with an area of 509 square miles. ‘The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 261,468, compared with 264,141 In 18or. 
GARHSHANKAR (population, 5,803) is the head-quarters. It 
also contains 472 villages, of which Jaijon is of some 
historical interest. The land revenue and cesses amounted 
in 1903-4 to 4-4 lakhs. The physical features of the ‘ahsi/ 
are similar to those of Hoshiarpur, except that the hills are 
steeper and torrent-beds less frequent. The Sutlej forms the 
southern boundary. 

Anandpur.—Town in the Una ¢aési/ of Hoshiarpur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 14’ N. and 76° 31’ E., on the 
left bank of the Sutlej. Population (1901), 5,028. Founded 
by the Sikh Gurt, Tegh Bahadur, it became a stronghold of 
the tenth Gurt, Govind Singh, who was defeated here by the 
troops of Aurangzeb. It is still of religious importance as the 
head-quarters of the branch of the Sodhis descended from 
Tegh Bahaddur’s nephew, and contains many Sikh shrines and 
monuments of interest. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 3,000, chiefly derived from octroi; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dis- 
pensary. 

Bajwara.—aAncient town in the District and sahsil of 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 31’ N. and 75° 57’ E,, 
2 miles south-east of Hoshiarpur. Population (1go1), 2,653. 
It is said to have been founded by immigrants from Ghazni, 
and was once the chief town of the District, tradition relating 
that its walls were 18 miles in circumference. It is nentioned 
in the Aint-Akbari as famous for horses. ‘Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s minister, is said to have broken up the town into 
small divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiv- 
ing him with proper respect. In later times it was held by 
Sirdar Bhip Singh, Faizullahpuria, who was ousted in 1801 
by Raji Sansar Chand. The latter built a fort here, which 
was taken by Ranjit Singh in 1825. Since then the town has 
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declined and its ruins have been largely used for road-metal. 
The fort was utilized as a military prison in the earlier years of 
the British administration, but was afterwards dismantled ; and 
at the present time only two ruined bastions are in existence. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Bharwain.—Hill sanitarium in the Una /ahsiZ of Hoshi- 
arpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 48’ N. and 76° 10’ E. 
Population (March, 1gor), 17. It lies on the Jullundur-Dharm- 
sila road, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town, near the borders of 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts, on the summit of the Sola 
Singhi range, at an elevation of 3,896 feet above the sea. 

Dastiya Town.—Head-quarters of the /a/si/ of the same 
name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 49’ N. 
and 75° 40° E., 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. 
Population (1901), 6,404. Dasiya is one of the numerous 
places popularly identified with the capital of the Raja Virata 
of the Mahabharata. It contains a ruined fort, mentioned 
in the Ain-¢-Akbari, which was one of the strongholds of the 
Ramgarhias, and was annexed in 1817 by Ranjit Singh. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,700, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 
It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

Garhdiwala,—-Town in the szhsi/ and District of Hoshi- 
arpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 45’ N. and 75° 46’ E., 17 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 3,652. The chief trade 
is in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs. 2,200. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2,900, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,600. It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Garhshankar Town.—Head-quarters of the /ahsi/ of the 
same name in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 
31° 13’ N. and 76° 9’ E. Population (1gor), 5,803. A fort 
built on the site of the present town is said to have been taken 
by Mahmid of Ghazni, and subsequently given by Muhammad 
of Ghor to the sons of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. Its inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, who expelled the Mahtons about a.D. 1175. 
It possesses a considerable trade in sugar and tobacco. The 
municipality, founded in 1882, was abolished in 1891. The 
town has a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 
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Hariana Town.—Town in the District and ahsi/ of Hoshi- 
drpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 38’ N. and 72° 52’ E., 9 miles 
from Hoshiarpur. Population (1901), 6,005. From 1846 to 
1860 it was the head-quarters of the fafsi/. Its chief trade is 
in sugar. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,200, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,100. It 
maintains a vernacular middle school, and the town has 
a dispensary. 

Hoshiarpur Town.—Head-quarters of the District and 
tahsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 32” N. and 
75° 52’ E,, at the foot of the Siwaliks, on the Jullundur- 
Dharmsala road, 25 miles from Jullundur. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division has his 
head-quarters here. Population (1901), 17,549. The town 
was seized in 1809 by Ranjit Singh, and formed the head- 
quarters of the governors of the Jullundur Doab. It is famous 
for the production of articles of wood inlaid with ivory. ‘The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902~3 averaged Rs. 47,500, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 47,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 55,600, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 44,900. 
It maintains a high school, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904. There are two 
other unaided high schools in the town, which also possesses 
a civil hospital; and the Ludhiana Mission maintains a female 
hospital. 

Jaijon.—Ancient town in the Garhshankar /adsi/ of 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 217 N. and 76° 
13’ E., on the outer edge of the Siwiliks, ro miles north of 
Garhshankar. Population (1901), 2,705. Though now of small 
importance, it was in early days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas. 
Raja Rim Singh first took up his residence here ; and the fort 
which commanded the pass in the hills is said to have been 
constructed in rzo1, and to have been taken by Ranjit Singh 
in 1815. It was dismantled at annexation by the Brittsh 
Government. The ruins of the palaces of the Jaswal Rajas are 
still visible above the town. The place was till lately an 
emporium of trade, second only to Hoshiarpur and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills, while the produce of the hills, such as rice, 


turmeric, &c., passes down to the plains. 
Malot.—Ancient fortress, now in ruins, in the District and 
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tahsil of Hoshiarpur, Punjab, situated in 31° 50’ N. and 
76° E. It was founded by a Pathan general in the reign of 
Bahlol Lodi (1451-89), and became under Sher Shah the 
capital of the tracts which now form Hoshiarpur and Kangra 
Districts. In 1526 it way surrendered to Babar by Daulat 
Khan, ruler of the Punjab, and in later times it fell into the 
hands of the hill Rajputs. 

Miani.—Town in the Dasiiva /ahsi/ of Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 43’ N. and 75° 34’ E.. on the Beas. 
Population (1901), 6,118. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1874. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 1,700, and the ex- 
penditure Rs.1,600, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,800, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,300. 
It maintains a Government dispensary. 

Mukerian.—Town in the Dastya /ahsi/ of Hoshiarpur Dis- 
trict, Punjab, situated in 31° 57’ N. and 75° 38’ E.  Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,589. It was a stronghold of Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanhaya, whose power was paramount in the Punjab about 
1774-84; and Ranjit Singh’s reputed son, Sher Singh, who 
afterwards became Maharaji, was born here. The town has 
no trade of any importance. The municipality was created 
in 1867. The income and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Ry. 3,100. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs, 3,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 2,900. It maintains a vernacular middle school and 
a Government dispensary. 

Sola Singhi (or Chintpurni).— Mountain range in Hosht- 
arpur District, Punjab, forming the eastern boundary of the 
Jaswin Din. It commences at a point close to Talwara, on 
the Beas river, and runs in a south-eastward direction between 
the Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra. The range as it 
passes southwards increases steadily both in width and eleva- 
tion, until it reaches its highest point at the small hill station 
of Bharwain, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur town on the Dharmsala 
road and 3,896 feet above the sea. At this point the ridge 1s 
14 miles across. Thence it continues till it crosses the valley 
of the Sutlej, its northern slope sinking gradually into the Beas 
basin, while the southern escarpment consists in places of an 
abrupt cliff about 300 feet in height. The space between its 
central line and the level portion of the Jaswan Din is occu- 
pied by a broad table-land, thickly clothed with forest, and 
intersected by precipitous ravines, which divide the surface 
into natural blocks. Another range of hills in Hoshiarpur 
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District, which continues the line of the Sola Singhi and 
finally crosses the Sutlej into Bilaspur, terminates in the hill 
of Naina Devi, with its famous temple. 

Tanda-Urmar.—tThe two towns of Tanda and Urmar are 

situated within a mile of one another in the Dastiya /aAsi/ of 
Hoshiirpur District, Punjab, in 31° 40’ N. and 75° 38’ E., and 
form with their suburbs a single municipality. ‘Their joint 
population was, in 1901, 10,247. The suburbs contain a 
shrine of the saint, Sakhi Sarwar. They form an entrefdt for 
country produce and cotton goods, and good pottery is made. 
The municipality was created in 1867. ‘The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 5,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,400. It 
maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a Govern- 
ment dispensary. 

Una Town.—Head-quarters of the fahsi/ of the same name 

in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 28’ N. and 
76° 17’ E., in the Jaswan Dun. Population (1go1), 4,746. 
It is important as the seat of a branch of the Bedi clan 
descended from Kala Dhari, a descendant of Nanak, the first 
Sikh Gur, but has no commercial importance. The muni- 
cipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 2,700 and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,600. In 1902-3 the income was Rs. 3,800, chiefly 
derived from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,900. 
It maintains a vernacular middle school and a Government 
dispensary. 

Jullundur District (/i/endhar).—District in the Jullundur Boun- 
Division, Punjab, lying between 30° 56’ and 31° 37’ N. and ee 
75° 5’ and 76° 16’ E., with an area of 1,431 square miles. and bill — 
It occupies the southern part of the doab (called the Bist and nver 

- x . systems, 
JuLiunpuR Do&s), or country between the Beas and Sutlej. ” 
The latter river forms its southern border, separating it from 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in shape the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base on that river. The State of 
Kapiirthala separates it on the west from the Beds and its con- 
fluence with the Sutlej. Along its north-east border lies the 
District of Hoshiarpur; and in the centre of this portion, 
between the Jullundur and Nawashahr /adsi/s, is a detached 
tract of Kaparthala territory which forms the Phagwara tahsil 
of that State. The valley of the Sutlej is marked by a high, 
well-defined bank. North of this lies a plateau whose highest 
point, at Rahon near the eastern corner of the District, is 
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1,012 feet above sea-level. Thence it slopes gradually west- 
wards towards the Beas. No hill or rock breaks the level of 
this plateau. which lies entirely within the zone of rich culti- 
vable soil that skirts the foot of the Himalayas, and was 
regarded by the Sikhs as the garden of the Punjab. At places 
a few acres are covered with sand; but, except in these rare 
spots, one vast sheet of luxuriant and diverse vegetation 
spreads over the plain from end to end. South of the high 
bank of the Sutlej lies the Bet or AAddar, a strip of alluvial 
soil annually fertilized by deposits of silt from that river, 
although the opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly reduced 
its flow, and it now runs almost dry for eight months in the 
year. The only important stream is the East or White Bein, 
which, rising east of Rahon and running along the Hoshiarpur 
border, traverses the Phagwara ‘/ahs7/, and thence meanders 
westwards across the District till it falls into the Sutlej near 
its junction with the Beas. In its earlier course it receives 
several torrents from the Siw4lik Hills in Hoshiarpur. These 
bring down deposits of sand, which are doing considerable 
damage to the cultivated lands on its eastern bank. 

The District is situated entirely in the alluvium, and con- 
tains nothing of geological interest. Cultivation has advanced 
to such a point that there is little in the way of natural 
vegetation beyond the weeds that come up with the crops 
throughout North-west India. Trees are almost always 
planted ; and, owing to the proximity of the Himalayas, several 
kinds succeed very well, among them the mango and Jer 
(Zizyphus Jujuba). The river banks are in places fringed with 
a dense growth of high grasses, as in Ferozepore and adjoin- 
ing Districts. 

Wolves are seen but very rarely, and towards Kaptrthala 
antelope, é/gat, and hares are found. Field-rats abound, and 
do no small amount of damage to the crops. 

The climate is, for the plains, temperate ; in the hot season, 
with the exception of June and July, the heat is not excessive ; 
in the cold season frosts are light, and confined to January and 
February. The average mean temperature of January is 56°, 
and of June 93°. The mortality varies very much with the 
rainfall, owing to the prevalence of malaria in rainy years. 
Plague made its first appearance in the Punjab in the village 
of Khatkar Kalan of this District in 1897. 

Owing to the nearness of the hills, the rainfall is fairly con- 
stant. The average varies from 24 inches at Phillaur to 27 at 
Jullundur, 22 inches falling in the summer months and only 5 
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inthe winter. During the ten years ending 1903 the heaviest 
fall was 60 inches at Nawashahr in 1900—1, and the lightest 
rr inches, in 1899-1900, at Jullundur. ‘There were disastrous 
floods in 1875 and 1878, owing to the railway embankment 
giving insufficient passage to the floods caused by the unusually 
heavy rains, 

Early legends attribute the name of the ddd to the Daitya Mistory 
king Jalandhara, who was overwhelmed by Siva under a pile ee 
of mountains. His mouth, the legend says, was at JAWALA logy, 
Mvxul, his feet at Multan, where in ancient times the Beds 
and Sutle} met, and his back under the upper part of the 
Jullundur Doab, including the present District. The earliest 
mention of Jullundur occurs in the accounts of the Buddhist 
council held at Kuvana, near that city, early in the Christian 
era, under the auspices of Kanishka. When visited in the 
seventh century by Hiuen Tsiang, it was the capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Trigartta, which also included the modern 
Districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra and the States of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket. Towards the end of the ninth century the 
Rajatarangini records the defeat of Prithwi Chandra, Raja of 
Trigartta, by Sankara Chandra of Kashmir. The town was 
taken by Ibrahim Shah Ghori about 1088 ; and from that ume 
the country appears to have remained under Muhammadan 
tule, the Jullundur Doab being generally attached to the 
Lahore province. During the Saiyid dynasty (1414-51), how- 
ever, the authority of Delhi was but weakly maintained ; and 
the dua/ became the scene of numerous insurrectionary move- 
ments, and especially of the long campaign of the Khokhar 
chief Jasrath against the ruling power. Near Jullundur the 
Mughal forces concentrated in 1555, when Humiaytn returned 
to do battle for his kingdom, and the neighbourhood was the 
scene of Bairim’s defeat by the imperial forces in 1560. Adina 
Beg, the last and most famous of the governors of Jullundur, 
played an important part during the downfall of Muhammadan 
power in the Punjab, holding the balance between the Delhi 
emperor, the Sikhs, and Ahmad Shah Durrani. Both Naur- 
mahal and Kartarpur were sacked by Ahmad Shah, and to 
avenge the desecration of the latter place the Sikhs burnt 
Jullundur in 1757. 

The Sikh revolt against the Mughal power early found strong 
support in the District, and a number of petty chieftains rapidly 
established themselves by force of arms as independent rulers 
throughout the doa. In 1766 the town of Jullundur fell into 
the hands of the Faizullahpuria ss/, or confederacy, then led 
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by Khushhal Singh. His son and successor, Budh Singh, built 
a masonry fort in the town, while several other leaders fortified 
themselves in its suburbs. Phillaur was seized by Buch Singh, 
who made it the capital of a considerable State ; and the 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Nakodar (on whom the town had 
been conferred in sdgir during the reign of Jahangir) were 
early ousted by Sardar Tara Singh, Ghaiba, who built a fort, 
and made himself master of the surrounding territory. But 
meanwhile Ranjit Singh was consolidating his power in the 
south; Phillaur fell into his hands in 1807, and he converted 
the savaz into a fort to command the passage of the Sutlej; 
and in 1811 Diwan Mohkam Chand was dispatched to annex 
the Faizullahpuria dominions in the Jullundur Doaib. Budh 
Singh fled across the Sutlej ; and though his troops offered 
some resistance to the invader, the Maharaja successfully 
established his authority in the autumn of that year, Thence- 
forth Jullundur was the capital of the Sikh possessions in the 
doaé till British annexation. Nakodar was seized in 1816, 
the petty Sardars were gradually ousted from their estates, and 
the whole country brought under the direct management of the 
Sikh governors. Here, as elsewhere, their fiscal administration 
proved very oppressive, especially under Shaikh Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-din, the last official appointed from the court of Lahore, a 
tyrannical ruler, who exacted irregular taxes. He made over 
the tract to his son, Imam-ud-din, but neither resided regularly 
in the dodé, their charge being entrusted to lieutenants, the 
best known of whom were Sandhe Khan in Hoshiarpur and 
Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. 

At the close of the first Sikh War the British annexed the 
whole of the Jullundur Doab, and it became the Commissioner- 
ship of the trans-Sutle} States. For two years the adminis- 
tration was directly under the Supreme Government ; but in 
1848 the Commissioner became subordinate to the Resident at 
Lahore, and in the succeeding year, when events forced on the 
annexation of the Punjab, the administration of the dodd was 
assimilated to the general system. The Commissioner's head- 
quarters were fixed at Jullundur, and the three Districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra were created. The fort at 
Phillaur was occupied as an artillery magazine, and canton- 
ments formed there and at Nakodar, which continued to be 
occupied till 1857 and 1854 respectively. 

In 1857 the native troops stationed at Jullundur and Phillaur 
mutinied and marched off to join the rebel forces at Delhi; 
the authorities were, however, not altogether unprepared, and 
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though the mutineers succeeded in escaping unmolested, they 
were prevented from doing serious damage. Raji Randhir 
Singh of Kapiirthala rendered invaluable assistance at this time, 
both in supplying troops and, by the exercise of his personal 
influence, in helping to preserve the peace of the dozd. 

The tombs at Nakopar and Nur Jahan’s savai at NUr- 
MAHAL are the chief remains of antiquarian interest. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was : (1868) 794,418, (1881) 789,355, (1891) 907,583, and Perle: 
(1901) 917,587, dwelling in to towns and 1,216 villages. It 
increased by 1-1 per cent. during the last decade, the increase be- 
ing greatest in the Jullundur /a/si/ and least in Phillaur. The 
density of population is the highest in the Province. The Dis- 
trict is divided into the four sadsi/s of JULLUNDUR, NAWASHAHR, 
PHILLAUR, and Nakopar, the head-quarters of each being at 
the place from which it is named. The chief towns are Jut- 
LUNDuR, the head-quarters of the District, and the munici- 
palities of KARTARPUR, ALAWALPUR, PHILLAUR, NURMAHAL, 
Ravon, NAWASHAHR, Banca, and NAKODAR. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 :-— 


e Number of * Be ‘Ss = ] 
2, & Be | he foe 
: eg g 7 SF |] sg reed 
Tahsil. £9 g Eo eI wf | es Zest 
pe 2 3 a es {Se 565* 
¢ S Fa e Se | oe Zit 
op a oe ae ae g 
Jullendur = .| 391} 3 409 | 305,976 782-41 +36 | 14,209 
Nawashahr .| 299{ 3 | 2741 196,339 / 656.7] ~ 4-5 7:820 
Phillaur. F 298] 3 222 | 192,860 | 647-2) + 1-7 6,285 
Nakodar =| BEE LE] ae eaaeglay S901) RS 4/789 | 
! i ¥ 
District total | 1,431 | 10 | 1,216 917-587 | 641-2] + 1-1 | 33,103 
i 


NotE.—The figures for the areas of /aksi/s are taken from the revenue returns. The 
total District area 1s that given in the Census Report. 

Muhammadans number 421,011, or more than 45 per cent. 
of the total; Hindus, 368,051, or 40 per cent.; and Sikhs, 
125,817, or nearly 14 percent. Punjabi is spoken throughout 


the District. 

By far the most numerous caste are the Jats or Jats, who Castes and 
number 185,000, or 20 per cent. of the total, and own half the a 
villages. About 185 clans are enumerated in the District. Some 
of these claim a Rajput origin; others have no traditions of 
being anything but Jats. Taken as a whole, they are an honest, 


industrious, sturdy, and vigorous folk, addicted to no form 
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of serious crime, except female infanticide. The Muham- 
madan Jats are inferior to the Hindu and Sikh. The Arains 
(143,000) come next, comprising one-seventh of the total. 
They are entirely Muhammadans, and are a peaceable people 
without the sturdy spirit of the Jats, but quite as efficient 
cultivators. The Rajputs (50,000) come third. More than 
four-fifths are Muhammadans, but they nearly all preserve 
Hindu customs. They formerly held a more important position 
in the District than they do now, and carefully maintain the 
traditions of their former greatness; and, despising work as 
beneath their dignity, they are very inferior as agriculturists to 
the Jats. The Khokhars are entirely Muhammadan; they 
are often considered Rajputs, but the claim is not generally 
accepted, and they do not intermarry with Rajputs. The 
Awans (12,000) also are all Muhammadans. They claim to 
have come from Arabia, but their observance of Hindu usages 
marks them as converts to Islam. Other agricultural tribes 
worthy of mention are Sainis (16,000), who are clever market- 
gardeners ;  Kambohs (6,000), mainly Sikhs; and Gijars 
(20,000), who are found everywhere. The Khattris (26,000) 
are the most important of the commercial tribes, the Banias 
numbering only 6,000. Of menial tribes the most impor- 
tant are the Chamirs (leather-workers, 96,000), Chtihras 
(scavengers, 41,000), Kumhars (potters, 15,000), Lohars (black- 
smiths, 15,000), Mochis (cobblers, 20,000), Tarkhans (carpen- 
ters, 32,000, many of whom are landowners), Jhinwars (water- 
men, 29,000), Julahas (weavers, 16,000), Nais (barbers, 15,000), 
Chhimbas and Dhobis (washermen, 12,000), and Telis (oil- 
pressers, 14,000). Brahmans number 32,000. Half the popu- 
lation is agricultural and one-fourth industrial. 

The Jullundur Mission is one of the stations belonging to 
the .\merican Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was established in 1847. In rgor the District contained 276 
native Christians. 

Lying as Jullundur does close to the Outer Himalayas, an 
absolute failure of the rains is almost unknown; and apart 
from the protection afforded by the numerous wells, the soil 
is sufficiently charged with moisture to resist anything but 
absolute drought. More than yo per cent. of the cultivated 
area is a good alluvial loam: patches of clay soil, amounting 
in all to 73 per cent. of the cultivated area, are found all 
over the District, while 24 per cent. is sandy soil, of which 
half is found in the Jullundur ézAs:Z. A small proportion is 
uncultivable, being covered by sandhills. 
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The District is held almost entirely by communities of Agncul- 


peasant proprietors, large estates covering only about 37 square 
miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1903~4 is 1,357 square miles, as shown below :— 


Tahsil. Total Cultivated. | Irrigated. | Sa 
= ' i 
Jullundur . ; 391 | 337 | 104 | 23 
Nawéashahr . ; 304 217 | 346 | 43 
Phillaur : 291 244 IIL 1g 
Nakodar . ‘ 371 295 | 118 25 
Total 1,357 | 1,093 | 479 | 110 
u 


The chief crop of the spring harvest is wheat, which occu- 
pied 430 square miles in 1903~4; gram covered 177 square 
miles; and barley only 16 square miles. Maize is the staple 
product of the autumn harvest, occupying 149 square miles, 
while pulses covered 121, Sugar-cane, which occupied 49 
square miles, is commercially of the greatest importance to 
the cultivator, as he looks to this crop to pay the whole or the 
greater part of the revenue. But little great millet is grown 
(t4 square miles), and practically no spiked millet; cotton 
covered 28 square miles, and rice 3,188 acres. 

The cultivated area increased by only 800 acres in the ten 
years ending 1901, and hardly any further increase can be 
anticipated. There has, however, been a considerable develop- 
ment of well-sinking, more than 8,000 wells having been 
constructed since the settlement of 1880-5. Practically no 
cultivable land is now left untilled; and the pressure on the 
soil, which in rgo1 was, excluding the urban population. 718 
persons per cultivated square mile, can only be met by emigra- 
tion. The District has already sent numbers of its sons to the 
Chenab Colony, to the Jamrao Canal in Sind, to Australia and 
East Africa : and many are in civil or military employment in 
other parts of India. The remittances of these emigrants add 
enormously to the natural resources of the District, and the 
greater portion of the Government revenue collected in it is 
required by the post offices to enable them to cash money 
orders issued on them. Loans under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act for the construction of wells are popular and faith- 
fully applied; in the five years ending 1904 more than 
Rs. 54,000 was advanced for this purpose. Nothing has been 
done in the way of improving the quality of the crops grown, 
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Jullundur is not well adapted for breeding cattle, and it is 
estimated that for ploughing and working the wells no less 
than 10,000 bullocks per annum have to be imported. These 
are generally obtained at the .\mritsar, Sirsa, and Hissar fairs, 
and from Patiala and Ferozepore. Although some places in 
the Jullundur Doaib are mentioned in the -l/-<dkbart as 
famous for a breed of horses, the ponies are not now specially 
valuable. One horse and four donkey stallions are kept by the 
District board. There are very few camels, and sheep and 
goats are not important. The country is so fully cultivated 
that little ground for grazing is left, except along the Sutlej] and 
in places near the Bein. Large numbers of cattle are driven 
from a distance to these favoured spots, and considerable 
sums are levied in grazing fees by the owners of the land. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903~4, 479 square miles, or 
44 per cent. were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 477 
square miles were irrigated from wells, and 1,455 acres from 
streams and tanks. In addition, 56 square miles, or 5 per 
cent., were subject to inundation from the Sutlej. Wells are 
the mainstay of the District; and there are 28,609 masonry 
wells worked by cattle, chiefly on the rope-and-bucket system, 
besides 464 unbricked wells, water-lifts, and lever wells. The 
Persian wheel is found where the soil is sandy and water 
near the surface. 

The District contains two small plantations ‘reserved’ under 
the Forest Act, consisting chiefly of sAzsham and &ikar, and 
covering 262 acres, with a military Reserve of 885 acres. It is 
on the whole well wooded, almost every one of the wells which 
it contains being surrounded by a small coppice; but, as 
already noticed, waste land is very scarce. Phillaur is the 
winter head-quarters of the Bashahr Forest division, and 
a great wood mart, to which quantities of timber are floated 
down the Sutlej and stored. Much also is brought for sale 
here from the Beds and the Sirhind Canal. 

Kankar is plentiful, the best beds being within a radius of 
ten miles from Jullundur town. Saltpetre is manufactured 
from saline earth, 

A great deal of cotton-weaving is carried on, the principal 
products being the coarse cotton cloth which supplies most 
of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and checks. 
Large quantities of very coarse cotton fabrics (A#addar) are 
exported to Shikarpur and Sukkur in Sind. Rahon had once 
a great reputation for a superior cotton longcloth, but the 
industry is almost extinct. Silk-weaving is carried on at Jullun- 
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dur, and in 1899 employed 250 looms, the estimated out-turn 
being valued at 2 lakhs. The gold and silver manufactures 
are flourishing, but in no way remarkable, and the out-turn is 
insufficient for local requirements. Besides ornaments, silver 
wire and gold and silver lace are made. The District has 
some reputation for carpenters work, and chairs are made at 
Kartarpur for the wholesale trade. Brass vessels are manufac- 
tured in many parts, the output being valued at Rs. 27.009, 
of which half is exported. The thin pottery known as * paper 
pottery’ is made in the District, and glazed and coloured tile- 
work of unusual excellence is turned out at Jullundur by one 
man. There are two flour-mills at Jullundur town, and attached 
to one of them is a small iron and brass foundry. The number 
of factory employes in 1904 was 73. 

The trattic of the District is mainly in agricultural produce. Commerce 
In ordinary years grain is imported from Ludhiana, Feroze- anal, 
pore, and the Sikh States for export to the hills ; other articles 
of import are piece-goods from Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
iron from Ferozepore, Amritsar, and Karachi, brass and copper 
vessels from Jayadhri, Amritsar, and Delhi, rice from Kangra, 
and salt from the Mayo Mines. Sugar and moiasses are 
largely manufactured to supply the markets of Bikaner, Lahore, 
the Punjab, and Sind. Wheat, cotton cloth, and silk goods 
are the other principal exports. 

The District is traversed by the main line of the North- Railways 

Western Railway, and branch lines are contemplated from aged soa: 
Jullundur town to Kaparthala and Hoshiarpur. It is excep- 
tionally well provided with roads, the total length of metalled 
roads being 158 miles and of unmetalled roads 337 miles. 
The most important of the former are the vrand trunk road, 
which traverses the District parallel with the railway, and the 
road from Jullundur to Hoshiarpur: these, with some minor 
roads, 62 miles in length in all, are under the Public Works 
department, the rest being under the lhistrict board. ‘The 
Sutlej is navigable only in the rains: there are twelve ferries 

Jullundur, thanks to the excellence of its soul and the near- Famine. 
ness of the hills, is but little liable to drought. None of the 
famines that have visited the Punjab since annexation bas 
affected the District at all seriously, and it was classed by the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 as secure from famine. The 
area of crops matured in the famine year 1899-1990 amounted 
to 76 per cent. of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, arded Tnsirict 
by three or four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commisstoncrs. ob TT 
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It is divided into four éaAsi/s, each under a érhsildir assisted by 
a nub-lahsiidir : Jallundur comprises its northern portion, and 
Nawashahr, Phillaur, and Nakodar, which lie in that order 
from east to west, the southern. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is) re 
sponsible for criminal justice. Ctvil judicial work is in charge 
of a District Judge. and both these officers are subordinate 
to the Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Jullundur Civil 
Division, which consists of the District of Jullundur alone. 
There are six Munsifs, three at head-quarters and one at each 
outlying ¢afsiZ, There are also a Cantonment Mavistrate at 
Jullundur and eight honorary magistrates. The common forms 
of crime are burglary and theft. 

In the revenue system of Akbar the present District formed 
part of the Duaha Bist Jalandhar, one of the ser&drs of the 
Lahore Swéak. The later Mughal emperors soon dropped the 
cash assessments of Raji Todar Mal as unprofitably just, and 
leased clusters of villages to the highest bidder. Under the 
Sikh confederacies even this remnant of system disappeared, 
and the ruler took whatever he could get. Ranjit Singh 
followed the same principle with a greater show of method, 
giving large grants of land in _/dgév on service tenure, and either 
leasing the rest to farmers or entrusting the collection of the 
revenue to Adeddrs, who paid him as little as they dared. 
When in 1846 the dui came into British possession, a 
summary settlement was made by John Lawrence. The 
assessment, which amounted to 13+ lakhs, worked well, and 
the total demand of the regular settlement (1846~—51) was only 
Rs. 20,000 less. The assessment was again mainly guess-work, 
the demand of the summary settlement being varied only where 
circumstances suggested an increase or demanded sume relief. 
A revision carried out between 1880 and 1885 resulted in 
a demand of 15 lakhs. This has been paid very easily ever 
since, and the District is prosperous and contented. The 
rates average Rs. 4-10o-o (maximum, Rs. 5~8-o; minimum, 
Rs. 3-12-0) on ‘wet’ Jand, and Rs. 1-8-0 (maximum, 
Rs. 2-4-0; minimum, 12 annas) on ‘dry’ land. The 
demand, including cesses, for tgo3-4 was 17-8 lakhs. The 
average Sve of a proprietary holding ts 1-8 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown in the table on nest pave, in thousands of rupees. 

The District contains nine municipalites: JULLUNDUR, 
KARTARPUR, ALAWALPUR, PHILIAUR, NURMAHAL, RAHON, 
NAWASHAHR, Banca, and NakKobvar. Outside these, local 
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affairs are managed by the District board, which in 1903~4 had 
an income of Rs. 1,535,000. The expenditure was Rs. 1,48,600, 
public works and education being the principal items. 
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The regular police force consists of 453 of all ranks, 
including 56 cantonment and 7S municipal police. The 
Superintendent usually has three inspectors under him. The 
village watchmen number 1,305. There are twelve police 
stations, two road-posts, and two outposts. The fort at 
Phillaur was made over in 1891 to the Police Training School 
and central bureau of the Criminal Identification department. 
The District jail at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
318 prisoners. The chief industries carried on in the jail are 
the manufacture of paper and lithographic printing. 

The District stands nineteenth among the twenty-eight 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In rgor the proportion of literate persons was 
3-6 per cent. (6-4 males and o 3 females) The number of 
pupils under instruction was 7,624 in 1880-1, 15,102 in 1890-1, 
13,191 in r900—1, and 13,874 in 1903-4. The District pos- 
sessed in 1903-4 a training school, 6 Anglo-vernacular high 
schools, 4 Anglo-vernacular and 7 vernacular middle schools, 
and 3 English and 124 vernacular primary schools for boys, 
and 23 vernacular primary schools for girls. In addition, there 
were 7 adyanced and 262 elementary (private) schools. ‘The 
number of girls in the public schools was 699. and in the private 
schools g4r. The most important schools are in Jullundur 
town. The total expenditure on education in 1yo3-4 was 
tr lakhs, the greater part of which was met by Local and 
Provincial funds. 

Besides the Jullundur civil hospital, the District has ten 
outlying dispensaries. At these institutions 154.504 out- 
patients and 4,247 in-patients were treated in tyo4, and 
12,883 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 20,000, contributed in nearly equal shares by District and 
municipal funds. There is a leper asylum at Dakhni. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
21,801, representing 24 per 1.000 of the population. Vacci- 
nation is compulsory in the town of Jullundur. 

[H. AL Rose, Distvtcé Gasetteer (in press); W. FE. Purser, 
Settlement Report (4892).| 
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Jullundur Tahsil (/édindhar).— Northern  fahsil of 
Jullundur District, Punjab, lving between 31° 12’ and 31° 37’ N. 
and 75° 26’ and 75° 49’ E., with an area of 391 square miles. 
The population in 190r was 305.976, compared with 295,301 
in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of JULLUNDUR 
(population, 67,735): and it also contains the towns of 
KARTARPUR (10,840) and ALAWALPUR (4,423), with 409 
villages. ‘The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903~4 
to 4:8 lakhs. The greater part of the ¢aAsi/ consists of an 
upland plateau, with a light soil and frequent sand-hillocks, 
but along the north-eastern border is a belt of extremely fertile 
land averaging about 6 miles in width. 

Nawashahr Tahsil.—Eastern ¢r/si/ of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 
30° 38’ and 31° 177 N. and 75° 47’ and 76° 16’ E., with an 
area of 304square miles. The population in ryor was 196,339, 
compared with 205,625 in 1891. The head-quarters are at the 
town of NawAsHAHR (population, 5,6.41) ; and it also contains 
the towns of RAHoN (8,651) and Banca (4,697), with 274 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in rgo3-4 to 
4-4 lakhs. The Sutle} forms the southern boundary of the za/s7/, 
and the low-lying tract along the river has an average breadth 
of 4 miles. The upland plateau above the old high bank is an 
almost unbroken plain with a stiff loam soil. 

Phillaur Tahsil.— Za/s7/ of Jullundur District, Punjab, 
lying on the north bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 57’ and 
31° 13 N. and 75° 3’ and 75° 58’ E., with an area of 291 
square miles. The population in rgor was 192,860, compared 
with 189,578 in s8yr. The head-quarters are at the town of 
PHILLAUR (population, 6,986); and it also contains the towns 
of NEéRMAHAL (8,706) and JanpiAl 4 (6,620), with 222 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-2 lakhs. 
The Sutlej forms the southern boundary of the ¢a/si/, and 
along the right bank is a narrow strip of low-lying alluvial land 
about 14 miles in width. The uplands which form the greater 
part of the ¢z/s/ are an unbroken plain with a loam soil 

Nakodar Tahsil.—Western fafsi/ of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, lying on the north bank of the Sutlej., between 
30 56’ and 31° 15” Nv and 75° 5’ and 75° 37’ E., with an area 
of 371 square miles. The population in rg0r was 222,412, 
compared with 217,079 In 18grt. The head-quarters are at the 
town of Nakopar (population, y.g58), and it also contains 
git villages. The land revenue and césses amounted in 
1903~4 to 4-3 lakhs. Phe Sutlej forms the southern boundary 
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of the faas7?. Vhe alluvial lowlands along the right bank 
average 7 miles in breadth. The soil of the uplands above 
the old bank of the river is a light loam, and Jow sand ridges 
are not uncommon, The Eastern Bein passes through the /ahsil. 

Alawalpur.—Town in the /a/s?/ and District of Jullundur, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 26’ N. and 75° 40’ E. The chief trade 
is in sést and ga/riin cloth, and in agricultural produce. Popu- 
lation (1901), 4,423. Phe municipality was created in 1867. The 
income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Ro». 2,300, 
and the expenditure Rs, 2,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2,100, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Ro. 2,200. 
The municipality maintains a vernacular middle school. 

Banga.—Town in the Nawdashahr fafsi/ of Jullundur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31° 11’ N. and 76° 0’ E. Popula- 
tion (1901). 4,097. The principal trade is in sugar, manu- 
factures of brass-ware, and carpenter's work. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 5,900, and the expenditure Rs. 5,700. 
in 1903-4 the income was Rs. $,000, chiefly from octrot ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 7,200. The town possesses a 
vernacular middle school maintained by the municipality, and 
a Government dispensary. 

Jandiala.—T own in the Phillaur /a/si/ of Jullundur District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 34’ N. and 75° 37’ E. Population 
(1901), 6,620. It ceased to be a municipality in 1872. 

Julilundur Town ( fai/andhar).— Head-quarters of the Divi- 
sion and District of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31° 20’ N, 
and 75° 35’ E., on the North-Western Railway and grand trunk 
road. It is distant by rail from Calcutta 1,180 miles, from 
Bombay 1,247 miles, and from Karachi 916 miles. Popula- 
tion (1901), including cantonments, 67,735, Of whom 24,715 
were Hindus, 40,08 Muhammadans, gor Sikhs, and 1,543 
Christians. Jullundur was, when visited by Hiuen Tsiang, a 
large city, 2 miles in circuit, the capital of a Rajput kingdum. 
It was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ghor about ro88. Under 
the Mughals Jullundur was the capital of asardar. it was bumt 
by the Sikhs in 1757, and captured by the Faizullahpuria 
confederacy in 1766. Ranjit Singh annexed it in 1811, and 
in 1846 Jullundur became the head-quarters of the territory 
acquired by the British after the first Sikh War. The town 
is surrounded by several suburbs known as éaséis, the 
most important of which are Basti Danishmandan (popula- 
tion, 2.770) and Basti Shaikh Darwesh (7,109), founded Jy 


Ansari Shaikhs from Kaniguram in the seventeenth century. 
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The town contains two flour-mills, to one of which is attached 
a small iron and brass foundry. The number of hands 
employed In 1g04 was 73. Silk is also manufactured, and 
yood carpenter's work is turned out. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 70,600, and the expenditure Rs. 68,800. 
In rgo3-4 the income amounted to Rs. 84,300, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure to Rs. 86,900, the main items 
being public health (Rs. 32,300) and administration 
(Rs. 28,600). The chief educational institutions are four 
Anglo-vernacular high schools, maintained by the munici- 
pality, the Presbyterian Mission, and the two rival branches 
of the Arya Samaj. There is also a civil hospital. 

The cantonment, established in 1846, lies 4 miles to the 
south-east of the town. Population (rgor), 13,280. The 
garrison consists of two batteries of field artillery, one battalion 
of British infantry, one regiment of native cavalry, and a bat- 
talion of native infantry, with a regimental dépét. The income 
and expenditure from cantonment funds during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs, 40,000 and Rs. 41,000 respec- 
tively. There is an aided Anglo-vernacular high school. 

Kartarpur.—Town in the District and éz/si/ of Jullundur, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 26° N. and 75° 30’ E., on the North- 
Western Railway and grand trunk road, 9 miles trom Jullundur 
town. Population (1go1), 10.840. Founded by Arjun, the 
fitth Sikh Guru, it is a place of great sanctity, as the seat of 
the line of Gurtis descended from him, and as possessing his 
original Adi Granth or scripture. It was burnt by Ahmad 
Shih in 1756. Kartarpur is a flourtshing grain mart, with 
a market outside octroi limits. Chairs, boxes, tables, and 
native flutes are made ; also cotton twill (sas). The canton- 
ment established here after the first Sikh War was abolished in 
1854. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten ycars ending rgo2~3 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,900. In 1903~q4 the income was Rs. 7,300, 
mainly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 10,f00. The 
town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Nakodar Town.—Head-quarters of the zr4si/ of the same 
name, fullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 8’ N. and 
75° 29° E. Population (1901), 9,958. Taking its name from 
the Niktidari wing or legion of the Mughals. it became a 
stronghold of the Sikh chief, Tara Singh. Ghaiba, and was 
captured by Ranjit Singh in 1815. The cantonment estab- 
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lished here after the first Sikh War was abolished in 1854. 
Nakodar contains two fine tombs dated 1612 and 1637. It 
has a considerable trade in agricultural produce, and Aukka 
tubes and iron jars are manufactured. The municipality was 
created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Rs. 9,100, and the expenditure Rs, 8,800. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,300, chiefly from octroi; and 
the expenditure was Rs. ro,roo. The town has an -A\nglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, and 
a Government dispensary. 

Nawashahr Town.-—Head-quarters of the ¢e/si/ of the 
same name, Jullundur [istrict, Punjab, situated in 31° 8’ N. 
and 76° 7° E. Population (rgor), 5,641. <A stronghold of 
the Stkh chief, Tara Singh, Ghaiba, it was annexed after his 
death by Ranjit Singh. It is of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the e\xpendi- 
ture Rs. 4,700. In 1903~4 the income was Rs. 4,800, chiefly 
from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 5,300. The munici- 
pality maintains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Narmahal.—Town in the Philluur ¢z4s2/ of Jullundur 
District, Punjab, situated in 31° 6’ N. and 75° 36’ KE. Popula- 
tion (1901), 8,706. It lay on the old imperial road from Delhi 
to Lahore and was refounded by Nir Jahan, wife of Jahangir. 
A large sarat was built by her orders, the west gateway of 
which is still in good preservation. The town has some manu- 
facture of eadviin cloth. The municipality was created in 1867. 
‘The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1g02~3 averaged Rs. 6,300. In 1993-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,100, chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,900. The town possesses a vernacular middle school, 
maintained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Phiilaur Town. —Head-quarters of the srdsi/ of the same 
name, Jullundur District, Punjab, situated in 31° 4° N. and 
75° 48’ E., on the north bank of the Sutlej, on the North 
Western Railway and grand trunk road. Population (1y9t), 
6,986. The town was founded by Shah Jahan, who built a 
royal savai here, converted by Ranjit Singh into a fort in con- 
sequence of the British occupation of Ludhiana. A canton- 
ment was established here after the first Sikh War, but the 
native troops mutinied in 1857 and it way not reoccupied, 
The fort was made over in 1891 to the Police department, and 
is now occupied by the Police Training Scho jt and the central 
bureau of the Criminal Identification department. The cluet 
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commercial importance of the place is as a timber market. Its 
only manufacture is that of cotton cloth. The Sutlej is crossed 
here by a railway bridge 5,193 feet long, completed in 1870. 
There is no foot-bridge, but ferry trains are run at frequent 
intervals. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. g.goo. In tgo3~4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly from 
octrol ; and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000, The town has an 
Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the munici- 
pality, and a Government dispensary. 

Rahon.—Town in the Nawashahr ¢ads¥? of Jullundur Dis- 
trict. Punjab, situated in 31° 4’ N. and 76° 8’ E. Population 
(toor), 8,651. It is said to have been founded before the 
Christian era by one Raja Raghab, who gave it the name of 
Raghtpur, which 15 still used by Hindu scholars. It was 
captured by the Ghorewaha Rajputs in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, whose leader renamed it Rahon after a lady called 
Raho. It is still considered unlucky to use the name R&ahon 
before breakfast ; till then it is called Zanana Shahr or ‘ woman 
town.’ It was seized by the Sikh chief Tara Singh, Ghaiba, in 
1759, and annexed on his death by Ranjit Singh. The chief 
manufactures are imitation gold and silver braid and cotton 
cloth, and there is a considerable trade in sugar. The muni- 
eipakty was created m 1867. The income and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1g02-3 averaged Rs.11,200. In 
1yo3-4 the income was Rs. 10,500, chiefly from octroi ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 10,700. The town possesses an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school, maintained by the municipality, 
and a Government dispensary. 

Ludhiana District.—District in the Jullundur Division of 
the Punjab, lving between 30° 34’ and 31 1’ N. and 75° 22’ and 
76° 24° E., with an area of 1,455 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sutlej, which separates it from the District 
of Jullundur; on the east by Ambala District and the Patiala 
State ; on the south by the territories of the chiefs of Patiala, 
Nabha, and Maler Kotla; and on the west by the District of 
Ferozepore. In the south several of its outlying villages are 
scattered among the States of Patiala, find, Nabha, and Maler 
Kotla: while, on the other hand, in the east two or three 
groups of Patiala villages lie within its territory, It is divided 
into two portions by the high bank which marks the ancient 
bed of the Sutlej.  Atuts foot les a half-deserted watercourse, 
called the Budha nullah, still full in all but the driest seasons, 
and once the main channel of the Sutlej. The principal 
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stream of that river now runs farther north, Jeaving a broad 
alluvial strip, 2 ty 6 miles in width, between its ancient and its 
modern beds. This stp, known as the Bet, forms the wider 
channel of the river, and is partly inundated after heavy rain. 
It is intersected in every direction by minor watercourses or 
nulluhs, and, being composed of recent alluvium, is for the 
most part very fertile, but its eastern extremity has been 
injuriously affected by percolation from the Sithind Canal, 
The uplands to the south of the high bank consist of a level 
plain, slopmg gently to the suuthavest and broken only by 
some lines of sandhills which are very common in the Jangal, 
the south-western portion of the uplands ; this tract is traversed 
throughout by the Sirhind Canal. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which Geology 
is situated entirely in the alluvium. It includes the extreme eae, 
north-west corner of the Upper Gangetic plain, but to the : 
south-west it approximates to the desert region. Trees are 
few, unless where planted ; but the veri (leavta leucophloea) is 
locally frequent, and the Arar (-leacia arabica), which is 
perhaps not aboriginal, is plentiful. The Zer (Ziziphus Jujube) 
is common in gardens and near homesteads. 

Wolves are not uncommon. = .Vid/wuz, antelope, and ‘ravine Fauna. 
deer’ (Indian gazelle) are found throughout the southern part 
of the District, and hog in the rank grass near the Sutlej and 
Budha nullah. 

The heat in May and June is intense, but no worse than in oe 
most parts of the Punjab plains. During the monsoon the air neers, 
is damp and the climate relaxing, except in the Jangal with its 
dry climate and pure water: and this tract is free from the 
outbreaks of autumnal fever, which sometimes occur after 
heavy rains in September. The Bet is peculiarly lable to these 
epidemics, and enlarged spleen and anaemia due to malarial 
Poisoning are there common. 

The rainfall is normal for the Punjab plains, ranging from 
29 inches per annum at Samrala to 22 at Jagraon. 

The early history of the District is obscure. SUNeT, near History 
Ludhiana, MACHHIWARA, and Tihara are all places of some Ode. 
antiquity, dating from the pre-Muhammadan period. The jogy. 
last, which Hes in the northwest corner of the District, 15 
identified by tradition with the Vairata of the Mahabharata, 
and was a place of some importance ; but the ancient site has 
long been washed away by the Sutlej. The town of LupHiAna 
dates only from the Lodi period. and the principality of R AL 
KOT originated in a grant of the Saiyid kings of Delhi. Under 
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akbar the tract formed a part of the suz4dr of Sirhind, but the 
later Mughals leased the western part of the present District to 
the Raw of Raikot. Early tn the eighteenth century they 
became semi-independent; and though the imperial forces 
successtully withstood Ahmad Shah near Khanna in 1747, his 
subsequent invasions so weakened the Mughal power that the 
Rais were suffered to take possession of Ludhiana town in 
1760. Meanwhile the Sikhs had become a political power, 
especially on the south and south-west borders of the District ; 
and after their capture of Sirhind the Samrala 7zhsi/ fell into 
the hands of Sikh leaders, while the Rais retained most of the 
Ludhiana and Jagraon dchsi/s. In 1798 the Rai, a minor, was 
attacked by the sikh» under Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, who 
invested Ludhiana, but raised the sieze when the Rai called in 
George Thomas. Finally, in 1806, Ranjit Singh crossed the 
Sutlej on his first expedition against the cis-Sutlej chiefs, and 
stripped the Rais of their possessions, leaving a couple of 
villages for the maintenance of two widows, who were the 
only remaining representatives of the ruling family. 

In 1809, after Ranjit Singh's third invasion, a treaty was 
concluded between him and the British Government, by which 
his further conquests were stopped, although he was allowed to 
retain all territories acquired in his first two expeditions, At 
the same time, all the Cis-Su1iLy Sraiss that had not been 
absorbed were taken under British protection. In the same 
year (rSeg) a cantonment for British troops was placed at 
Ludhiina, compensation being made to the Raja of Jind, in 
whose possession it then was. In 1835, on the failure of the 
direct line of the Jind family, a tract of country round Ludhiina 
came into British possession by lapse, and this formed the 
nucleus of the present District. 

On the outbreak of the first Sikh War, Ludhiana was left 
with a small garrison insufficient to prevent part of the canton- 
ments being burnt by the chief of Ladwa or to oppose the 
passage of the Sutle} by Ranjodh Singh. Sir Harry Smith 
threw some 4,000 men into the place, after losing nearly all his 
baggage at the action of Baddowal. This reverse was, how- 
ever, retrieved by the battle fought at AriwAL, close to the 
Sutle], in which Ranjodh Singh was driven across the river, 
and the upper Sutlej cleared of the enemy. 

On the conclusion of the first Sikh War in 1846, the District 
assumed very nearly its present limits, by the addition of terri- 
tory annexed from the Lahore government and its adherents 
south of the Sutlej. Since the British occupation, the town of 
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Ludhiana has grown in wealth and population, but its history 
has been marked by few noticeable events. The canton- 
ment was abandoned in 1854. During the Mutiny in 1857 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ricketts, with a small force, to stop the rebellious 
sepoys from Jullundur on their way to Delhi; but, with the 
assistance rendered by the chiefs of Nabha and Maler Kotla, 
he was able to prevent an outbreak in the turbulent and dis- 
affected town of Ludhiana. In the villages the Muhammadan 
Giijars were the only people to show signs of disaffection, the 
Hindu and Sikh Jats remaining steadfastly loyal. In 1872 
occurred an outbreak of the fanatical sect of Kikas, 150 of 
whom, starting from Bhaini in this District, made a raid upon 
Malaudh and the Muhammadan State of Maler Kotla. No 
adherents joined them, and the outbreak was at once sup- 
pressed : Rim Singh, the leader of the sect, was deported from 
India. Since the first Afghan War (1838-42), Ludhiana town 
has been the residence of the exiled family of Shah Shuja. 

Besides the ruins of Sunet above mentioned there are no 
antiquities of importance. Under the Mughal emperors the 
imperial road from Lahore to Delhi ran through the District. 
and is marked by dos mindrs and by a large savai, built in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, at Khanna. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1868) 585,547, (1881) 618,835, (1891) 648,722, and people. 
(1901) 673,097, dwelling in 5 towns and 864 villages. The 
District is divided into three ahs7/s—LupuHiAna, JAGRAON, 
and SamRaLa—the head-quarters of each being at the place 
from which it is named. The towns are the municipalities of 
Lupuiana, the head-quarters of the District, JAGRAoN, 
Kuanna, Rarkot, and MACHHIWARA. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 


in 1901 :— 


5 Number of | = ‘ 
i 3 i § | 
oe aaaeae See 
Tahsil. £e 12 aaa 3 
| a ae ae 
a ER. BS 
| Ludhiana 683 | I | re 333-337 | 16,443 
Samrala 291} 2 | 293 | 184.995 j 7848 
| Jagraon. 417} 2, 169 a8 765 1 7,605 
toewiia tt path oa eee Bs 1 i 
District total ! i r458) 8 | R64 fore O97 31,896 


NotE —The figures forthe areas of Az4sv/s are taken from the revenue returns Th» 
total District area 1s that green inthe Census Report. 
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Hindus number 269,076, or 4o per cent. of the population ; 
Muhammadans, 235,937, or 35 per cent. ; and Sikhs, 164,919, 
or 24 percent. The language of the District is Punjabi. 

The tribes and castes are distinguished by no local peculian- 
ties, Jats or Jats number 235,000, or 35 per cent. of the total, 
132,000 being Sikhs and 77,000 Hindus. If the Jats are the 
best peasantry in India, the Jats of the MALWwA (ie. those of 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana) possess in a greater degree than 
any other branch of the tribe the qualities which have earned 
for them this distinction. They have a finer physique, and as 
farmers are more prudent and thrifty, than their brethren in 
Lahore and Amritsar. The Rajputs (29,000) are undoubtedly 
the oldest of the agricultural tribes now found in the District. 
They are almost all Muhammadans, and present a striking con- 
trast to the Sikh and Hindu Jats, being indolent and thriftless 
cultivators. The Gijars (33,000) are mainly Muhammadans, 
behind the Jats in general ability, and a» a tribe turbulent, 
lawless, and discontented. Lastly come the Arains (32,000), 
who are invariably Muhammadans, excelling as  market- 
gardeners and making more than any one else out of a small 
plot of land, but incapable of managing large areas. The 
religious castes include Brahmans (25,000), who generally live 
on the Jats of the uplands, and the Muhammadan Madiris 
(6,000). About 17,000 persons (including the Madiris) are 
classed ay Fakirs. The Stds (200) deserve mention, as 
Ludhiina is considered the head-quarters of their tribe. They 
are intelligent, and take readily to clerical service under 
Government. Among the artisan and menial castes may be 
mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers), 63,000; Chihras 
(scavengers), 22,000; Jhinwars (water-carriers), 18,000; Kum- 
hars (potters), 10,c00 ; Lohars (blacksmiths), y,ooo; Julahas 
(weavers), 17,000 ; Mochis (cobblers), 9,000; Nais (barbers), 
12,000; Sondrs (goldsmiths), 7.000; Tarkhins (carpenters), 
21,000: and Telis (oil-pressers), 14,000. About 55 per cent. 
of the total population are returned as agricultural, 

Ludhiana is the chief station in India of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. Founded here in 15834, the Mission 
has established many branches throughout the Punjab and 
United Provinces, and maintains a large number of dispen- 
sanies and schools, among which the Forman Christian College 
at Lanore is the best known. In rgor the District contamed 
4r5 native Christians. 

The soil of the Sutlej riverain is a stiff moist loam, con- 
stantly fertilized in the immediate neighbourhood of the river 
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by the silt deposited by it. In the uplands south of the high 
bank every variety of soil is found, from stiff clay to the lightest 
of sand, the lighter soils prevailing along the high bank and to 
the south-west of the District, while those of the eastern parts 
are much stiffer. Where there is no irrigation, the light sandy 
loam is the safest soil: although with copious rain its yield is 
much less than that of the stiffer soils, it is far more able to 
resist drought. 

The District is held almost entirely by communities of 
peasant proprietors, estates held by large landowners covering 
only about 24 square miles. 

The area for which details are available from the revenue 
records of 1y03-4 is 1,394 Square miles, as shown below :—~ 


; i i 
Tahsil. | Total | Culnvated. | Irrigated | ee i 
: i 
Ludbiana . -! 685 572 | 148 ji + 2a 
Samrala. -{ 291 2450] go: 
Jagraon 418 376 | ve neve 
Total: 1.394 | 1,193 | 309 | 98 


The principal crops of the spring harvest are wheat and 
gram, the areas under which were 364 and 235 square miles 
in 1903-4. Barley covered 32 square miles and rapeseed 
35 square miles. Maize is the chief crop of the autumn 
harvest with 115 square miles; pulses covered 145 square 
miles, great millet 47 square miles, and spiked millet 4,110 
actes. Suyar-cane coyered only 18 square miles, but it is the 
most valuable autumn crop. 

During the twenty years ending 190r the cultivated area 
increased by more than 30,000 acres, the increase being chiefly 
due to the construction of the Srrwinp Canat.  -As no more 
canal water can be spared for this District, the cultivated urea, 
which now amounts to more than four-tifths of the tutal, i 
not likely to increase much farther. Loans under the Land 
Improvement T.oans Act are not very popular, about Rs. 2,cco 
having been advanced during the five years ending 1904. 

Ludhiina is not a great cattle-brecding District, owing to 
the small area available for grazing, and a large proportion ot 
the cattle are imported from the breeding tracts to the south. 
The horses of the Jangal tract, in which part of the Jagraon 
tahsil lies, are a famous breed descended from -\rab stallions 
kept at Bhatinda by the Mughal emperors. The District board 
maintains 4 borse and 11 donkey stallions. sheep and goats 
are kept in almost every village, and camels in the Jangsl tract. 
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A large number of ducks and geese are reared in the old 
cantonment for the Simla market. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 309 square miles, or 
24 per cent. were Clussed as irrigated. Of this area, 219 square 
miles were irrigated from wells. 513 acres from wells and canals, 
Sg square miles from canals, and 103 acres from streams and 
tanks, In addition, 66 square miles, or 6 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The canalirrigation 
is from the SirHIND) CANAL, The main line traverses the 
Samrala ¢zhs?/ without irrigating it, and then below Doraha 
(in Patiala State) gives off the Abohar and Bhatinda branches ; 
the former passes through the Ludhiana and Jagraon fahsils, 
supplying them from six distributaries, while the extreme south 
of the Distnet is watered by a distributary of the Bhatinda 
branch. Wells in the uplands are of masonry, worked by 
bullocks on the rope-and-bucket system: in the riverain tract, 
owing to the nearness of the water to the surface, lever and 
unbricked wells are largely used. In 1903-4 the District 
contained 10,481 masonry wells, and 362 unbricked and lever 
wells and water-lifts. 

The only forests are two plantations of shisham (Dalbergia 
Sissoo) on the banks of the Sutlej, ‘reserved’ under the Forest 
Act, with an area of 1g7 acres. There are also 179 acres of 
forest land under the District board. A@xztar is found in 
many places. 

The chief industry is the weaving of shawls, known as 
Rampur chadars, from the wool of the Tibetan goat and other 
fine wools, VUhe industry ts chiefly carried on by a colony of 
Kashmiris, who in 1833 migrated from Kashmir on account 
of a famine, and settled in Ludhiana town, where shawls used 
to be made until the trade was killed by the Franco-German 
War. Cotton stuffs are produced largely, and Ludhiana ts 
famous for its turbans, which are imported from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in the town. Many regiments of the Indian 
army are supplied with turbans from Ludhiana. Check cloths 
known as gaérux are also made in large quantities from 
English and American yarns. Ivory billiard-balls are turned 
at Ludhiana and Jagraon. The sugar industry is important, 
and a great deal of oil is expressed and exported. The District 
possesses two factories for ginning cotton, and two flour-mills. 
Both the ginning factories and one of the flour-mills are at 
Khanna, and the other flour-mill is at Tudhiina town. The 
number of employes in the ginning facturies in I1g04 was T45, 
and in the flour-mills 44. 
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There 1s a large export of wheat to Karachi, and of rapeseed, Commerce 

oil, maize, millcts, and pulses to the United Provinces and 224 trade. 
Bengal ; woollen and cotton goods are exported all over India. 
The chief imports are piece-goods, cotton yarn, sugar from 
the Jullundur Doib, and iron, salt, brass and copper vessels, 
and barley and inferior grains from the Native States to the 
south. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway passes through Railways 

Ludhiana town, from which place the Ludhiina-Dhtri-Jakhal and roads 
Railway (also broad gauge) runs to Dhiri on the Rajpura- 
Bhatinda line and Jakhal on the Southern Punjab Railway. 
A line connecting Ludhiana with Ferozepore. Fasilka, and 
M‘Leodganj on the Southern Punjab Railway has recently 
been opened. The grand trunk road passes through the District 
by the side of the main line of railway, and an important 
metalled road runs from Ludhiana town via Ferozepore to 
Lahore. The total length of metalled roads is 165 miles and 
of unmetalled roads 207 miles; of the former, 75 miles are 
under the Public Works department and the rest under the 
District board. The main line and Abohar branches of the 
StrHIND CANAL are navigable, as is the Sutlej during the rains. 
The Sutlej is crossed by twelve ferries. 

The District suffered, like the rest of the country, in the Famine, 
chalisa famine of 1783, and famines occurred in 1813 and 
1833. In 1861 and 1869 there was considerable scarcity, and 
Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 7,000 respectively was spent on famine relief. 
Ludhiéna was unaffected by the scarcity of 1878. The open- 
ing of the Sirhind Canal has made the District secure against 
drought, and food-grains were exported during the famines of 
1897 and 1900. ‘The area of crops matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 72 per cent. of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioncer, aided District 
by four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom See 
one is in charge of the District treasury. It is divided into staff. 
the évAsi/s of LUDHIANA, SAMRALA, and JAGRAON, each under 
a fahsildar assisted by a natb-tahsildar. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate 1s respon- cal justice 
sible for criminal justice. The civil judicial work is under 228 S7mue 
a Tistrict Judge, subordinate to the Divisional Judge of the 
Ambala Civil Division, who is also Sessions Judge. ‘There 
are four Munsifs, two at head-quarters and one at each out- 
lying fahsi/. There are nine honorary magistrates. The crime 
of the District presents no features of special interest. 

Under Akbar the District formed part of the Sihind division Land 
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or sarkav. The revenue system was elaborate, being based 
on uniform measurements of the land and a careful classification 
of soils. Produce estimates were made, and the Government 
share fixed at one-third of the gross out-turn. Under .\kbar's 
successors, and still more under the Sikhs, revenue assessment 
dégenerated into a system of direct or vicarious extortion. 
The government, when it was strong enough, and its lessees 
when it was not, were restrained in their exactions only by the 
fear of losing their cultivators altogether. A summary assess- 
ment was made in 1847-9, a reduction varying from 3 to 6 
annas in the rupee being allowed on the existing demand The 
regular settlement further reduced the demand by 11 per cent., 
the amount fixed in 1850 being 9:3 lakhs. This assessment 
worked well. Despite two periods of scarcity the revenue was 
punctually paid, and in no case were coercive measures found 
necessary. Transfers of land were few and credit remained 
generally good. The current settlement, carried out in 
1879-83, was based on an estimated rise since 1860 of 50 per 
cent, In prices, and an increase of 8 per cent. in cultivation ; 
but the proportion of the ‘assets’ taken was one-half instead 
of two-thirds, and the enhancement amounted to 18 per cent. 
The revenue rates average Rs. 2-7-0 (maximum, Rs. 4: mini- 
mum, Rs. 1-6-0) on irrigated land, and Rs. r-g-o (maximum, 
Rs. 2-10-0: minimum, 8 annas) on ummrizated. The demand 
for the tirst year was roy lakhs, including 1-6 lakhs ,dgir 
revenue: and in 1903-4, including cesses, amounted to over 
r2-4 lakhs. The averaze size of a holding cultivated by an 
owner 1S 3-2 acres, by an occupancy tenant r-g, and by a 
tenant-at-will 1-6 acres. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


l { 

| 1880-1 | 1890 1 1900-1. | 

foe Se 

bo = Sia ie oa’ as 

: Land revenue. a GG 9524 0,38 | 9.50 
j; Total revenue. + 10,22 123.43: I4f4go | 4.40 


The District contains five municipalities: Lrepatina, Jac- 
RAON, KRyuanna, Rarxot, and MAcHuiwara. Outside these, 
local athurs are managed by a District board, whose income 
In Tgo3-4 Was Ks. 1,335,000, and expenditure Rs. 1,47,000. 
Education is the principal item of local expenditure. 

The regular police foree consists of 508 of all ranks, including 
Trz7 municipal police, under a Superintendent, who usually has 
three mepectors to assist hun. The village watchmen number 
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917. There are 12 police stations, 2 outposts, and 16 road- 
posts. ‘The District jail at head-quarters has accommodation 
for 318 prisoners. 

The District stands fourth among the twenty-eight Districts Education. 
of the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 
igor the proportion of literate persons was 4-7 per cent. (8-3 
males and o.1 females). The number of pupils under instruc- 
tion was 3,977 in 1880-1, 8,875 in 1890-1, 10,825 in 1900-1, 
and 8,763 in 1903-4. In the last year the District possessed 
1g secondary, 104 primary, and 2 special (public) schools, and 
8 advanced and 73 elementary (private) schools, with 633 girls in 
the public and 351 in the private schools. The comparatively 
high standard of education is largely due to the energy of the 
missionaries. The two mission high schools at Ludhiana, one 
of them a boarding-school, are aided by Government. There 
are fifteen middle schools throughout the District, including one 
for girls at Gujarwal. The District board maintains a technical 
school, teaching up to the middle standard, at Ludhiana. The 
North India School of Medicine for Christian Women gives 
professional teaching. The total expenditure on education in 
1903-4 was 1-1 lakhs, of which District funds supplied 
Rs. 25,000 and municipal funds Rs. 18,000. Government 
grants came to Rs. 5,000, and fees brought in Rs. 28,000. 

Besides the civil hospital and branch dispensary at Lud- Hospitals 
hina town, the District has six outlying dispensaries. At these Sas 
institutions 103,764 out-patients and 1,336 in-patients were 
treated in 1904, and 5,206 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 20,000, of which about half came from 
municipal funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 Was 12,090, Vaccina- 
representing 18 per 1,000 of the population. pion: 

TH. A. Rose, District Gazetteer (in press); T. G. Walker, 
Settlement Report (1884), and Zhe Customary Law of the 
Ludhidna District (1885).| 

Ludhiana Tahsil.-—Za/si/ of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 34’ and 
31° i’ N. and 75° 36’ and 76° 9’ E,, with an area of 635 square 
miles. The population in r90r was 333-337; compared with 
323,700 int891. Thetown of LupHIANA (population, 48,649) 
is the ¢zAsiZ head-quarters, and there are 432 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 5-8 lakhs. 
The northern portion lies in the Sutlej lowlands, and the 
southern in the upland plain irrigated by the -\bohar and 
Bhatinda branches of the Sirhind Canal. 

PUN. IT. Ff 
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Samrala Tahsil.— 7Zzhsi/ of Ludhiana District, Punjab, 
lying on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 37’ and 
30° 59’ N. and 76° 2’ and 76° 24’ E., with an area of 291 square 
miles. [he population in rg01 was 154,995, compared with 
158,770 in r89x. It contains the two towns of KHANNA (popu- 
lation, 3,838) and MAcHHIWARA (5,588), and 263 villages, 
among which is Samrala, the head-quarters. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-5 lakhs. 

Jagraon Tahsil.— 7v/si/ of Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying 
on the south bank of the Sutlej, between 30° 35’ and 30° 59’ N. 
and 75° 22’ and 75° 47’ E., with an area of 418 square miles. 
It is bounded on the east and south by Patiala and Maler Kotla 
States. The population in rg0xr was 184,765, compared with 
166,252 in 1891. It contains the two towns of JAGRAON (popu- 
lation, 18,760), the head-quarters, and RarkoT (10,131) ; and 
169 villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to 3-3 lakhs. It is divided into the Bet or Sutlej 
lowlands, and the Dhaia or upland plain, irrigated by the 
Abohar branch of the Sirhind Canal. The battle-field of 
ALIWAL is in this Azhsz/. 

Aliwal.—Village in the Jagraon ¢ahsi/ of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 56’ N. and 75° 38’ E., the scene of the 
battle fought by Sir Harry Smith on January 28, 1846, against 
the Sikhs. The Sikh force, which amounted to about 15,000 
men, was posted in the lowlands close to the Sutlej, with the 
right resting on the village of Bhundri on the high bank, and 
the left on Aliwal close to the river. East of Bhundri the high 
bank or ridge, which separates the valley of the Sutlej from the 
uplands, sweeps inwards in a semicircle to the distance of 5 or 
6 miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and leaving a wide 
open plain between it and the river. It was across this plain 
that the British army on the morning of January 28 moved 
to the attack, the capture of the village of Aliwa:, the key of 
the position, being the first object. The Sikh guns were as 
usual well served; but Aliwal was in the hands of inferior 
troops and the resistance was spiritless. By the capture of 
the village the Sikh left was turned ; but round Bhundri their 
right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa troops, 
made a most determined stand, and the whole battle is still 
called by natives the fight of Bhundri. The most gallant part 
of the action was the charge by the 16th Lancers of the 
unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in square. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they reformed at once 
on each occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of 
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the British was brought to bear on them that they were at 
length compelled to turn their backs. The Sikh troops were 
either driven across the river, in which many of them were 
drowned, or dispersed themselves over the uplands. The 
British loss was considerable, amounting to goo men killed 
and wounded. A tall monument, erected in the centre of 
the plain to the memory of those who fell, marks the scene 
of the action. 

Bahlolpur (Bi/ol/pur).—Village in the Samrala fahsz/ of 
Ludhiana District, Punjab, situated in 30° 55’ N. and 76° 22’ E. 
Population (1901), 2,194. It was founded in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar by two Afghins, Bahlol Khan and Bahadur 
Khin, whose descendants still live here. It is now of no 
importance. Three tombs, said to date from the time of Akbar, 
stand on the west side of the village. 

Jagraon Town.—Head-quarters of the /a/si/ of the same 
name in Ludhiina District, Punjab, situated in 30° 47’ N. and 
75° 28’ E., 26 miles from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 
18,760. There is a considerable trade in wheat and sugar, and 
a local industry in ivory-carving, billiard-balls being turned. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 18,200, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 15,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,500, chiefly 
derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000. The 
town has a Government dispensary, and the municipality main- 
tains an Anglo-vernacular middle school. 

Khanna.—Town in the Samrala /a/si/ of Ludhiana District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 42’ N. and 76° 13’ E., on the North- 
Western Railway, 27 miles from Ludhiana town. Population 
{rgor), 3,838. The town possesses two cotton-ginning factories. 
with a flour-mill attached to one of them, The number of 
employés in the factories in 1904 was 145, and in the mill 3o. 
Khanna is a dépét for the agricultural produce of the neighbour- 
hood. It contains an Anglo-Sanskrit middle school (unaided) 
and a Government dispensary. The municipality was created 
in 1875. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,400, and the expenditure Rs. 6,100. In 1ryo3-4 
the income was Rs. 6,600, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,go00. 

Ludhiana Town.—Head-quarters of the District and ¢atsi? 
of Ludhiana, Punjab, situated in 30° 56’ N. and 75° 52’ E., on 
the grand trunk road. It is the junction of the North-Western, 
Ludhiana-Dhiri-Jakhal, and the Ludhidna-Ferozepore- M’Leod- 
ganj Railways; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,148 miles, 
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from Bombay 1,215, and from Karachi 884. Population (1901), 
48,649. The town is connected by metalled roads with Jagraon 
(24 miles) and Samrala (21 miles). It was founded in 1481 by 
two Lodi Pathans, from whom it took its name of Lodiana, 
corrupted into Ludhiana. It was the seat of government for 
this part of the empire under the Lodis, but under the Mughals 
was only the head-quarters of a mahd/ in the sarkar of Sirhind, 
though it continued to be a place of importance. It passed 
into the possession of the Rais of Raikot in 1760, and in 1806 
was taken by Ranjit Singh, who gave it to his uncle, Raja Bhag 
Singh of Jind. Land west of the town was allotted to the 
British in 180g for a cantonment, which was up to 1838 the 
only outpost on the Sutlej frontier. The town and surrounding 
country escheated on the death of Raja Sangat Singh of Jind 
in 1835. Ludhiana was in 1842 fixed on as the residence of 
the family of the ex-Amir Shuja-ul-mulk. The cantonment 
was abandoned in 1854. ‘The fort, built on the site of that 
constructed by the original founders, owes its present shape 
to Sir D. Ochterlony. 

The municipality was created in 1867. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 92,800 and Rs. 92,600 respectively. In 1903~4 the income 
was 1-2 lakhs, the chief source being octroi (Rs. 92,000) : while 
the expenditure of 1-1 lakhs included conservancy (Rs. 12,000), 
education (Rs. 24,000), medical (Rs. 10,000), public safety 
(Rs, 15,000), and administration (Rs. 18,000). Ludhiana is 
famous for its manufacture of Pashmina shawls, which was 
introduced by some Kashmiri immigrants in 1833. Cotton 
fabrics are also largely woven, checks and gadériims being made 
in considerable quantities. Embroidery is largely carried on. 
The Ludhiana turbans are also famous, and a certain amount 
of ivory turning is carried on, including the manufacture of 
biliard-balls. The town stands next to Amnritsar in the 
excellence of its dyeing of wool and silk. It is an important 
centre for ornamental woodwork and furniture, and also a 
large grain mart. A flour-mill has recently been established, 
which in 1904 gave employment to 14 hands. The principal 
educational institutions are the four Anglo-vernacular high 
schools : one maintained by the municipality, the management 
of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904, 
two by the mission, and the Islimiya school. Ludhiana has 
been since 1834 the head-quarters of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, which, in addition to the schools mentioned, maintains 
the North India School of Medicine for Christian Women and 
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a printing press. There is a civil hospital in the town, with 
a branch dispensary. 

Machhiwara.—Town in the Samrala ¢ahsi/ of Ludhiana 
District, Punjab, situated in 30° 55’ N. and 76° 12’ E., 6 miles 
from Samrala and 27 from Ludhiana town. Population (1901), 
5,588. It has a small sugar industry, and was the scene of 
Humayiin’s defeat of the Afghans in 1555. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 4,200, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 5,100. The town has a Government dis- 
pensary, and the municipality maintains a vernacular middle 
school. 

Raikot (Raekot).—Town in the Jagraon ¢ahs7/ of Ludhiana 

District, Punjab, situated in 30° 39’ N. and 75° 36’ E., 27 miles 
from Ludhiana town. Population (igor), 10,131. In the 
seventeenth century it was made the capital of the Rais of 
Raikot, whose palaces are still standing ; but it declined rapidly 
after their overthrow, and is now of no commercial importance. 
The municipality was created in 1867. The income during 
the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 6,800, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,700, 
chiefly derived from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,400. 
It possesses a vernacular high middle school maintained by 
the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Sunet.—Ruins in the District and fafsi/ of Ludhiana, . 
Punjab, situated in 30° 53’ N. and 75° 50’ E., 3 miles south- 
west of Ludhiana town. A large mound clearly marks the 
ancient site of an important city. Cunningham concludes 
from the coins here discovered that the town of Sunet must 
have been in existence before the Christian era, and that it 
continued to flourish during the whole period of the Indo- 
Scythians and of their successors who used Sassanian types, 
down to the time of Samanta Deva, the Brahman king of 
Kabul or Ohind. On the other hand, from the absence 
of coins of the Tomar Rajas of Delhi and of the Muham- 
madan dynasties, it is inferred that Sunet was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmid Ghazni, and never reoccupied. 

{ Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xiv, p. 6 5.] 

Ferozepore District (Firozfur).—District in the Jullundur Boun- 
Division of the Punjab, lying between 29° 55’ and 31° 9’ N. due ne 
and 73° 52’ and 75° 26’ E., with an area of 4,302 square miles. pai 
On the north-east and north-west, the Sutlej forms the boundary system. 
separating the District from Jullundur and the Kaptrthala 
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State, and, after its confluence with the Beas, from the Districts 
of Lahore and Montgomery. On the south-west and south, it 
is bounded by the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner, and by 
Hissar District ; on the south-east, by the Faridkot State, and 
by detached pieces of territory belonging to Patila and Nabha; 
and on the east by the District of Ludhiana. Faridkot State 
lies across the centre of the District, extending from the south- 
eastern border to within a few miles of the Sutlej on the north- 
west. A detached area forming a part of the Moga ¢a/si/ lies 
east of the Faridkot State. The District consists of a flat, allu- 
vial plain, divided into three broad plateaux by two broken and 
shelving banks which mark ancient courses of the Sutlej. The 
upper bank, which crosses the District about 35 miles east of the 
present stream, is from 15 to 20 feet high; and the river seems 
to have run beneath it until 350 or 400 years ago, when its 
junction with the Beas lay near Multin. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the river ran under part of the lower 
bank and, in its changes from this to its present bed, has cut 
out two or three channels, now entirely dry, the most important 
of which, the Sukhar Nai, runs in a tortuous course east and 
west. The volume of water in the Sutlej has sensibly dimin- 
ished since the opening of the Sirhind Canal, and during the 
cold season it is easily fordable everywhere above its confluence 
with the Beas ; below the confluence the stream is about 1,000 
yards wide in the cold season, swelling to 2 or 3 miles in time 
of flood. The country is well wooded in its northern half, but 
very bare in the south ; it is absolutely without hill or eminence 
of any description, even rock and stone being unknown. 

There is nothing of geological interest in the District, which 
is situated entirely on the alluvium. In the north the spon- 
taneous vegetation is that of the Central Punjab, in the south 
that of the desert, while in the Fazilka subdivision several 
species of the Western Punjab, more particularly saltworts 
yielding sajjz (barilla), are abundant. Trees are rare, except 
where planted ; but the 7@# or shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo) is 
common on islands in the Sutlej. Along the banks of that 
river there are large brakes (locally called de/as) of tall grasses 
(Saccharum, Andropogon, &c.) mixed with tamarisk, which 
are used for thatching, brush-making, and_basket-weaving, 
also munj (used for cordage) and &kas-khas (scented roots 
employed for screens, &c.). 

Wolves are the only beasts of prey now found, and they 
are by no means common; but until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century tigers were found on the banks of the Sutlej. 
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Hog abound, and ‘ravine deer’ (Indian gazelle) and antelope 
are fairly plentiful. 

The climate does not differ from that of the Punjab plains Climate 
generally, except that Ferozepore is proverbial for its dust- a 
storms. Owing to the dryness of its climate, the city and 
cantonment of Ferozepore and the upland plains are ex- 
ceptionally healthy; but the riverain tract is malarious in 
the extreme. 

The annual rainfall varies from 11 inches at Muktsar to Rainfail 
20 at Zira; of the rain at the latter place 17 inches fall in 
the summer months and 2 in the winter. The rainfall is very 
uncertain: the greatest amount received in any year between 
1881 and rg03 was 25 inches at Ferozepore in 1882, and in 
four of the last twenty years one place or another has received 
absolutely no rain, An unusually heavy flood came down the 
Sutlej in August, 1900, and the Jevel then rose 3 feet above 
the highest on record, a part of the town of Ferozepore being 


washed away. 

The earliest known rulers appear to have been the Ponwar History 
Rajputs, one of whose capitals may have been Janer, a place a ae 
apparently mentioned by Al Baihaki as Hajnir on the route logy. 
from Meerut to Lahore. About the time of the first Muham- 
madan inyasions a colony of Bhatti Rajputs from Jaisalmer 
settled in the neighbourhood of Muktsar, and the Manj, a 
branch of them, ousted the Ponwars and became converts 
to Islim about 1288. The great Jat tribes—Dhaliwls, Gils, 
and others—which now people the District, began to appear 
200 years after the Bhattis. About 1370 the fort of Feroze- 
pore was built by Firoz Shah ITI, and included in his new 
government of Sirhind. Up to a comparatively recent date 
it seems probable, as tradition avers, that the District was 
tichly cultivated, and deserted sites and ruined wells in the 
tract bordering on the older course of the Sutlej bear witness 
to the former presence of a numerous population. Though 
no date can be absolutely determined for this epoch of pro- 
sperity, there are some grounds for the belief that the Sutlej 
flowed east of Ferozepore fort in the time of Akbar; for the 
Ain-t-Akbari describes it as the capital of a large tract attached 
to the province of Multan, and not to Sirhind, as would pro- 
bably have been the case had the river then run in its modern 
course. ‘The shifting of the river from which the tract derived 
its fertility, and the ravages of war, were doubtless the chief 
causes of its decline. This probably commenced before the 
end of the sixteenth century, and in another hundred years 
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the country presented the appearance of a desert. About the 
end of the sixteenth century the Sidhu Jats, from whom 
the Philkian Rajas are descended, made their appearance ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth century most of the 
Jat tribes were converted to Sikhism by Har Rai, the seventh 
Guri. In 170s the tenth Gurt, Govind Singh, in his flight 
from Chamkaur, was defeated with great loss at Muktsar ; 
in 1715 Nawab Isa Khan, a Manj chief, who fifteen years 
before had built the fort of Kot Isa Khan, rebelled against 
the imperial authorities and was defeated and killed; and 
about the same time the Dogars, a wild, predatory clan which 
claims descent from the Chauhain Rajputs, settled near 
Pakpattan, and gradually spread up the Sutlej valley, finding 
none tu oppose them, as the scattered Bhatti population which 
occupied it retired before the new colonists. At length, in 
1740, according to tradition, they reached Ferozepore, which 
was then included in a district called the Lakha Jungle in 
charge of an imperial officer stationed at Kasir. Three of 
these officials in succession were murdered by the Dogars, 
who seem to have had matters much their own way until 
the Sikh power arose. 

In 1763 the Bhangi confederacy, one of the great Sikh 
sections, attacked and conquered Ferozepore under their famous 
leader, Gijar Singh, who made over the newly acquired terri- 
tory to his nephew, Gurbakhsh Singh. The young Sikh chieftain 
rebuilt the fort and consolidated his power on the Sutlej, but 
spent most of his time in other portions of the province. In 
1792, when he seems to have divided his estates with his 
family, Ferozepore fell to Dhanna Singh, bis second son. 
Attacked by the Dogars, by the Pathans of Kastir, and by 
the neighbouring principality of Raikot, the new ruler lost 
his territories piece by piece, but was still in possession of 
Ferozepore itself when Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej in 1808, 
and threatened to absorb all the minor principalities which 
lay between his domain and the British frontier. But the 
British Government, established at Delhi since 1803, intervened 
with an offer of protection to all the Cis-SuTLey States; and 
Dhanna Singh gladly availed himself of the promised aid, being 
one of the first chieftains who accepted British protection and 
control. Ranjit Singh, seeing the British ready to support 
their rights, at once ceased to interfere with the minor States, 
and Dhanna Singh retained unmolested the remnant of his 
dominions until his death in 1818. He left no son, but his 
widow succeeded to the principality during her lifetime; and 
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en her death in 1835, the territory escheated to the British 
Government, under the conditions of the arrangement effected 
in 1809. The political importance of Ferozepore had been 
already recognized, and an officer was at once deputed to take 
possession of the new post. After the boundary had been 
carefully determined, the District was made over for a while 
to a native official; but it soon became desirable to make 
Ferozepore the permanent seat of a European Political officer. 
In 1839 Sir Henry (then Captain) Lawrence took charge of 
the station, which formed at that time the advanced outpost 
of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. Early 
accounts represent the country as a dreary and desert plain, 
where rain seldom fell and dust-storms never ceased. The 
energy of Captain Lawrence, however, combined with the 
unwonted security under British rule, soon attracted new 
settlers to this hitherto desolate region. Cultivation (rapidly 
increased, trees began to fringe the waterside, trade collected 
round the local centres; and Ferozepore, which in 1835 was 
a deserted village, had in 1841 a population of nearly 5,000 
persons. Four years later, the first Sikh War broke out. The 
enemy crossed the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore on December 16, 
1845; and the battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon, the first two within the limits of the present District, 
followed one another in rapid succession. Broken by their 
defeats, the Sikhs once more retired across the boundary river, 
pursued by the British army, which dictated the terms of peace 
beneath the walls of Lahore. The whole cis-Sutlej possessions 
of the Punjab kingdom passed into the hands of the Fast 
India Company, and the little principality of Ferozepore be- 
came at once the nucleus of an important British District. 
The existing area was increased by subsequent additions, the 
last of which took place in 1884. Since the successful close 
of the first Sikh campaign, the peace of the District has never 
been broken, except during the Mutiny of 1857. In May 
of that year, one of the two native infantry regiments stationed 
at Ferozepore broke out into revolt, and, in spite of a British 
regiment and some European artillery, plundered and destroyed 
the buildings of the cantonment. The arsenal and magazine, 
however, which gave the station its principal importance, were 
saved without loss of life to the European garrison. The 
mutineers were subsequently dispersed. The detachment of 
native infantry at Fazilka was at the same time disarmed ; 
and the levies raised by General Van Cortlandt, and in Fazilka 
by Mr. Oliver, succeeded in preserving the peace of the 
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District, which on any show of weakness would have been in 
revolt from one end to the other. In 1884, when Sirsa District 
was broken up, the fa/s#/ of Fazilka was added to Ferozepore. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations 
was: (1881) 747,329, (1891) 886,676, and (1901) 958,072, 
dwelling in 8 towns and 1,503 villages. It increased by 8 per 
cent. during the last decade, the increase being greatest in the 
Fazilka fafsiZ and least in Zira. It is divided into the five 
tahsids of FEROZEPORE, ZiRA, Moca, MUKTSAR, and FAzILKa, 
the head-quarters of each being at the place from which it is 
named. The chief towns are the municipalities of FEROZE- 
PORE, the head-quarters of the District, FAziLKA, MUKTSAR, 
Duarmkot, Zina, and MAKHU. 

The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
In Igor :— 


{ 2 | i ele e @ 2 | 
4 i Number of | ed a haben an SB 
ee §8 | 23523) 5385 
Tahsil. ez ig! g 3 a3 |¢28's Zaut 
nay 3 & i} beste gs 
gsPigi # | & | 2 S225) 222 
me |e he eee ee 
: i : 
¥erozepore . 480) 2 | 320 165,851 | 345-51 — 77 | 10,159 
Zira F +} 498) 3.) 3421 176,462 | 354-3) + 1-3 | 4,218 
Moga. : +} 807s 1 202 | 245,857 ! 304-6[ + 4-3 | 11.378 
Muktsar 9371 1 320} 172,445; 18p01 + O83 | 5,538) 
Faaika 1325) 1. 319! 197,457 | 145-7 [ + 45-5 | 5,279 
\ 4 nes i 
3 ' } { 
District total | 4,352; 8 1,503} 958,072 | 222 7{ + 80 | 36,572 
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NoTE —The figures for the areas of éahsils are taken from revenue returns. The 
total District area is that given in the Census Report, 


Muhammadans number 447,615, or 47 per cent. of the 
total; Hindus, 279,099, or more than 29 per cent.; and 
Sikhs, 228,355, or nearly 24 per cent. The language generally 
spoken is Punjabi of the Malwai type, but on the borders of 
Bikaner Bagri is spoken. 

By far the largest tribe are the Jats or Jats (248,000). They 
are of the Malwa type, described under LupHiAna District. 
The <Arains (65,000) appear to be recent immigrants from 
Jullundur and Lahore. Small to begin with, their holdings 
in this District have become so subdivided, and their recent 
extravagance has plunged them so heavily into debt, that they 
present a complete contrast to their brethren in Ludhiana. 
Rajputs number 82,000. The Dogars (16,000) are still mainly 
a pastoral tribe; they are noted cattle-thieves, and have been 
described as feeble-minded, vain, careless, thriftless, very self- 
indulgent, and incapable of serious effort. Gijars number 
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14,000. The chief commercial tribes are the Aroras (24,000), 
Banias (18,000), and Khattris (11,000). Of the artisan and 
menial tribes, the most important are the Chhimbas (washer- 
men, 15,000), Chamiars (leather-workers, 32,000), Chiibras 
(scavengers, 95,000), Julahas (weavers, 2 3,000), Kumbars 
(potters, 35,000), Machhis (fishermen, 20,000), Mochis 
(cobblers, 23,0005, Sonars (goldsmiths, 8,000), Tarkhans (car- 
penters, 31,000), Telis (oil-pressers, 16,000), and Lohars (iron- 
smiths, 10,000), There are 14,000 barbers and 11,000 village 
minstrels. Ascetics include the Muhammadan Bodlas (1,200), 
whose powers of healing by incantation are as highly esteemed 
by the people, both Muhammadan and Hindu, as their curse is 
dreaded. Brahmans number 18,000. The Bawaris (11,000), 
Haris, and Sansis (500) have been proclaimed as criminal 
tribes. Mahtams number 14,000. About 61 per cent. of the 
population are supported by agriculture. 

The Ludhiana American Presbyterian Mission has a station, Christian 
occupied in 1871, at Ferozepore. The mission of the Presby- ™ssions- 
terian Church of the United States of America started work in 
1881. The District in rgor contained 240 native Christians. 

The conditions of the District vary with the distance from General 
the hills, the annual rainfall decreasing by about 4 inches oe 
every 20 miles, while in every part the light soils of the ditions. 
uplands can resist drought much better than the clays of the 
riverain tract. In the north-east the rainfall is sufficient for 
ordinary tillage. In the centre the hard clay soils of the 
riverain require water to grow even ordinary crops in dry years, 
but the light upland soils do very well with the quantity of 
rain they usually receive. In the south there is no unirri- 
gated cultivation in the riverain, and in the uplands the 


cultivation is extremely precarious. 


The District is held mostly on the dhaivachari and poiidart Shc ri 
tenures, zamindart lands covering only 474 square miles. 4 sere 


The area for which details are available from the revenue and prinu- 
records of 1903-4 is 4,078 square miles, as shown below :— Pal crops 


Tahsil. | Total. | Cultivated. , Inmgated. peal | 

{ 

Ferozepore | 486 apr | orgy 65 | 

Zia. - | 4gn | 413 155 48} 

Moga... : 8o7 | 756 268 16 | 

Muktsar . ’ 935 | 807 449 1 ws | 

Fazilka + | 1,355 i 1,097} 393 | 193): 
; : - es 

Total | 4,078 | 32444) 1601 aga 
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Wheat and gram are the most important crops of the spring 
harvest, occupying 784 and $41 square miles respectively in 
1903-4; barley covered 213 square miles. In the autumn 
harvest, the great and spiked millets occupied 193 and 
128 square miles respectively. Some rice (21 square miles) is 
grown on the inundation canals, and maize (117 square miles) 
in the riverain. The pulse moth is the autumn crop of the 
sandy tracts beneath the great bank. Little sugar-cane or 
cotton is grown. 

The cultivated area increased by 6 per cent. during the 
twelve years ending 1903-4, the increase being chiefly due 
to the extension of canal-irrigation. Little has been done 
towards improving the quality of the crops grown, and experi- 
ments tend to show that foreign seeds deteriorate after a year 
or two. The chief improvement in agricultural practice is the 
substitution of the spring cultivation for the less valuable 
autumn crops; forty years ago the autumn harvest occupied 
twice the area of the spring, and even now spring cultivation 
in the south of the District is insignificant. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are popular, and as a rule faithfully 
apphed. During the five years ending 1904 Rs. 86,000 was 
advanced under this Act, and Rs. 1,600 under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. 

The cattle of the riverain are greatly inferior to the upland 
breed, which is an extremely fine one. Before the introduction 
of British rule, the jungles round Muktsar were inhabited by an 
essentially pastoral population. Camels are much used in the 
sandy parts and the local breed is good. Ferozepore is an 
important horse-breeding District. ‘There are two breeds of 
horses—a small wiry animal bred chiefly by the Dogars of the 
riverain, and a larger one bred inland. An important horse 
and cattle fair 1s held at Jalalabad in the Mamdot estate in 
February. Nine horse and eighteen donkey stallions are 
kept by the Army Remount department, and two pony stal- 
lions by the District board. Sheep are fairly numerous, and 
the wool of the country between Fazilka and Bikaner is much 
esteemed. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 1,611 square miles, 
or 47 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 
170 square miles were irrigated from wells, 79 from wells and 
canals, 1,36r from canals, and 519 acres from streams and 
tanks. In addition, 68 square miles, or 2 per cent., were 
subject to inundation from the Sutlej. The high lands of the 
south-east are irrigated by the Abohar branch of the Sirhind 
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Canal, while the riverain is watered by the Grey Inundation 
Canals. In the riverain wells are worked by Persian wheels, in 
the high lands by the rope and bucket. In both cases bullocks 
are used. There were 8,604 wells in use in r904, besides 
808 temporary wells, lever wells, and water-lifts. 

Forests covering an area of 6 square miles are managed by Forests 
the Deputy-Commissioner. Small groves of trees are generally ae 
found round wells ; but there are no large plantations, and the - 
scarcity of wood is felt to a considerable extent. Aankar is 
the only mineral product of value. 

The manufactures are confined almost entirely to the supply Arts and 
of local wants. Coarse cloths and blankets are woven from fins, a 
home-grown cotton and wool, and the carts made locally are 
of exceptional excellence. Mats are woven of Indian hemp 
and false hemp. Excellent lacquer-work on wood is pro- 
duced. The arsenal at Ferozepore employed 1,199 hands 
in 1904. 

The District exports wheat and other articles of agricultural Commerce 
produce, which are to a great extent carried by the pro- 24 de 
ducers direct to markets in Ludhiana, Amritsar, Bahawalpur, 
Lahore, Jullundur, and Hoshiarpur. The chief imports are 
sugar, cotton, sesamum, metals, piece-goods, indigo, tobacco, 
salt, rice, and spices. Ferozepore town is the chief trade centre. 

Ferozepore town lies on the North-Western Railway from Railways 
Lahore to Bhatinda, and the Fazilka ¢ahsi/ is traversed by the and roads. 
Southern Punjab Railway. Fazilka town is also connected 
with Bhatinda by a branch of the Rajputana-Malw4 (narrow 
gauge) Railway, which runs parallel to the North-Western 
Railway from Bhatinda to Kot Kaptira. A railway running 
from Ludhiina through Ferozepore and Faizilka to join the 
Southern Punjab Railway at M‘Leodganj has recently been 
opened. Ferozepore town lies on the important metalled road 
from Lahore to Ludhiina. The total length of metalled roads 
in the District is 81 miles and of unmetalled roads 828 miles. 

Of the former, 57 miles are under the Public Works depart- 
ment, and the rest under the District board. The \bohar 
branch of the Sirhind Canal and the Sutlej Navigation Canal 
form a waterway connecting Ferozepore town with Rupar. 
Below its junction with the Beds, the Sutlej is navigable all the 
year round. Little use, however, is made of these means of 
water communication. There are twenty ferries on the Sutlej. 

The District was visited by famine in 1759-60, and again in Famine. 
1783-4, the year of the terrible chalisa famine, when rain 
failed for three successive seasons and wheat sold at a sver 
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and a quarter per rupee. Famine again occurred in 1803-4, 
1817-8, 1833-4, 1842-3, 1848~—9, 1856-7, and 1860-1. In 
1868-9 there was famine, and Rs. 16,739 was spent in relief. 
The next famine was in 1896—7, by which time the extension of 
canal-irrigation and the improvement of communications had 
to a great extent prevented distress becoming really acute. Food 
for human beings was not scarce, as the stocks of grain were 
ample, but a good deal of suffering was caused by high prices. 
The total amount spent on relief was Rs. 33,952, and the 
greatest number relieved in any week was 4,149. In 1899- 
1900 scarcity was again felt. The greatest number on test works 
was 2,296, and the expenditure was Rs. 75,470, of which 
Rs. 61,435 was for works of permanent utility on canals. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided 
by six Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is in charge of the Fazilka subdivision and one in charge 
of the District treasury. It is divided into the five faAsils of 
Ferozepore, Zira, Moga, Muktsar, and Fazilka, each under 
a tahsildir and a natb-tahsildar, the Fazilka tahsil forming 
a subdivision. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is respon- 
sible for criminal justice. Civil judicial work is under a Dis- 
trict Judge, and both officers are subordinate to the Divisional 
Judge of the Ferozepore Civil Division, who is also Sessions 
Judge. There are four Munsifs, one at head-quarters and one 
at each outlying ¢aAsi/, except Fazilka. Jacoity and murder 
are especially common in the District. The most frequent 
forms of crime are cattle-theft and burglary. 

Practically nothing is known of the revenue systems which 
obtained in Ferozepore previous to annexation. The diz-z- 
Akébari mentions Ferozepore as the capital of a large pargana 
in the Multan Sa#éaz. The Lahore and Kaptrthala govern- 
ments seem to have taken their revenue in cash. They fixed 
the amount for short periods only, and sometimes collected in 
kind. From annexation onwards the revenue history has to 
be considered in three parts. The District proper is divided 
into two portions by the State of Faridkot, while the revenue 
history of the Fazilka ¢a4si/, which was added to the District 
in 1884, is distinct from either of those portions and possesses 
different natural features. Several summary assessments were 
made from annexation to 1852, when the regular settlement 
was commenced. This assessment, which increased the de- 
mand of the summary settlement by only 1 per cent., was 
sanctioned for a term of thirty years. The Muktsar /aAsi/ was 
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annexed in 1855 and settled summarily. This settlement ran 
on till 1868, when (together with the Mamdot territory annexed 
in 1864) the ¢ahsi/ was regularly settled. The northern part 
of the District, including the Moga, Zira, and Ferozepore 
tahsils, was resettled between 1884 and 1888. Besides raising 
the demand from Rs. 4,80,000 to Rs. 7,30,000, a water rate 
was imposed of 6 and 12 annas per ghumao (five-sixths of an 
acre) on crops irrigated by the Grey Inundation Canals. This 
rate brings in about Rs. 30,000 a year. The Muktsar saAsi/ 
was reassessed immediately afterwards, and the revenue 
raised from Rs. 1,76,000 to Rs. 2,65,000, excluding the canal 
rate, which was calculated to bring in a further Rs. 20,000. 

The Fazilka ¢ahsi? was summarily settled after annexation, 
and the regular settlement was made in 1852-64. The 
revised settlement made in 1881 increased the revenue from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 94,000. At the same time 51 villages on 
the Sutlej were placed under a fluctuating assessment, based 
on crop rates varying from Rs. 1-8-o to 8 annas per acre. 
The ¢aksil came again under assessment in February, 1900, 
when the revenue was increased by Rs. 71,000, excluding 
a large enhancement of occupiers’ rates on canal-irrigated 
lands. 

The rates of the present settlement range from R. o-14-3 to 
Rs. 1-6-3 on ‘wet’ land, and from 7 annas to R. o~13-10 
on ‘dry’ land. 

The collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


| 

| 1880-1. | 1890-1. | 1900-1. 1503-4. H 
Land revenue. «| 5f9f | 8,71 9,01 04 
Total revenue . +1 734% | 12.07 15,13 17.78 | 


* For the District as then constituted, excluding the Fazlka ¢aAsi/ 


The District possesses six municipalities: FEROZEPORE, Local and 
Fazi_ka, MUKTSAR, DHARMKOT, ZiRA, and Makuu. Outside municipal. 
these, local affairs are managed by the District board, which 
had in rg03-4 an income of Rs. 1,73,000. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,61,000, public works being the largest item. 

The regular police force consists of 679 of all ranks, including Police and 
59 cantonment and 91 municipal police, under a Superintendent Jails. 
who usually has four inspectors to assist him. The village and 
town watchmen number 1,528. There are 18 police stations, 

4 outposts, and 13 road-posts. The District jail at head- 
quarters has accommodation for 424 prisoners. 
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Ferozepore stands fourteenth among the twenty-eight 
Districts of the Province in respect of the literacy of its 
population. In rgor the proportion of literate persons was 
3-8 per cent. (6-7 males and 0-3 females). The number of 
pupils under instruction was 2,942 in 1880~1, 5,446 in 1890-1, 
6,113 in 1900-1, and 6,387 in 1903-4. In the last year there 
wete 10 secondary and 93 primary (public) schools, and 7 
advanced and go elementary (private) schools, with 473 girls 
in the public and 28g in the private schools. The District 
possesses an <Anglo-vernacular high school maintained by the 
Ferozepore municipality, the management of which was taken 
over by the Educational department in 1904, and two unaided 
high schools—-the Har Bhagwan Das Memorial high school 
at Ferozepore and the Dev Dharm high school at Moga. It 
also has 7 middle and 93 primary schools under the depart- 
ment, and 2 middle and 95 primary schools supported mainly 
by private enterprise. Indigenous education, however, is on 
the decline. The girls’ schools, though few, show more signs 
of life than they did ten years ago, and there is healthy 
competition between the small mission school for girls and 
that of the Dev Sam4j. The amount spent on education in 
1903~4 was Rs. 72,000, of which the District board contributed 
Rs. 25,300; the Government grant was Rs. 5,000. 

Besides the civil hospital and a mission hospital at Feroze- 
pore, the District contains seven outlying dispensaries. These 
institutions in ryo4 treated a total of 97,612 out-patients and 
3,067 in-patients, and 7,781 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was nearly Rs. 23,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was 
derived from municipal and Rs. 12,000 from Local funds. 

The number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 
24,321, representing 26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[E. B. Francis, Déstrict Gazetteer (1888-9), Settlement 
Report of the Northern Part of the District (1893), Setdlement 
Report of Muktsar and Ilika Mamdot (1892), and Customary 
Lai! of the Tahsi’s of Moga, Zira, and Ferosepore (1890) ; 
J. Wilson, General Code of Tribal Custom tn the Sirsa District 
(1883); C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa and Fasttka 
Tahsils (1905).} 

Ferozepore Tahsil.—Zz/si/ of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, lying between 30° 44’ and 31° 7’ N. and 74° 25’ 
and 74° 57’ E., with an area of 486 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
Lahore District. The lowlands along the river are irrigated 
by the Grey Canals, but the greater part of the fa/si/ lies in 
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an upland plateau of sandy loam. The population in 1901 
was 165,851, compared with 179,606 in 1891. FEROZEPORE 
(population, 49,341) is the /esi/ head-quarters. It also 
contains the town of MupkKI (2,977) and 320 villages. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-1 lakhs. 
The battle-fields of FERozESHAH and Mupki are in this ¢aAsi/. 

Zira Tahsil.— 7ihsi/ of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30° 52’ and 31° 9’ N. and 74° 47’ and 75° 26’ E., 
with an area of 495 square miles. It is hounded on the north 
by the Sutlej, which divides it from Lahore and Amritsar 
Districts. The natural divisions of the country are the Bet, 
or alluvial lands along the river, irrigated by the Grey Canals ; 
the Rohi or upland plateau, with a good loam soil ; and a long 
narrow alluvial tract of more recent formation than the Rohi 
proper, between the Bet and the Rohi. The population in 
Igor was 176,462, compared with 174,138 in 1897. The 
head-quarters are at the town of ZiRa (population, 4,001). 
The ¢ahsi/ also contains the towns of Makuvu (1,355) and 
DuHARMKOT (6,731), and 342 villages. The land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 2-7 lakhs. 

Moga Tahsil.— Za/si/ of Ferozepore District, Punjab, lying 
between 30° 8’ and 30° 54’ N. and 74° 54’ and 75° 26’ E,, 
with an area of 807 square miles. It is bounded on the south 
by Patiala, and on the west by the Faridkot State. It lies 
almost wholly in the upland plateau known as the Rohi, 
which has a good loam soil and is irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 245,857, compared with 
235,806 in 1891. Moca (population, 6,725) is the head- 
quarters. The fahsi/ also contains 202 villages. The land 
revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 4-7 lakhs. The 
village of MaHraAj is of some religious importance. 

Muktsar Tahsil (J/uh/esar).—Tahsil of Ferozepore Dis- 
trict, Punjab, lying between 30° 9’ and 30° 54’ N. and 
74° 4’ and 74° 52’ E., with an area of 935 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it 
from Montgomery and Lahore istricts, on the east by Faridkot, 
and on the south-cast by Patiala. On the west is a belt of 
alluvial land along the left bank of the Sutlej, irmgated by the 
Grey Canals. The middle portion of the éz/si/ is a level plain 
with a firm sail, while north and south the country is sandy. 
The central and southern portions are irrigated by the Sirhind 
Canal. The population in 1901 was 172.445, compared with 
161,492 in r8gr. The head-quarters are at the town of 
Mvxtsar (population, 6,389). The ¢z/si7 also contains 320 
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villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-7 lakhs. 

Fazilka Tahsil.— Z7ahsi/ and subdivision of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, lying between 29° 55’ and 30° 34’ N. and 
73° 52’ and 74° 43’ E., with an area of 1,355 square miles. It 
is bounded north-west by the Sutlej, which divides it from 
the Dipalpur ¢assz7 of Montgomery District, and east by the 
Patiala State. It is divided into three well-marked natural 
divisions : a narrow low-lying belt along the Sutlej, a somewhat 
broader strip of older alluvium, and a plain broken by sand- 
hills, which extends to the borders of Bikaner and is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The population in rgor was 197,457, 
compared with 135,634 in 1891. It contains the town of 
FAziLka (population, 8,505), the head-quarters, and 319 
villages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 
to 2-2 lakhs. 

Mamdot Estate (.V/hammado?/).—Estate in the Ferozepore, 
Muktsar, and Fazilka fafsi/s of Ferozepore District, Punjab. 
Area, 83 square miles of proprietary land, with 309 held in 
jagir. It is held by the minor Nawab of Mamdot, Ghulam 
Kutb-ud-din Khan, a Pathan, whose ancestor Kutb-ud-din 
Khan held the principality of Kastr, but was expelled from 
it by Ranjit Singh in 4807 and retired to Mamdot, which he 
had conquered from the Raikot chief in 1800. His son 
Jamal-ud-din Khan held Mamdot as a fief of the Lahore king- 
dom till 1848, when he received the title of Nawab, with the 
powers of a ruling chief, from the British Government ; but the 
powers thus conferred were abused by Jamal-ud-din Khan, and 
were therefore withdrawn, the State being annexed to British 
territory in 1855. It was, however, subsequently conferred as 
an estate on the Nawab’s younger brother Jalal-ud-din Khan, 
who had rendered good service in 1848 and 1857. Jalal-ud- 
din died in 1875, leaving a minor son, by name Nizadm-ud-din 
Khan, and the estate was managed by the Court of Wards 
until 1884, when the ward came of age and took charge of it. 
He died in 1891, leaving an infant son and the estate heavily 
involved in debt. Tt ts now again under control of the Court 
of Wards, and the young Nawab is being educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. The gross income of the estate, 
which is the finest in the Punjab, is now Rs. 3,80,c00. It 
owes its prosperity mainly to the Grey Canals. 

Abohar.— Ancient town in the Fazilka ¢ahs#/ of Ferozepore 
District, Punjab, situated in 30°9’N. and 74°16'E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,439. Tradition ascribes its foundation to 
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Jaura, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Raja Rasalu, 
and it was the capital of Bhattiina. It was named Uboh-har, 
or the ‘pool of Uboh,’ after Jaura’s wife. It lay on the ancient 
high road from Multan to Delhi, and was visited by Ibn 
Batiita (A.D. 1332). In it was resident the family of Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif, the author of the Zarthh-t-Firor SAaht, whose grand- 
father was collector of the district, then a dependency of 
Dipalpur. The place is now of no importance. It has a 
Government dispensary. 

Dharmkot.—Town in the Zira suhsi/ of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 57’ N. and 75° 14’ E.. 41 miles east of 
Ferozepore. Population (1gor), 6,731. The town was origin- 
ally known as Kotalpur, but was renamed after its occupation 
in 1760 by the Sikh chieftain, Tara Singh, of the Dallewala 
confederacy, who built a fort, now destroyed. The municipality 
was created in 1867. The income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 3,600. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,900, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 3,500. Dharmkot being situated near the grand trunk 
road, with a good bazar, and being the only town in the 
immediate neighbourhood, a considerable trade is carried on 
in piece-goods, brought to the market via Ludhiana, and in 
grain. The town possesses a vernacular middle school main- 
tained by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Fazilka Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision and 
tahsil of the same name, Ferozepore District, Punjab, situ- 
ated in 30° 33’ N. and 74° 3’ E., and the terminus of the 
Fazilka extension of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It has 
been connected with Ludhiana, Ferozepore, and the Southern 
Punjab Railway by a line recently constructed. Population 
(tgor), 8,505. It was founded about 1846 on the ruins of a 
deserted village, named after a Wattu chief, Fazil. It is a 
considerable grain mart and contains a wool press. The 
municipality was created in 1867. The income during the ten 
years ending 1902~3 averaged Rs. 21.300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16.000, chicfly 
derived from octroi: and the expenditure was Rs. 18,500. 
The town has an Anglo-vernacular middle school maintained 
by the municipality, and a Government dispensary. 

Ferozepore Town.—Head-quarters of the Distnet and 
ahsil of Ferovepore, Punjab, situated on the old high bank of 
the Sutlej, in 30° 58’ N. and 74° 37° E.. on the North-Western 
Railway ; distant by rail from Calcutta 1,198 miles, from Bom- 
bay 1,080,.and from Karachi 788. Population (rgor), with can- 
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tonment, 49,341, including 24,314 Muhammadans, 21,304 Hin- 
dus, 1,665 Sikhs, and 1,753 Christians. The town was founded, 
according to tradition, in the time of Firoz Shah ITI, but was in 
a declining state at the period of British annexation, the popu- 
lation in 1838 being only 2,732. It was occupied by the British 
in 1835, on the death of Sardarni Lachhman Kunwar. It is now 
the seat of a thriving commerce, due principally to the exertions 
of Sir H. Lawrence, who induced many native traders to settle 
in the city, and more lately to the enterprise of an English 
merchant, who has erected a powerful cotton press in the 
vicinity. The main streets are wide and well paved, while 
a circular road which girdles the wall is lined by the gardens of 
wealthy residents. The memorial church, in honour of those 
who fell in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was destroyed 
during the Mutiny, but since restored. A Sikh temple in 
honour of the men of the 36th Sikhs who fell holding Fort 
Saragarhi and in the sortie from Fort Gulistin in 1897, erected 
by private subscriptions collected by the Pioneer newspaper, 
and opened in 1903 by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
testifies to the loyalty and valour of our former foes. 

Ferozepore has a large and prosperous grain market, but is 
chiefly important for its cantonment, the population of which 
in rgor was 25,866. One of the two arsenals in the Province 
is situated at Ferozepore, which in 1g04 employed 1.199 hands. 
The garrison includes a battery of field artillery and a company 
of garrison artillery, a British infantry regiment, one regiment 
of native cavalry, and two battalions of native infantry. The 
income and expenditure from the cantonment funds during the 
ten years ending 1g02-3 averaged Rs. 47,000, 

‘The municipality was created in 1867. The municipal re- 
ceipts during the ten years ending 1go2—-3 averaged Rs. 50,900, 
and the expenditure Rs. 49,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 52.700, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure 
was Ry. 45,100, including conservancy (Rs. 7,700), education 
(Rs, 11,700), medical (Rs. 8,400), public safety (Rs. 7,200), and 
administration (Rs. 5,500). The chief educational institutions 
are two Anglo-vernacular high schools, one of which, maintained 
by the municipality, was taken over by the Educational depart- 
ment in rgo4, and an aided Anglo-vernacular middle school in 
cantonments, ‘There is a civil hospital. The Ludhifna 
American Presbyterian Mission maintains a hospital for males 
and a small school for girls. 

Ferozeshah (Pharishahr).—Battle-field in the District and 
fahsi? of Ferozepore, Punjab, situated in 30° 53’ N. and 
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74° 50’ E., about 12 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It 
is famous for the attack made upon the formidably entrenched 
Sikh camp, on December 21, 1845, by the British forces under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge. After two days’ severe 
fighting, the entrenchments were carried and the enemy com- 
pletely routed, but not without heavy losses on the part of the 
conquerors. No traces of the carthworks now remain, but a 
monument erected upon the spot perpetuates the memory of 
the officers and men who fell in the engayement. ‘he real 
name of the place, as called by the people, is Phartshahr, 
corrupted into the historical name Ferozeshahb. 

Mahraj.—aA collection of four large villages in the Moga 
tahsil of Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 19’ N. 
and 75°14’ E.  Itis the head-quarters of a pavgana, held almost 
entirely by the Mahrajki section (a/) of the Sidhu Jats, the clan 
of which the Philkian families of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are 
another section. A great excavation, from which was taken earth 
to build the town, is regarded as a sacred spot, offerings being 
made monthly to the guardian priest. ‘The Mahrajkians, who 
own the surrounding country as jagirdars, form a distinct 
community : physically robust, but litigious, insubordinate, and 
addicted to excessive opium-eating. Population (1901), 5,780. 
The place possesses a vernacular middle school and a 
Government dispensary. 

Makhu.—Town in the Zira ¢ahsi/ of Ferozepore District, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 6’ N. and 75° 4’ E., 30 miles north-east 
of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 1.355. The munici- 
pality was created in 1867. The income during the ten years 
ending 1g02-3 averaged Rs. 1,100, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,500, chiefly from 
octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,0c0. 

Mamdot Village.—Villaze in Ferozepore } istrict, Punjab, 
and former capital of a State, situated in 30° 53’ N. and 74° 26’ 
E., on the open plain, about 2 miles south of the Sutlej. 
Population (1901), 2,631. The walls rise to a height of 50 
feet, and have a rectangular form, with a round tower at each 
corner and in the middle of each face. Mere than two-thirds 
of the fort was carried away in 1877-8 by the Sutlej, and a 
branch of that river now flows under the walls of the remainder. 
Anciently known as Muhammadot, it formed the centre of an 
taka, which became depopulated during the Mughal period 
and was occupied by the Dogars about 1750. Shortly after- 
wards, the Dogars made themselves independent. but were soon 
reduced to subjection by Sardar Subha Singh, a Sikh chiettain. 
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With the assistance of the Rai of Raikot, they expelled the 
Sikhs ; but the Rai made himself supreme at Mamdot, and the 
Dogars then revolted with the aid of Nizam-ud-din and Kutb- 
ud-din of Kasir. Nizimud-din was murdered by his three 
brothers-in-law, whom he had ousted from their zagivs. Kutb- 
ud-din eventually submitted to Ranjit Singh, relinquishing 
Kasir, but retaining Mamdot in sagiv subject to the service of 
100 horse. Nizdm-ud-din’s son received a corresponding sdagir 
in Gogaira, but laid claim to Mamdot. With the Dogars’ aid he 
expelled Kutb-ud-din, but was finally recalled by the Maharaja, 
who confirmed Jamal-ud-din, son of Kutb-ud-din, in the suc- 
cession. Jamal-ud-din sided openly with the Sikhs in 1845, 
but rendered certain services towards the close of the campaign 
to the British Government, which requited him by maintaining 
him in possession of Mamdot as a protected chief with the 
title of Nawab. Jamal-ud-din, however, was guilty of serious 
misgovernment, and the Dogars especially, having incurred his 
resentment, suffered grave oppression. The British Govern- 
ment therefore, after an inquiry, deposed him in 1855, and 
annexed his territory. His estates were in 1864 conferred on 
his brother Jalal-ud-din to the exclusion of his sons. The 
present Nawab, Ghulam Kutb-ud-din, who succeeded in 1891, 
is the grandson of Jalal-ud-din. 

Moga Town.—Head-quarters of the fafsi/ of the same 
name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 49’ N. 
and 75° 10’ E., 35 miles south-east of Ferozepore town on the 
Ferozepore road. Population (190r), 6,725. The Tayyan 
fair is held here in the month of Chet (March-April). The 
chief educational institutions are the Dev Samaj Anglo-ver- 
nacular high school (unaided), and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school maintained by the municipality. There is also a 
Government dispensary. 

Mudki.—Town in the District and fa/s?? of Ferozepore, 
Punjab, situated in 30° 47’ N. and 74° 55” E., on the road 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiana. Population (1901), 2,977. 
It is memorable for the battle which inaugurated the first Sikh 
War, fought on December 18, 1845, on the plain 26 miles 
south of the Sutlej. Two days before this battle, the Sikhs 
had crossed the boundary river at Ferozepore. They were met 
by a much smaller British force at Mudki, and driven from 
their position, with the loss of 17 guns, after a hard contest, 
in which the British lost a large proportion of officers. Monu- 
ments have been erected on the battle-field in honour of 
those who fell. 
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Muktsar Town (Afsézesar).—Head-quarters of the tahsi/ 
of the same name in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 
“30° 28’ N. and 74° 31’ E., on the Fazilka extension of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901), 6,389. Muktsar 
is the largest town and principal trade mart in the west of 
Ferozepore District. Apart from its commercial importance, 
the town is chiefly noticeable for a great Sikh festival, which 
takes place in January. It lasts for three days, and com- 
memorates a battle fought in 1705-6 by Gur Govind Singh 
against the pursuing imperial forces. There its a large tank 
in which pilgrims bathe, begun by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
and continued and completed by the chiefs of Patiala, Jind, 
Nabha, and Faridkot. The municipality was created in 1867. 
The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 6,100, and the expenditure Rs. 4,900. In rg03-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,800, chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 6,200. ‘There is a Government dispensary. 

Zira Town.-—Head-quarters of the fa/si/ of the same name 
in Ferozepore District, Punjab, situated in 30° 59’ N. and 
74° §9’ E., 24 miles east of Ferozepore town. Population (1901), 
4,001. The municipality was created in 1867. The income 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the 
expenditure Rs. 3,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,800, 
chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. The 
town is of no commiercial importance. It has a vernacular 
middle school maintained by the municipality, and a Govern- 
ment dispensary. 
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